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THE SCOTCH REFORM BILL. 


FTER the storm of last week the air grew clearer, and the 
A sky brighter, on Monday last. When the Scotch Reform 
Bill came on for discussion that evening, the House was seized 
with a sudden fit of extreme good-humour, and would listen 
to nothing but suggestions of how the Bill might be pushed 
on most easily and quickly, The rating difficulty soon proved 
to be no difficulty at all. The Lorp Apvocare, with the assent 
of all parties, added to one of the clauses of the Bill a few 
simple words providing that only those should vote who were 
rated and had paid their rates, and thus the borough fran- 
cise was very quickly scttled. On the other hand, when it 
came to fixing the county franchise, Mr. Disrartt, with that 
unruffied equanimity with which he either invents or abandons 
a great principle, stated that the Government would not insist 
that the franchise should be based on rating. It was not 
convenient in Scotland to attend to the rateable value; the 
annual rental value was the true standard there, and 14. 
the correct figure. If we consider that it was on this 
very question between rating and rental that the present 
Ministry came into office, that Mr. DiskarLt announced last 
year that the preference for rating which the House showed 
on that occasion was due to an “ unerring instinct,” or to 
something like inspiration given to ihe House, and 
that it was throughout tie whole of last year the 
special boast of Mr. Disrarti that he was a kind of 
prophet or herald of this great gift of the House, it is as 
wonderful as anything which this Session of wonders has 
produced to find him quietly throwing rating overboard and 
taking annual rental instead. It may be true, for anything 
that any one in England can tell, that to take the rating 
value as the basis of the county franchise would cause more 
difficulty and confusion in Scotland than in England. Every- 
thing connected with Scotch land, except that it produces 
either very good crops or very good game, and in the tourist 
parts belongs in the most wearisome way to Lord Breapat- 
BANE, is lost in such an abyss of obscurity to English minds 
that, if any Scotchman says that rating value will not do in 
his country, we are ready at once to believe him. We must 
take his assertion at once on trust, or reject it. His reasons 
would be unintelligible. But then the Scotch members had 
in the same way denounced the rating franchise in boroughs 
as equally inapplicable to Scotland. The Government thought 
that it must draw the line somewhere, and that there was a 
point of humiliation to which it could not descend. Rating 
in boroughs must be insisted on, but the rating value 
m counties might be quietly given up. The conclusions 
of the unerring instinct of the House were not so precious 
as the continuance of that solitary check on household 
suffrage which still remains to comfort the soul of Mr. 
Gatnorne Harpy. Thus the Scotch franchise in counties 
and boroughs was happily settled, in a comparatively few 
minutes, to the satisfaction of all parties. An attempt 
was made by Sir Epwarp CoLesroke to prevent the 
creation of fagot-votes in counties by restricting the fran- 
chise to actual residents. But neither side of the House 
seemed to like the proposal. It would have been too glaring 
a departure from the standard of the English Bill. We can- 
hot understand Scotch rating, but we can perfectly understand 
that fugot-votes in Scotland must be exactly like fagot-votes 
in England, and that, if England thinks that the good they do 
18 greater than the harm, Scotland may be asked to think as 
England does; more especially as there are no such things as 
forty-shilling freeholds in Scotland, and the lowest franchise of 
Owners is 5/. annual value. If, then, fagot-votes are bad 
things—and there is, every one will own, a very great deal to 
be said against them—they must be harder to create in 
Scotland than in England; and the Scotch, in this as in so 
many other matters, may congratulate themselves on the fact 
that, if they have not got exactly what they would like, they 


lave at any rate managed to get something a good deal better 
than that with which England has to put up. 
The Redistribution of Seats caused, as might be expected, 
a little more delay and difficulty. It was not likely that 
English members would submit to be bound by the vote of 
last week on Mr. Baxrer’s amendment, without some littie 
struggle and protest. Mr. Lowrner was the champion of the 
few theorists who boldly said that the Scotch ought not to 
have any more seats at all. It was not with him so much a 
question of getting the necessary seats by despoiling England 
or enlarging the number of the House. He went to the root 
of the matter. He did not want any more Scotch members. 
There are, to his mind, quite enough of them already. They 
are so monotonous, so wearisome, so oppressive. They all, or 
almost all, vote in a mass, and are the most steady and reliable 
Liberals on whom Liberal leaders can count. Ten more of 
them would, Mr. Lowrner thought, be a nuisance even if they 
could drop from the sky, and neither make the number of the 
House larger nor rob Englishmen of their seats. But when 
it came to disfranchising old historic English boroughs, 
and overthrowing the principle of keeping alive every 
centre of representation, merely that ten more monotonous 
Scotchmen might sit in Parliament, then the wrath of 
Mr. Lowrtner and of many other Englishmen was roused 
within them, and they were determined to make a fight. 
Practically, they were powerless, for the Government was 
pledged to allow the disfranchising of the requisite 
amount of English boroughs, and all those who supported 
Mr. Baxter’s amendment were of course ready to back 
their opinion. There was, therefore, no chance for those who 
objected to Scotch members on the broad ground of their 
being intrinsically bores, nor for those who held the more 
moderate and defensible opinion that the best way to provide 
a few seats for an extra number of Scotch bores was to 
enlarge the House. Sir L. Park, however, would not be satis- 
fied without a division on his motion, providing that if seats 
were to be taken away at all from little English boroughs 
they should at least be allotted in England, and be given to 
English counties and English towns of importance. In these 
days, when parties abandon all they have contended for at the 
nod of a Minister or on the fancy of the moment, it is refresh- 
ing to find that nearly a hundred Conservatives dared to avow 
their opinions in spite of the union against them of their own 
leaders and the Opposition. Unfortunately for them, the pre- 
liminary points on which a successful stand might possibly 
have been made had been abandoned by the Government. 
They might have contended, if they could and would have 
contended in time, that the new seats for Scotland should 
be gained by enlarging the number of the House. But 
they did not realize that, if they did not like to have 
the number of the House enlarged, they must consent to 
see English seats taken away for Scotland. They had 
ressed the Government not to let the number of the 
ouse be enlarged, and yet rebelled at the necessary con- 
sequence. It is much to be regretted that no one took the 
sense of the House on the expediency of enlarging the num- 
ber of members before Mr. Baxrer’s motion came on. lL 
English members had been made to understand quite clearly 
that they had only this one chance, and that English boroughs 
must be sacrificed unless the House of Commons was to 
contain a few more members, very many of them would 
have seen the matter in a new light. As it was, Mr. Disragi 
was right in saying that they had put themselves in the 
absurd position of thinking that there should be more Scotch 
members, but that seats should not be provided for them, 
either by giving them new seats or by taking seats for their 
benefit from other people. This was totally untenable, and 
they therefore had no basis of resistance, and were obliged 
to put up with the sacrifice of English boroughs. 
Mr. Disrari has managed to induce or force the Scotch to 
be content with seven additional seats. This will, we hope, 
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be some slight solace to Mr. Lowtuer’s wounded feelings. 

rate, less objectionable 
e possibility of saving a 
seat in Scotland itself, for two of the Scotch counties are so 
small that, by throwing them together, a constituency of a 
decent size may be obtained, with advantage to all parties. 
In the particular arrangement proposed by Mr. Disrac.i 
there may be something intended to propitiate or please the 
It is almost impossible to do anything 
in Scotland that does not hurt or gratify the feelings of some 
But there is no obvious endeavour on Mr. DisRakELi’s 
part to fight for small party gains in Scotland, any more than 
The case of 
Sutherland, in the whole of which county it is alleged that 
there are only one hundred and twenty voters, was several 
times in the course of the debate forced on the attention of 
the Ministry, and a division was actually taken on Thursday 
on the question of uniting it with Caithness. But Mr. Dis- 
RAELI did not in any way catch at the suggestion. And yet 
there is no tiny English borough more completely under the 
dominion of an English nobleman than the county of 
Sutherland is under the dominion of a Duke whose family 
is among the chief of the hereditary Whigs. Lord R. 
Leveson Gower, indeed, with charming frankness, spoke of 
the representation of Sutherlandshire as “the dearest thing 
“he owned.” The seat to be gained by uniting Selkirkshire 
and Peeblesshire is to be given to a group of boroughs on the 
Border. ‘The principle of cutting boroughs out of counties so 
as to throw the uncontrolled command of the county into the 
hands of one or two big landowners is in itself most objec- 
tionable; but local knowledge will be required to decide 
whether, in this particular instance, the gain to the boroughs 
will not be much greater than the loss to the counties. The 
boroughs, if left to themselves, would perhaps return one of 
the monotonous Liberals so precious to them, and so hateful 
to Mr. Lowrner; while, even if the boroughs were left 


Seven Scotch bores are, at an 
than ten. There is, moreover, 


Duke of Buccieucu. 
Duke. 
there was when he was dealing with England. 


in the counties, they would be almost certain to struggle 
quite ineffectually against the rule of the local dukes. 
Seven seats, according to the Government plan, remain 
for distribution, and the Government has been allowed to 
distribute them as it thought best. Mr. Baxter, having 
got his loot from England, naturally thought it would 
devolve on him to carve it out, as he might think best, 
among his Scotch friends; but the House decided that this 
pleasure should be denied him. A division was taken on 
Monday on the question whether Glasgow should have three 
members as the Government proposed, or four members as 
Mr. Baxter proposed, and a decisive majority pronounced 
in favour of the Government proposal. This decision 
showed that the House wished the Government to be restored 
to its proper place, and desires that the anarchical system of 
private members regulating the most important public 
business, and submitting in a disdainful way their projects 
for the hesitating criticism and involuntary approval of the 
Ministry, shall cease for a little while. The Government 
was rewarded on Thursday by exhibiting even a small 
amount of firmness; it was practically left to do almost as it 
liked with the Bill. The argument that questions settled last 
year must not be reopened this year was sufficient to stamp 
out Mr. Granam’s proposal to divide Glasgow into three 
separate constituencies, instead of letting the scheme of giving 
a special representation to minorities be tried there as in the 
large towns of England. ‘The Scotch Reform Bill, it may be 
said, is now settled; and we may hope that the same may 
soon be said of the Irish Bill, and then the way will be open 
for an appeal throughout the United Kingdom to the new 
constituencies. ‘ 


PEACE BY WAY OF WAR. 


A PAMPHLET entitled Peace by Way of War seems to 
have revived the uneasy feeling which the Emperor has 
for two years never allowed wholly to subside in France. It 
is possible that the publication may be wholly unauthorized ; 
but French pamphleteers who know how to adopt the ora- 
cular style have the great advantage of always seeming to 
express Gfficial or Imperial opinions. Nothing would have 
been easier than to convince reasonable men that there was no 
chance of war, as there is certainly nothing to fight about ; 
yet, while M. Rovner and M. Barocue proclaim peace with 
more or less show of sincerity, General Faitty, acting pro- 
bably under the direction of Marshal Niet, is allowed to use 
ambiguous and menacing language in his order of the day 
to the army of Chalons. The author of the new pamphlet, 


Ministers, states, with a certain amount of truth, that no 
believes them. The declaration might be thought uncourteoug 
and disrespectful if it were not explained by one of the 
formulas which are constantly used by French political 
projectors. If confidence is not restored, the fault lies 
neither with the Government nor with the nation, but 
with the situation. It might be answered that the situation 
consists in vast armaments devised by the Emperor, and 
in the neighbourhood of a great community which hag 
not the smallest intention of either assailing France or 
submitting to encroachment. If the pamphleteer and 
his countrymen will only leave Germany alone, they may 
with perfect safety disarm. The only provocation offered by 
the Prussian Government has been confined to a steady 
refusal to allow foreign intervention in German affairs. Im. 
mediately after the conclusion of the Peace of Prague, Count 
Bismark declined an unseasonable proposal for a cession of 
territory to France; and in 1867 he prevented, by a resist. 
ance which produced a compromise, the annexation of the 
province of Luxemburg. More thana year has passed since, in 
answer to an imprudent boast of M. Rovner, he published 
the military conventions with the South German States; and 
he has since that time invited his allies beyond the Rhine to 
send members to a Customs’ Parliament representing the 
whole of Germany outside the Austrian provinces. 

in the Luxemburg matter, which can scarcely furnish a cause 
of war at the present moment, Prussia has never come into 
direct collision with the policy of France. The delay in the 
restoration of North Schleswig may have been vexatious; 
but France has, for good reasons, abstained from making the 
Danish question the pretext of a quarrel. The refusal of 
the Emperor to join England in resisting the invasion 
of Schleswig and Holstein was the primary cause of the war 
which ended at Sadowa. It was extremely fortunate that 
Lord Patmerston and Lord RussEL. were prevented by the 
backwardness of an ally from involving England in an un- 
just and impolitic war; but, from the French point of view, 
the abandonment of the Danish cause was a fatal error. As 
Austria does not insist on the fulfilment of the stipulations of 
Prague, France cannot, as a bystander, demand the restoration 
of North Schleswig. 


According to the author of the pamphlet, the general ex- 
pectation of war furnishes a sufficient reason for its own 
accomplishment. Peace by way of peace might satisfy more 
prosaic nations, but French speculators characteristically 
prefer the paradox of peace by way of war. As neither 
Luxemburg nor Schleswig provides a plausible pretext for a 
rupture, it is proposed that Prussia shall be summoned to dis- 
arm, and that a refusal shall be followed by a declaration of 
war. Such a demand, following immediately on a vast in- 
crease of the French armaments, might be thought unreasonable 
by peaceable politicians; but if war is desirable for its own 
sake, the pretence which may be adopted by the supposed 
aggressor is not of material importance. To a certain class of 
French writers, and even of French statesmen, the moral 
objections to a gratuitous war are absolutely nonexistent. 
The death of a hundred thousand men by wounds and 
disease, indefinite increase of taxation, and stagnation of 
trade, are not even admitted as elements into the political 
calculation; but it might be expected that the possibility of 
disaster would be regarded as a drawback to the advantages 
of a warlike policy. The official or self-constituted advocate 
of wholesale bloodshed thinks it enough to show that there 
is a so-called situation, and that the general uncertainty 
produced by the words and acts of the Government would 
be terminated by a conflict with Prussia. The pamphleteer 
is even candid enough to admit that Count Bismarx has 
only done his duty to his country; but it is assumed that 
the greatness of Prussia is an injury to France, which re- 
quires to be avenged by promiscuous slaughter. It would 
not be worth while to discuss so preposterous a preten- 
sion if there were not some reason to fear that the pamphlet 
expresses one of the possible courses which may be adopted by 
the Emperor. Napoueon III. is not, like the founder of his 
race, a rapacious and insatiable adventurer, but he is morbidly 
sensitive to the reproaches with which his policy has recently 
been assailed. In forcing the Army Law through the Legis- 
lature he endangered his popularity for the sake of gratifying 
the vanity and jealousy which he attributed to the people; 
and the odd pamphlet which he compiled two or three months 
since proved that he thought it necessary to appeal once more to 
the title of his dynasty. 

Even if the Emperor NaPoueon has encouraged the sugges 
tion that peace should be sought through war, he is far too 


after quoting the pacific assurances of the Emperor and his 


well informed to have prompted the arguments by which the 
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scheme of a German war is supported. It. is not improbable | Represen 
Southern: States, and the Presipent has been 


that Russia might side with Prussia, and Austria with France; 


put no practical French statesman believes that the South- | three articles of the '‘impeachm 


tatives has passed a Bill for the readmission of the 
acquitted on 
ent. The selection of General 


German provinces will become the allies of a foreign invader. | Grant as the candidate of the dominant party for the Presi- 
Only an irresponsible theorist could fail to anticipate the | dency was, on the part of the extreme section, a confession of 
contingency of failure in a struggle with an equal | weakness. ‘The Commanper-1n-Cuier may probably not have 
Power; but it is conceivable that the Emperor Napoteoy, | troubled himself to form the political opinions which he has 


or some of his advisers, may indulge 


in dreams of | at all events never expressed. When he was compelled 


ces which are to follow a possible victory. | either to break with the Presipent or to renounce the Re- 
Since the time when Lovis XV. and his Ministers com- | publican nomination, he preferred the lighter sacrifice; but it 
menced the war of the Austrian Succession for the purpose | 1s not known whether he approved of the impeachment, or of 
of dividing Germany into four kingdoms, the delusion that | the reconstructive policy of Congress; and he has probably no 
it was the business of France to prevent any approximation | prejudices on questions of tariffs, or currency, or of public 
to German unity has always periodically recurred. The not | credit. He had not, like an ordinary candidate, to go in search 
less confident belief that the left bank of the Rhine might | of supporters, for the Republicans came to him because he 
é detached from its natural allegiance has been lately | was eminent and popular, when they found that the different 


ispelled. The writer of the pamphlet announces that 


State elections indicated a political reaction. General Grant 


Naroteon III. has renounced all designs of conquest, and | has done great service to the nation, and his administration of 
that he will deal with Germany as disinterestedly as with | the army during — appears to have given general satis- 
ers of 


‘Traly. The seizure of Savoy and Nice will, for the best | faction.. ‘The lea 
repeated at the expense of | sentatives'would have preferred a 


possible reason, certainly not 


majority in the House of Repre- 
isan, but they 


the German nation; but a war for the annexation of a| were afraid of being deserted by their moderate allies if they 
province would be more rational than the enterprise of con- |-selected Mr. Wape or Mr. CoLrax. Mr. Cuase has lost the 


iquering Prussia for the pretended good of Germany. According 


favour of the leaders of the party by his upright and dignified 


‘to the’pamphleteer, the triumph of France is to be followed by | conduct of the PREsIDENT’s trial ; and there were always grave 
‘a general application of the newfangled doctrine of universal | objections to the candidature of a Chief Justice. Although 


e: The victor will be content with the dignified func- 


General Grant will be required to adopt the Republican con- 


tion of protecting the freedom of the ballot-box, and the | fession of faith as contained in the Chicago platform, he will 


population will proceed to vote itself into half a dozen 

isions which can ‘afford ‘no umbrage to a benevolent neigh- 
bour: The Prussians, although they are supposed by ordi- 
nary ethnologists to be of the purest Teutonic descent, are, it 
seems, almost ed as aliens by their Southern and 
‘Western neighbours. Under the-shelter of French bayonets, 
Saxons, Swabians, and Hanoverians will agree to throw off the 
hated Prussian yoke, and the liberated nation will consult its 
feelings and traditions by rejecting a hateful and artificial unity. 
The fashion of exhibiting, in Parisian shop-windows, maps 
eoloured to represent fanciful redistributions of European 
‘territory, has for some years disappeared; but pamphlet- 
writers are still unable to resist the temptation of promulgating 
their notions of national symmetry. According to the latest 
advocate of war, Baden is to be confiscated as a penalty for 
the German sympathies of the Court and the people. The 
annexation of the Grand Duchy to Wurtemberg, with the 
maintenance of Bavaria, will leave two kingdoms south of the 
Main; but the old project of Belleisle is to be so far modified 
that North Germany will be divided into three. The 
zealously Protestant Saxon Duchies are to be subjected to 
the Catholic dynasty which reigns at Dresden; and the 
House of Hanover, not always in favour with French 
politicians, is to govern a compact State of eight millions 
on the west of the Elbe. In the North-east Prussia 
is) generously allowed to survive, with the addition of 
the Mecklenburg Duchies. In the meantime Poland will 
have been restored to freedom, the Danubian provinces will 
have been appropriated by Austria, and all Europe will live 
happy ever after, or until some French projector can devise some 
new project of readjustment. The only gleam of reason which 
penetrates the labyrinth of nonsense is the correct and 
contemptuous assumption that England will remain neutral. 
On this side of the Channel statesmen still take into account 
justice and expediency, right and wrong, and the lives and 
fortunes of the people. France and Prussia, on the other 
hand, according to the pamphleteer, are in the condition 
of two gentlemen engaged in an affair of honour. “ As 
“long as they have not fought, all reconciliation, all 
“relations, are impossible between them. The duel once 
“over, whoever may be the victor or the defeated, 
“they may shake hands honourably and sincerely.” The 
comparison probably represents the opinions of the writer 
more accurately than his pompous prattle about the duty of 
aiding the German aversion to centralization. It is possible 
that Frenchmen who have vaguely objected to German union 
may find their prejudices dissipated by the public examination 
of the puerile and revolting sophistry of a thoroughgoing 
partisan of war. Unfortunately, it is almost impossible to 
ascertain whether the pamphleteer is an isolated charlatan, or 
the organ of a practical though absurd policy. 


AMERICA. 


AMERICAN politicians have lately been fully provided 
with subjects of political interest. The Republican 


hold a more independent — than any President of re- 
cent times. An able soldier necessarily possesses: many of 
the qualities of a ruler, and General Grant appears to be 
unusually exempt from the countervailing ities which 
have often unfitted successful generals for constitutional 
government. Unless the Democrats select Mr. Apams, they 
will not readily find a candidate capable of opposing General 
Grant; nor will it be easy for the Eastern and Western 
sections of the to agree on the question of repudiation. 
The probable admission of the Southern States into the Union 
will secure an overwhelming majority to the Republican 
candidate, for the negroes will accept unanimously the choice 
of their Northern patrons, and the Democrats and other 
opponents of the policy of Congress are for the most part 
disfranchised. It will be a curious result of universal 
suffrage if a President is elected against the wish of a 
clear majority of American citizens. The extreme Re- 
publicans have consoled themselves for their compulsory 
adoption of a popular soldier as a candidate, by giving the 
second nomination to Mr. Cotrax. The Vice-Presidency 
is an anomalous office, conferring neither power nor duty, 
with the exception oi the function of presiding in 

Senate ; but experience has shown that a President may 
sometimes die, and that the holder of a mere sinecure may 
consequently be placed at the head of the Government. 
Mr. CoLrax would be a far less discreditable President than 
his competitor, Mr. WapE; and as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives he has done valuable service to his party, by 
appointing its principal members on all the most important 
Committees. His zealous encouragement of the Fenian con- 
Spiracy may perhaps have been intended only to secure his 
election, and it is possible that, if he were to become Pre- 
sident, he might not be indifferent to the preservation of 
The partial acquittal of Mr. Jonnson is regarded by the 
promoters of the impeachment as a political defeat. By 
implication they assume that the majority voted for a con- 
viction without reference to the facts or the law, nor are 
they disposed seriously to censure the Democratic Senators 
for adhering to their The indignation of the dis- 
appointed enemies of the PresipenT is concentrated on the 
seven Republicans who have ventured to regard the trial as 
a judicial proceeding. The absence or weakness of a single 
member of the minority would have secured a conviction, 
and hopes are perhaps still entertained of a conversion or « 
favourable accident. It might have been thought that it was 
the duty of the Court to deliver judgment on all the articles 
of the impeachment, but the Republicans have apparently 
resolved that the prosecution shall still be suspended over the 
PreswentT; and if one of the seven dissentients were to change 
his opinion, or to be disabled by illness, the Senate might stil! 
pronounce judgment against the Presipent on the remainin;; 
articles of the impeachment. Even in America the public 
conscience would perhaps be shocked if Senators who had 
been elected after the close of the proceedings, by States 
restored to the Union for the occasion, were allowed to taku 


nominations have been made at Chicago, the House of 


a part in the decision, yet the scheme is evidently con- 
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templated by the violent faction. The extreme Republicans 
— regret that they had not packed the Senate with 

uthern partisans before they commenced the prosecution ; 
for, if two Senators from Arkansas had been present, the con- 
viction would have been affirmed by more than the requisite 
majority of votes. The managers of the impeachment are, 
with superfluous activity, endeavouring to make their cause 
still more odious by accusing the contumacious Republican 
Senators of personal corruption. To an American partisan it 
seems improbable that a conscientious vote, involving a poli- 
tical sacrifice, should have been given except for pecuniary con- 
siderations. Foreign ill-will would be incapable of libelling 
the national institutions with the ungenerous aptitude of 
patriots of the order of Mr. Stevens and Mr. Butter. It 
pleases a certain section of the people to represent the 
Presivent of their choice as a traitor and a ruffian, and the 
Senate as a factious club deviating into apparent honesty 
only under the influence of bribes. It only remains for dis- 
interested observers to remark that the House of Representa- 
tives is not restrained by the moral and social rules which 
regulate European assemblies. Mr. Srevens forced the 
Arkansas Bill through the House almost without debate, 
stating at the same time that he had reasons for haste which 
he was unwilling to disclose. It is surmised that the Arkansas 
Senators are to tender their votes on the impeachment, but 
the Senate may be trusted to resent so scandalous an outrage 
on its own dignity and on justice. 

The acquittal will cause a division of the Republican party, 
if the moderate minority is strong enough to stand by itself. 
Only two years ago the supporters of Mr. Jounson and of Mr. 
Lincoxn’s policy were compelled, by the pressure of the 
Radical majority, to retract their overtures to the South; but 
it is not impossible that a more vigorous resistance will be 
offered to a party which has now suftered signal discomfiture. 
All educated Americans are disgusted with the supremacy of 
vulgar agitators, and it is said that one reason for the ac- 
quittal of the Presipent was the antipathy of the Senate to 
the unpolished demagogue who would have succeeded to the 
vacant office. Although the most popular newspapers are 
filled with threats and reproaches aguinst the seceders in the 
Senate, a portion of the press represents the opinions of the 
reasonable part of the community, The New York Times, and 
the New York Nation, a paper in every respect equal to the best 
English journals, deserve great credit tor their vindication of the 
judicial character of the impeachment, and for their defence of 
the right of the Senators to exercise an unbiassed judgment 
on the evidence. There is as much honesty and sound sense 
in the United States as in any other community, and certainly 
there is at least as much ability ; but even the soundest political 
reasoners in the country fail to understand the necessary con- 
nexion between the existing electoral system and the moral 
and intellectual qualifications of the Srevensks, the BuTLers, 
and the Ropinsons of Congress. 

If, as is highly probable, Mr. Jounson has learned nothing 
by experience, he will repair the defeat inflicted on his 
opponents by committing some act of imprudence. As soon 
us Congress had rejected impeachment in December last, he 
engaged in a useless contest with Mr. Stanton, and it is not 
improbable that the acquittal will encourage him to renew 
the attempt. His enemies will not fail to profit by his 
rushness, and perhaps they may even impeach him once 
more, when the Southern Senators have secured them an 
undisputed majority. Yet history, even in small and _per- 
sonal matters, seldom reproduces itself, and Mr. Jounson may 
possibly profit by his unexpected good fortune. In the 
remaining nine months of his tenure of office he may still 
prove that the Senate was, politically as well as judicially, in 
the right. If his troubled Presidency ends calmly, there 
will be a general consent of opinion that the failure of the 
prosecution was conducive to the public interest. On the 
ether hand, fresh collisions with Congress, although they 
would not really disprove the justice of the acquittal, would 
Le regarded as arguments against the expediency of the 
decision. One cause of irritation on both sides has been 
removed since Mr. Sranron has been induced, by the verdict 
of the Senate, to resign. It is even possible that the 
PRESIDENT may be so far conciliated by the withdrawal of 
is chief antagonist as to present for the approval of the 
Senate a successor who would be considered unobjection- 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


R. LABOUCHERE’S motion only touched ‘i 
M of the Diplomatic Service, but it touched ve peg 
suggestive way. Hitherto part of the expenses of the Servicg 
has been annually voted by the House, so that it is known thus 
far how much each item costs, and how the money is applied, 
But there is another part of these expenses which does not 
receive any explanation at all. The Foreign Secrerapy 
receives 180,000/. in a lump, and spends it as he likes. The 
traditions of the office prescribe in a general way how it shal] 
be spent. A Minister, as Lord Srantey remarked, who ao. 
cepts a foreign post on a definite salary is not practically liable 
to have his salary cut down because the Foretan Secretary 
wants a slice of his share of the 180,000l. for some other 
object. The money is administered on definite principles, 
and those who are mainly interested in its expenditure do 
not profess to have anything very serious to complain of, 
But it is an anomaly that so large a sum should be paid 
by the country every year, and yet be exempted from the 
control of the House of Commons. Lord Srantey resisted 
the motion principally on the ground that the arrangement 
was an economical one. The Foreign Office, he said, is a 
very cheap office, and one cause of this cheapness is that the 
ForEIGN SECRETARY can screw and economize and turn an 
honest penny as opportunity offers. Lord Sranuey talked 
exactly as the Comprrotter of the Navy might talk if he 
offered to do a given part of the naval service at a lower 
figure than the nation now pays, provided he had a handsome 
sum down to do it with, and no questions asked. The 
porters of the motion, however, explained that the economy of 
the Forrian SecreTaRY was more apparent than real, because, 
if anything more than the 180,000/. is wanted, the House of 
Commons is always asked to vote it as a special grant. Lord 
Srancey did not seem to care very much whether the motion 
succeeded or not; but he was for the time the representative 
of the traditions of the Foreign Office, and the Foreign Office 
finds something eminently genteel in having money voted for 
its use of which no account is given to Parliament. In these 
days it not unfrequently falls to the lot of Lord Sranuer to 
have to defend things which he does not much care to defend. 
He stuck up for this traditionary mode of paying the 
Diplomatic Service very much as he stuck up for the Irish 
Church. Ie did his duty to those whom he was in duty 
bound to support, but he did it in a sort of way that left the 
impression that he would think any one out of office a very 
great goose to take the line he did. By a very narrow ma- 
jority the House decided against Lord Stantey, and hence- 
forth all the details of the expenditure connected with the 
Foreign Office will be known. Considering the way in which 
supplies of all kinds are voted when the House is in a good 
voting humour, and the easy indifference with which a few 
very tired, very sleepy members are persuaded to stay on 
and grant sums figuring in millions atter midnight, it might 
seem as if it were no great gain to give the House the right of 
looking into the details of the Foreign Office expenditure. 
But, as it was truly observed on Tuesday by Mr. CuiLpers, 
every discussion in Supply on a particular item of expendi- 
ture, though at the time it may seem to have no effect, stirs 
up the department concerned in the long run, and so does 
good. That the Foreign Office wants stirring up occasionally 
is probable, on the general ground that everything earthly 
wants stirring up every now and then, and the success of Mr. 
Laboucuere’s motion offers a method by which kind critics 
may sometimes confer this benefit on the Foreign Office. 

There was not much in the various reproaches which Mr. 
Lanoucuere himself cast on the Foreign Office. He com- 
plained that too much is spent on pensions, that useless 
missions are kept up, and that the Diplomatic Service is 
fleeced by the system of agencies at the Foreign Office. 
These agencies seem a great abuse to every one who hears 
of them tor the first time. It seems monstrous that a diplo- 
matic servant should have to allow a clerk in the Foreigu 
Office a commission for getting his salary for him. But a 
discussion as to the real working of these agencies has been 
going on for some time, and the result has been to show, we 
think, that the abuse is not quite so great as might be sup- 
posed. There is nothing underhand about them; they are 
fully recognised by the heads of the Office; and although 
many Foreign Secretaries have examined into their operation, 
the conclusion to which each in turn has come has been 
to let them alone. Mr. Lasoucnere suggested that, if a 
diplomatic scrvant was not satisfied with his salary, he 
would naturally try to plague and bore the Foreign Office 
until he got an ‘ugmentation. But the Foreign Office 


would have an enemy in its own camp, for one of its 
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clerks would have a direct pecuniary interest in backing 
up the representation of the dissatisfied diplomatist. The 
clerk who happened to be h's agent would get a percentage 
on the increased salary asked for, and thus, when nice and 
difficult points had to be settled and personal claims adjusted 
by the Foreicn Secretary, he would be secretly stimulated 
by avaricious subordinates to be more free than he ought 
to be with public money. This is a dreadful picture, but 
Lord StanLey’s word may be taken that it is not in the 
least a true one. The fact is, that diplomatic servants 
want some one in England to write to on their little matters 
of business. Years of residence abroad very much interfere 
with their having friends in England to whom they can 
appeal, and they are therefore very glad to have a corre- 
spondent in a respectable position in life, and to whom, as 
he may be trusted not to betray official secrets, they can 
write freely. It seems a very good investment for a Consul 
in Asia Minor to pay a few pounds a year that he may 
always have some one to whom he can apply when he 
wants anything done in England, and who, he can be per- 
fectly sure, will neither plunder him, nor betray his confi- 
dence, nor neglect to answer his letters. The weak point 
of the system is that, practically, diplomatic servants are 
obliged to have agents in the Foreign Office, whether they 
like it or not. A small body of men like the elerks in 
the Foreign Office who act as agents can, in a perfectly 
honest and honourable manner, and without laying themselves 
open to any just complaint, make it felt that to dispense 
with an agent is not a paying, prudent line to take. A 
bold, self-relying diplomatist might disdain to comply with a 
custom from which he personally derived no benefit, and 
which he might think led to great abuses. But such men 
will always be very exceptional; and the Foreign Office, like 
all other offices, must be reformed, if it needs reform at all, 
from without, and not from within. It is probable that these 
agencies will soon be abolished, not because those who call 
out against them can prove them to do much harm, but 
because the whole arrangement is one which, however well 
it may work practically, is theoretically so faulty that it is 
not likely to endure the criticism of « House of Commons 
entirely ignorant of what good the system does, and stirred 
up to a generous indignation by the thought that it is pro- 
tecting the interests of fleeced and despoiled absentees. 

That too much is spent on pensions seems little substan- 
tiated by the facts. ‘The pensions given are by no means 
high, considering the posts which the recipients of the pensions 
have occupied. Mr. Lazoucnere urged that some of the 
pensions were unnecessary, because they were held by men 
who would be very glad to be employed on active service. 
As Lord Srantey remarked, this introduces a question of 
great difficulty. It is almost impossible for a Foreign Secre- 
tary to say why he refuses to employ an old, active, zealous 
public servant, and yet if he did not sometimes dare to do this 
the interests of the nation would be most seriously prejudiced. 
In diplomacy, not only is the right man to be put in the 
tight place, but it is often impossible to say exactly why the 
right man is the right man. A very large discretion must 
be given to the Foreign Secretary; but then there are two 
most important checks on his pushing tle exercise of this 
discretion to the limits of caprice. In the first place, the 
Diplomatic Service is becoming every day more and more 
of a regular profession; and, in the next place, it is every day 
rising in character and worth. ‘The dreadful, snuff-taking, 
courteous, epigrammatic old humbug who flourishes in novels 
asa diplomatist of the old school, is almost as much out of 
date now as a dodo. Young men who are sufliciently well 
recommended to get into the Service at all are encouraged by 
thinking that if they work hard they will get on, and that 
their services will, sooner or later, be recognised by a judi- 
cious Foreign Secretary and a grateful country. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Tuornton to Washington was a great professional 
triumph, for the expediency of dazzling or overawing the 
Yankees by the presence of a live lord was most strongly 
urged on Lord Srantey. And the whole course of modern 
politics is to foster this tendency of the Diplomatic Service to 
become a profession. Nothing contributed so much to keep 
up the notion that the whole object of the Diplomatic Service 
Was to provide a certain number of Ministerial protegcs with 
easy, though not largely paid, berths, as the existence of all 
the absurd little Courts of Germany. There was nothing to do 
at these Courts, nothing or next to nothing to be learnt, and 
hothing to be hoped for. Even the diplomatist of novels can 
hardly think it worth while to air his best anecdotes or bring 
out lis finest snuff-box at Pumpernickel. But when English 
missions are confined to places of some little real importance, 
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as will soon be the case, members of the Diplomatic Service 
will always find something to do and to learn, wherever they 
may be stationed. To know thoroughly the history, litera- 
ture, and politics of different countries, so far as the length of 
their residence in each permits, has become the ideal of 
diplomatists of the new school, just as to flirt and to bow, and 
to cover hatred and friendship alike with a smile, was the 
ideal, or is popularly taken to have been the ideal, of diplo- 
matists of the old school. It is a change greatly for the 
better; and even if the new footing on which the Foreign 
Office will stand in consequence of Mr. Lasoucuere’s motion 
does not lead to greater economy, it will at least confirm the 
pert in following the path of improvement on which it has 
entered. 


THE SUSPENSORY BILL. 

5 debate of last week on the Bill for suspending appoint- 

ments to Irish benefices was much more interesting than 
the disagreeable squabbles which have ordinarily characterized 
the present Session. There was neither violence nor rudeness, 
and the speeches related for the most part to the subject of 
discussion. Mr. Harpy, who is deservedly regarded as the 
real champion of the Irish Church, said all that could be 
directly said in favour of the Establishment, and against the 
Suspensory Bill. He even hinted at the Coronation Oath as 
it was once interpreted by Sir Roserr Prez, who, having 
once had occasion to explain a part of it away, confined him- 
self, according to his judicious custom, to his own immediate 
object. The numerous supporters of the Government who 
thoroughly abhor Mr. Giapstone’s policy listen with plea- 
sure to an able and sincere exponent of their own opinions; 
and yet the possessor of a strong and erroneous belief’ is often 
disappointed to find how fast prejudices crumble on exposure 
to the outward air. It is easier to cherish a vague impression 
that the Irish Establishment is sacred than to be satisfied 
with the fallacies which were alone at Mr. Harpy’s command. 
The unhappy minority is forced again and again to turn 
from its zealous adherent and representative to the versatile 
advocate who has for twenty years guarded the Conservative 
fuith, as Venus protected /ENgas, by raising round it an 
impenetrable mist. After a long exchange of commonplaces 
from either side of the House, the contest, if a one-sided 
struggle deserves the name, resolved itself into a rhetorical 
duel between Mr. Disrarti and Mr. Giapsrone. In intel- 
lectual vigour the combatants are not unequally matched; 
but it is easier to defend the right than the wrong, and to 
express a firm conviction than to confuse a simple issue. 
When a skilful debater has to support an untenable proposi- 
tion, his easiest course is to amuse his audience by speaking 
of something else. Mr. Disrar.i perhaps appeared to his 
simpler followers to be arguing against the Suspensory Bill, 
when he was at great length proving to an incredulous House 
that Lord Mayo had not proposed the endowment of a Catholic 
University, the payment of the priests, or the increase of the 
Regium Donum. Although the House and the country 
had correctly understood Lord Mayo to point to all those 
measures, it is true that they had not been formally proposed 
on behalf of the Government, and any pledges which have 
been given to the Roman Catholic hierarchy have been con- 
veniently released by the convenient demand of the prelates 
for impossible concessions. The interpretation of Lord Mayo’s 
speech was but remotely connected with the question of 
abolishing the Establishment, and of preventing in the mean- 
time the creation of vested rights in the benefices which are 
to be suppressed. It was only towards the close of his speech 
that Mr. DisraELi recurred to the more relevant argument of 
the damage which the destruction of the Irish Church may 
inflict on the English Establishment. In one sense the 
anticipation is probably well founded, for agitation is for- 
tified by a precedent of success; but, if Mr. Disraz.i were 
a zealous and thoughtful Churchman, he would not perhaps be 
anxious to identify the institution which he valued with a 
similar fabric which, rightly or wrongly, is doomed to earl 
destruction. Arbitrary paradoxes are safer than double-edged 
arguments, and Mr. DisragLi compromised no interest ex- 
cept his own reputation for good taste when he stated that 
he had lately heard a cry of “ No Protestantism.” Except 
from some obscure ecclesiastical fanatic striving to attract 
notice by abuse of the English Reformers, neither Mr. Disrar.i 
nor any other persons can have heard any such cry. The 
Roman Catholic clergy, indeed, now, as at all other times, 
professionally denounce Protestantism in the strongest lan- 
guage, but they have a perfect right to vituperate their 
opponents among their own co-religionists; and they are 
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not known to have been of late more than usually abusive. 
In a free translation, Mr. Disrart1 might be understood 
to say that, although the Suspensory Bill might be the 
legitimate corollary of a sound proposition, and although the 
House was certainly about to pass it, he had not yet aban- 
doned the hope of baffling Mr. GLapstone. In an appropriate 
peroration, he declared that managed majorities could not 
change the opinion of a nation. An alliterative phrase in 
the nature of a nickname requires no foundation of fact or 
of definite meaning. In point of fact, the majority has not 
been managed with extraordinary skill, and, as Mr. DisraELi 
well knows, it derives its cohesion from its agreement with 
the prevailing national opinion; but a managed majority, or 
any other impalpable product of rhetoric, probably pleased 
Mr. Disrarui’s party better than Mr. Harpy’s imprudent 
earnestness. The Coronation Oath assuredly furnishes no 
reason for the maintenance of the Irish Church; nor is Mr. 
Harpy’s unknown lawyer, who fears that the Union will be 
ipso facto repealed in default of a saving clause, a formidable 
opponent to Mr. GLapsTone; but there can never be any 
certainty that a managed majority, being a mysterious entity, 
may not be an objectionable instrument in the bands of a 
conspirator against the Constitution. 


The Irish Church, with all the demerits attached to its 
position, might have been expected to die harder. An old 
institution, associated with many strong interests and with 
some deep-rooted convictions, deserves a better fate than to be 
represented in its last struggle by a defender who shares none 
of the illusions of his party. It is evident to every member 
of the House of Commons that Mr. Disraett feels that he is 
maintaining an untenable cause, and that he exerts all his 
skill in avoiding an encounter with Mr. Guiapsrone at 
close quarters. ‘The many questionable propositions to which 
his opponents apply a harsher name have almost as little con- 
nexion with falsehood as with truth, for they can scarcely 
be intended to deceive either friends or enemies. The astutest 
of pleaders would fail in the attempt to assign perjury on 
the allegations of an affidavit founded on Mr. Disraexi’s 
statements. In the debate on the Suspensory Bill Mr. 
Giapstone must have felt that he was wasting conclusive 
demonstrations of truths which, except by Mr. Harpy, had 
not been seriously disputed. ‘The sophistry which is em- 
ployed in making the worse appear the better reason is a 
more legitimate exercise of ingenuity than Mr. Disraz.i’s 
accumulation of phrases which are not in the nature of 
reasons. The discussion was not practically important, because 
the principle of the Suspensory Bull had already been affirmed 
by the decisive vote on the second and third Resolutions. The 
{louse of Commons had done enough to satisfy public opinion 
in England and Ireland, and it is understood that the House of 
Lords will vindicate the relics of its independence by refusing 
to pass the Bill. It matters comparatively little whether 
a hundred benefices are filled up within the ensuing year by 
incumbents who will do well not to rely too contidently on 
the sacredness of their vested interests, for Parliament may not 
improbably hold that the division on the Suspension Bill in 
tie House of Commons conveyed sufficient warning to future 
freighters in a sinking ship. If an Irish prelate should 
unfortunately die before the next Session, it may perhaps 
not be altogether easy to provide a competent successor. A 
clergyman holding a valuable living which he may hope to 
retain during life might involve himself in grave embarrass- 
ment by accepting a see which is virtually condemned. Mr. 
Harpy pointed out fuirly and accurately the anomalies which 
might possibly arise if all ecclesiastical appointments were 
suspended for one or two yeurs, but exactly the same in- 
equalities will be created when the Establishment is finally 
abolished. It is highly probable that Mr. Harpy’s fears will 
be justified by the creation of vacancies in parishes thickly 
inhabited by Protestant Churchmen, while sinecures in 
Munster and Connaught will encourage the longevity which 
notoriously belongs to annuitants. ‘The evil would, however, 
Le reduced to its lowest point by the earliest possible com- 
suencement of the process of destruction. If the liouse of Lords 
should, contrary to expectation, pass the Suspension Bill, the 
linal extinction of rights in Irish benefices will be accom- 
plished some months earlier; but, on the other hand, there is 
some advantage in the habit of instinctive - resistance to great 
organic changes. Institutions incomparably more valuable 
than the Irish Establishment may perhaps be endangered 
by the discovery that ancient possession affords no security 
against modern innovation. Mr. GLaDsToNe’s proposals may be 
just and expedient, but there is perhaps more foundation than 
Mr. Disnaett suspects for his frequeut warnings of the crisis 


which may be produced by the abolition of the Lrish Church. 


The unreformed Parliament has overthrown many abuses 
which seemed inveterate, and Englishmen may with a safe 
conscience accept Count MonTaLeMbert’s compliments on the 
sound discrimination which has led them to destroy nothing 
but evil. The new constituencies will perhaps not be 
equally cautious, and, for a time at least, they will be im- 
patient to reap the fruit of their unaccustomed exercise of 
political power. When the Irish Church is disposed of, some 
other class or corporation will probably become the object of 
attack. The contingent risk supplies no reason for maintain- 
ing a mischievous system, but it suggests some excuse for the 
probable scruples of the House of Lords. - 


THE FRENCH SENATE AND MATERIALISM, 


— French Senate would belie its origin and its cha- 
racter if it were not capable, for several successive 
sittings, of maintaining with the utmost gravity a discussion 
upon the interests of religion. M. Dupin’s long speech on 
the subject of the progress of Materialism in France, and 
more especially in the French schools of medicine, was 
succeeded by a debate in which interesting speeches in 
defence of professorial liberty were made by M. Sainte-Beuve 
and M. Micuen Cuevatier; and the side of the cle 
was espoused by the Archbishop of Paris and Cardinal 
DE Bonnecnose. M. Durvy, the Minister of Instruction, 
as became a State Minister, occupied a middle position 
between the two. The sweeping accusation brought by 
Mgr. be Bonnecuose against the general tenor of professorial 
teaching was denied by the official spokesman of the Govern- 
ment, and it became clear, in the course of the discussion, 
that Mgr. pe Bonnecnose and his friends, in respect of more 
than one Professor, had wildly overstated their case. The 
debate, launched as it was, could only have one conclusion. 
The Imperial Government is extremely sensitive on the 
subject of M. Duruy, and of the attacks made upon him by 
the clerical party throughout the country. The Pore himself 
has led the tirade against the vilipended Minister, and 
it is the fashion in Ultramontane circles to couple his name 
with the names of the most abused heretics and infidels of the 
day. ‘To accept the motion of M. Dupuy, and refer the petition 
of a clerical coterie on the subject of materialism and infidelity 
to the official consideration of the authorities, would have 
been to slap the Emperor’s Minister in the face. The French 
Senate is pious, but, above all, it is Imperialist. It fears 
Gob, but it also respects the Emperor. It passed accordingly, 
by a considerable majority, to the simple order of the day. 
As one of the speakers naively remarked, when one is young, 
one is a radical and a libre penseur ; but after the age of forty 
a man becomes devout and loyal—the first because he has 
“ suffered,” the second because he has “ interests in life.” 
The conflict in the French Senate was, fortunately, between 
the comparative merits of loyalty and devotion only. On the 
whole, it decided discreetly enough that, abominable as are 
materialism and infidelity, disrespect to the Government 
would be more abominable still. 

The cry raised by Mgr. pe Bonnecnose is the old and 
somewhat ingenious cry by which the French hierarchy ever 
since the Restoration have sought to turn the principles of 
modern democracy against the demons who invented them. 
The firmula which they have adopted has a delicious sound 
of moderation—* la liberté de l’enseignement.” It was to 4 
similar wat.hword that M. MonraLembert and his friends in 
days long passed away rallied the forces of the Church. 
Twenty-tive years ago the term was a familiar one among 
the Parliamentary politicians of the day; and probably, 
as long as the Catholic Church continues to have any 
considerable political power in France, so long will it 
keep up the warfare against the secular system which 
prevents clerical influence from biassing and modelling the 
education of the rising generations. In such controversies 
the name of Dupiy has certainly been famous, but not for such 
speeches as those pronounced by M. Durty the other day. The 
real significance of the specious programme of liberty of in- 
struction put forward last week by the M. Dupin of 1363 was 
pointed out by the M. Dupin of 1844. It was at the be- 
ginning of the Session of that year that the Kina’s Speech 
once more avnounced authoritatively what had been for some 
years promised behind the scenes to the chief clerical agita- 
tors of the time—the presentation of a law to ensure “liberty 
of teaching.” So thoroughly was the phrase understvod, 
that the Chamber, in its reply to the Address, took care 
limit it in a way that was not calculated to please its pious 
authors :—“ Nous accueillons avec empressement ’assurance 
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« que le projet de loi qui nous sera présenté sur l’instruction 
# secondaire, en satisfaisant au veu de la charte pour la 
Jiberté de l’enseignement, maintiendra l’autorité et l’action 
de Etat sur éducation publique.” And in supporting the 
adoption of the paragraph, M. Dupry pointed out in 1844 all the 
ambiguity that lay under the clerical use of the word liberty :— 
“ Sous une question de liberté s’agite une question de domi- 
nation.” 

The battle between the friends and advocates of the clerical 
and the secular systems respectively lasted from 1844 down to 
the Republic of 1848, when the principle which still, with 
certain modifications, regulates the domestic policy of the 
State, was laid down in Article g of the Constitution :— 
“ L’enseignement est libre. La liberté de l’enseignement 
“ g’exerce sous les conditions de capacité et de moralité deter- 
“ minées par les lois et sous la surveillance de Etat.” The 
State, in other words, cannot afford to guarantee un- 
limited license of action to a great privileged community 
like the Church, which must not at one and the same 
time enjoy the advantages of protection and claim the 
liberty of free trade. A State Churen, in France as else- 
where, purchases its splendid position with some minor sacri- 
fices of independence. On the other hand, in bringing the whole 
weight of its authority to bear on questions of education, the 
Roman Catholic Church in France is only obeying a natural 
instinct. The Catholic clergy well know that the future of 
their faith is to a considerable extent in the hands of those 
who can control the education of the young. If Catholicism 
loses this vantage-ground it loses everything, for it is obvious 
that almost the entire power it possesses rests on the educational 
influences it has already enjoyed. In the attack on materialism 
and infidelity of which M. Dupin this month has been 
the fugleman, we see therefore nothing more than a breath 
of the old controversial tempest which for forty years 
has been raging at intervals in France. It is extremely pro- 
bable that the scientific professors of France, her doctors and 
her chemists, like those of other countries, are imbued with 
ideas which the orthodox world is unanimous in deploring, 
and apparently impotent to refute; but the importance of the 
recent agitation will not appear great to those who remember 
the attacks on the University of France in 1843 and 1844, 
in which the “monopoly” of the University, the “ immo- 
“rality ” of the University, the “atheism” of its Professors, 
and the “irreligion” of its pupils, were the general 
burden of pious denunciation. All this may be summed 
up in two propositions. The first is, that the general 
tendency of scientific teaching in France is anti-Catholic. 
There is nothing singular in this, considering that Catholicism 
chooses to lay its finger on the sciences, and to insist on in- 
ductive philosophy adopting formulas and dogmas which are 
modelled upon AristoTLe or GALEN. ‘The second fact de- 
ducible generally from the controversy is, that the medical 
schools in France are inclined to extreme materialistic 
opinions. How the Church can expect to help this, it is not 
easy to see. It is impossible to draw a clear line between 
those scientific theories about the brain which orthodoxy 
likes and those which it dislikes, and to rule that Professors 
may say that matter is divisible, but that any Professor who 
says that matter thinks is to be banished from his chair. 
M. Durvy seems to us to have adopted a sane and discreet 
altitude between the two extremes. A materialist propaganda 
in the schools of medicine he is prepared to put down with a 
high hand; and in this, as an administrator, he is right, be- 
cause the schools of medicine ought to be free from all propa- 
gandist influences, materialist or spiritualist. It is, however, 
a litile too much to ask that the Imperial Government shall 
commit itself to any one view about the nature and origin of 
natural forces; and, on the whole, we may add that, if there 
1s anything which would widen still further the breach 
between the Papacy and modern ideas, it would be a success- 
ful attempt at interference by the Catholic hierarchy with 
the secular teaching of France. Succeed, however, such an 
attempt could not. Every other five or ten years it is 
made in France, and it regularly fails. The recent debate 
is nothiug in violence or virulence to those which in the 
time of the Orteanists and Bournons agitated the French 
Chambers, partly perhaps because the Chambers are no 
longer the receptacles of the learning and patriotism of the 
Nation, 


THE MANNERS OF PARLIAMENT. 
P#osorHicaL historians, as they are called, often 


' enlarge upon the connexion of the social habits with the 
Political lite of a nation, If politics are only the expansion 


of ethics, and if the nation must reflect merely an expanded 


image of the family, it is impossible that the State can be 


either far above or far below the ordinary and average 
condition of those who make up the State. A low tone 
of social morals implies a low condition of the public con- 
science; and the Legislature or Deliberative Council, the 
King, the Senate, the Parliament, the Congress, or the 
Minister, is only what the general temper of tle community 
requires. Cato would have been as much an impossibility 
in the Lower Empire as another than Exacasatus in the 
crumbling fabric of dissolute Imperialism. If, therefore, we 
are disposed to consider certain Parliamentary notables, or 
certain recent Parliamentary experiences, as solecisms, we 
may be forced to ask whether English society as it is does 
not produce, or rather invite, or it may be compel, these little 
awkward incidents, naturally, and in deference to the ordi- 
nary laws of production and generation, There is one 
curious feature of modern English thought and feeling —or, to 
speak more accurately, there is one characteristic of our want 
of thought and feeling—which consists in the universal taste 
for bufloonery and grimace. The only form of dramatic 
entertainment which is very popular is that of burlesque. 
It has been reserved for us to invent and propagate the 
comic journal, in which everything serious and involving 
the highest interests is studied only as an occasion for 
caricature and inconvenient jesting. Parliament is surveyed 
as an opportunity for weekly travesty, and we shall probably 
live to see the Sunday lessons turned into an hebdumadal farce. 
If we are to trust the ingenious artists who give us the 
ordinary language of cultivated people in Clubs and fashion- 
able life, conversation and personal intercourse is made up of 
nothing but a farcical affectation of perpetual badinage, and a 
simulated scoffing at everybody and everything human and 
divine. Not to believe in anything, to have no feelings 
except to laugh at them, to consider sincerity and conviction 
as mere subjects of superb fun is, or is supposed to be, the 
highest aim of the cultivated intellect. Optimists, of course, 
will tell us, and not without some truth, that a good deal of 
this is mere affectation, and a reaction against the stilted 
hypocrisy of past times; or they will go further, and argue 
that all this is a good sign of the social constitution, and that 
it merely means a grand and sincere protest on behalf of truth 
and reality and earnestness. The age of chivalry and of cere- 
monious etiquette and of formal politeness rotted out by reason 
of its inherent corruption and hollowness; being only a simu- 
lated vi:tue, it perished by a natural reaction. ‘Lhere is some- 
thing in this. But there are remedies which may be taken in 
excess; and most people think that, in ourscorn and contempt 
for insincerity and humbug, we have gone quite far enough. 
The pendulum has swung to the full extent which society, if 
it is to exist at all, can endure, in the direction of so-called 
earnestness; and, in our contempt for one sort of so-called 
humbug, we are running the risk of being brutalized. If 
Court suits and ruffles did not guarantee honour and probity 
in their wearers, our shooting jackets and flannel shirts do 
not necessarily imply the manners, as they certainly exclude 
the outward show, of the gentleman. 


First as a standard of morals, in all that makes up that 
complex term, we look to the House gf Commons. It ought 
to present the ideal of society as it is, and it does so because it 
cannot help doing so. The six hundred and fifty picked men 
of England cannot but reflect the England of the day, and 
our Parliament men are neither in advauce nor in the rear of 
the general standard, For pretty nearly this whole Session 
the House of Commons has gone as nearly as possible to the 
verge of the manners and language of what used to be called 
a bear-garden. What the manners and language of a bear- 
garden were, we have no means of knowing ; but that Eliza- 
bethan assembly must have been very bad indeed if it were 
worse than its Victorian antitype. Acrimonious personal dis- 
cussions, a scene, a free fight of tongues at any rate, and it 
is almost a pity that it should not Le of fisis—this is the 
stereotyped comment on our living Parliamentary manners. 
Possibly there is provocation for ail this. The taunts gene- 
rally have something of substance to justily them. When men 
are in a false position, as is undoubtedly the case with the 
Ministry and Mr. Disraxi’s supporters, they are apt to feel 
it. 1t is not in human nature, when one’s enemy is covered 
with mud, not to remind him of his dirty coat; nor is it 
in human nature, when one’s coat is dirty, and everybody 
points it out, not to feel sore, and to show one’s soreness, 
And, on the other hand, when you kuow that you 
ure ohly one of a rabble, and when your best, if your 
most insuflerably candid, friend assures you of the fact, this 
conviction, hardiy tends to guod-humour, because it cer- 
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tainly damages personal self-respect. So that it comes to 
this—that both sides of the House not only are, but know 
that they are, in a false position, and resent it accordingly. 
Their resentment takes a vulgar form because, unfortunately, 
it represents a state of things inconsistent with self-respect. 
A man is always petulant, irritable, and offensive when he 
knows that he is in a discreditable position, This is the 
case just now with the House of Commons. Last year it 
passed a Reform Bill which three-fourths of the House 
disliked or vehemently suspected. This year the Opposition 
has affected a false and simulated unanimity in favour of 
a measure for which there is little real enthusiasm, and 
which, had they been in office, they would never have 
proposed; while, as regards the Ministerial benches, there 
is an all but universal feeling that a great constitutional 
party is being once more tricked. And it is because 
neither side chooses to avow its secret convictions that it 
shows on every occasion its soreness and spite and sense of 
humiliation. Coarse language, unfeeling and precipitate 
action, are only the outward form and expression of a deep, 
inward sense of degradation. Parliament is ill-tempered and 
ill-mannered because it knows that it is in a false position. 
One member would not call his friends a rabble, nor would 
another salute his allies as yelping hounds, unless the sense 
of humiliation was on either side very keen and piercing. 
A Ministry on sufferance, rated, and compelled to bear it 
with a jatient shrug, may perhaps know that sufferance is 
its badge, but can hardly be expected, with Suy.ock’s treat- 
ment, to show other than Suytock’s temper. The smiling 
cheek with which Mr. Disrae_t meets the Antonio of Parlia- 
ment cannot be better than the goodly outside falsehood 
hath; and, todo Mr. Guapstone justice, he reciprocates his 
rival’s temper, and he is as like 
To spit on him again and spurn him too, 

for all Mr. Disrae.i’s amenity and courtesy. 

If these are the inward sores rankling in the breasts of the 
Parliamentary leaders, it is not to be wondered at that the 
camp-followers exhibit more than the usual tongue and license 
of the sutler’s booth. The growing practice of Parliamentary 
questions seems likely to resolve itself into a settled and 
organized opportunity for personal impertinence and de- 
liberate affront, and notices are inserted on the motion-book 
only as occasions for being spiteful. Mr. Buxton recently 
published, or the Jamaica Committee published for him, what 
we have not been slow to stigmatize as an extremely improper 
letter; but to put a question to him, or to ailect to be 
anxious to put a question to him, in Parliament as to its 
authenticity, and to indulge in small sneers about “a person 
called ‘Cuantes Buxtoy,’ ” was just as improper, and even 
more undignilied. ‘To include Mr. Wuattey in the cate- 
gory of rational people is perhaps an excess of that charity 
which thinketh no evil, and therefore it is superfluous to 
say anything of the member for Peterborough; but public 
decency is assailed, because personal propriety is sacrificed, 
when one otherwise so respectable as Mr. NewbrGaTe offers an 
apology, however halting, for the execrable association which 
printed, and circulated in the public streets, the Confessional 
Unmasked. Mr. Brigut and Mr. Disrkartt may bandy scoff 
and taunt with each other, and may avail themselves of the 
excuse of hot blood and the excitement of a heady fight, but 
the very presence of Mr. RearveN in Parliament is a serious 
thing. It is quite true that the Speaker vindicated the credit 
of the House in declining to put on the books a permanent 
record of the question which the member for Athlone gave 
notice of his intention to put, suggesting that the QuEEN should 
abdicate the Throne; and it is equally true that a tribute to 
senatorial decency was offered by the extraordinary mode in 
which the House of Commons expressed its opinion of Mr. 
Rearpen, by deliberately calling on him to stand up in his 
place, and then with one consent hooting and hissing him into 
compulsory silence. But with all this Mr. Rearven is not so 
much an exception to, as an extreme instance of, our Par- 
liamentary régime. His question, or motion, or whatever 
it was, only fulfils the type of the usual percontations in 
Parliament. He only put into a Parliamentary shape out-of- 
door gossip; the club talk, or omnibus talk, or comic journal 
talk of the hour. And this is just what all sorts of Parliament 
men are doing every day. Because here and there people in 
private gabble about the QuEEN or the Prince of Wa.es, or the 
wrongs, real or supposed, of the London tradesman, it seems 
very natural that this gabble should be gabbled in Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Rearpen only did in a very offensive and stupid 
and blundering way what Mr. Rearpen’s betters too often are 
doing. He dragged into Parliament things and talk about 
which Parliament had better, if it consults public feel- 


ing, and has any regard for decency and respect for public 
opinion, impose a vigorous check on its own voly- 
bility. And, on the whole, we are brought face to face 
with an unpleasant conclusion. If Parliament wishes to 
be respected, it had better think seriously of the duty 
of respecting itself. We are about to turn over a new 
and very important leaf in national life; and some of our 
prophets and seers have anxiously impressed on us the ad- 
mirable model of American institutions and American pro- 
gress. Judging from the present Session, we have not much 
to learn in the matter of Parliamentary manners from even 
Washington itself. 


TELEGRAPHS TO THE EAST. 


R. CRAUFORD’S deputation to the Inpran Secretary 

may, we hope, be taken as an indication that, with or 
without the assistance which they seek from the Government, 
the commercial community are determined to have somethi 
better, in the shape of telegraphic communication with the 
East, than the miserable system which at present disappoints 
the hopes of every one who trusts it. Sir Srarrorp Norra- 
cote said much to discourage all ideas of improvement, and, 
of all that he uttered, the most mischievous part was the 
promise, which neither he nor any one else can perform, of 
bringing the existing lines into satisfactory working order. 
Whatever may be thought of rival projects, the notion of 
getting messages sent without blunders and with reasonable 
speed through India and the Persian Gulf, then through the 
most barbarous section of Turkey in Asia, then from Con- 
stantinople through the scarcely less barbarous and much 
more corrupt provinces of European Turkey, and finally 
through half the States of Europe, is about the wildest that 
ever entered into the mind of man. The Persian Gulf route 
was a mistake from the first, and indeed was only taken up in 
momentary despair, most unreasonably entertained, in con- 
sequence of the failure of the faulty cable which had been 
laid in the Red Sea. The Government was frightened at the 
cost which it had incurred on the first abortive attempt, and, 
as is common with frightened people, rushed into a risk ten 
times greater than that from which it fled. If the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, after their first mishap, instead of setting 
to work energetically to improve the construction of their 
cables, had taken up some new scheme for reaching New York 
by way of Iceland or the Azores, they would have made a 
less mistake than the Government did when it adopted the 
project of a telegraph through Turkey. Now that it is too 
late, it is discovered that success in this ill-devised ven- 
ture is scarcely distinguishable from failure, and no one will 
believe that a line which has been going from bad to worse 
during the three years of its working is likely to be restored 
to perfect order merely because Sir Srarrorp NortHcote 
accepts the responsibility of remedying all defects. A greater 
man than our Lypian Secretary might fail in discharging an 
impossible duty. 

It is, unfortunately, probable that the pledges thus offered, 
valueless as they no doubt are, may have the effect of 
paralysing for a time all efforts to find a better substitute for 
the present Indian line; but it is scarcely conceivable that 
those who are interested in the vast commerce between this 
country and India will long put up with a telegraph which is 
dilatory and ineflicient in time of peace, and liable to be cut 
off altogether in time of war. ‘The new system of lines 
through Russia by which it is proposed to improve the 
Persian Gulf route may possibly accelerate messages in time 
of peace, but any advantage thus obtained will be purchased 
at the very serious price of placing our communications with 
India at the mercy of the Power which is of all the most 
likely to desire to obstruct them, or to use them against us. 

There may be differences of opinion as to the mode in 
which the object should be attained, but it is unquestionable 
that a direct line of telegraph to India, as free as possible from 
the interference of foreign Powers, is quite as much a political 
as a commercial necessity. Of the three modes of effecting 
such a scheme—namely, by the action of Government alone, 
by unassisted commercial enterprise, and by the guarantee 
system—the last is condemned by every consideration. Put 
it in what shape you will, it comes to this, that the Govern- 
ment are to bear the risk, and a Company to take the profit. 
No Chancellor of the Exchequer in his senses would at 
this day assent to such an arrangement while he had the 
preferable alternative of taking risk and profit together on 
account of the nation. The broad question remains whether 
we ought to look to private enterprise or national effort to 
give us a telegraph to India not unworthy of comparison 
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with that which connects this country with America. Upon 
this there is something to be said on either side. Sir 
SrarrorD NorTHcoTE might, as an excuse for doing nothing, 
have contrasted the blunders which the Government made in 
their own lines with the ultimate triumph, in spite of previcus 
blunders, of the Atlantic Company ; but a Ministry which is at 
this moment pressing on a Bill for the absorption of all the 
private telegraphs in England can scarcely, with consistency, 
maintain that the great lines which traverse innumerable 
foreign States, and are exposed to all kinds of political 
embarrassments, are enterprises more especially suited to the 
means of private Companies than to the resources of the 
Imperial Government. If it is right that the whole in- 
ternal telegraph system should be combined with the Post 
Office into one Government department, it must be @ for- 
tiori right that the foreign telegraphs, like the foreign mails, 
should be managed by the national Executive. If it is 
wrong to lay an ocean line, for fear of discouraging private 
enterprise, it must be much more wrong to buy up the 
home lines and absolutely exclude private enterprise from 
a field which it has worked with some degree of success. 
Moreover, the fact that the Government has itself laid the 
Persian Gulf cable, and set itself up asa rival to any other 
Indian line, affords a still more conclusive reason why the 
more efficient line which is now imperatively called for should 
be supplied by the Government, whose interposition has 
already excluded competition without giving us any satis- 
factory substitute for it. While the Indian Government 
supports a line which never can be anything but a wretchedly 
bad one, it is scarcely fair to throw upon commercial men the 
duty of supplying a better communication which the Govern- 
ment itself ought to have established in the first instance. If 
the suggestion were acted upon, and an independent series of 
submarine cables laid from England to India, with the sole 
exception of the short transit across the Isthmus of Suez, we 
should probably in a few years hear of a Government Bill 
founded on the assumption that the telegraph ought to be in 
the same hands as the Post Office, and proposing to effect a 
compulsory purchase of the undertaking. If Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore had desired to discourage every effort to make the 
only line which can ever work satisfactorily between this 
country and India, he could have said nothing more conducive 
to that end than he did say in his answer to the deputation. 
Still, believing, as we do, that all enterprises of this character, 
involving national interests complicated by political relations, 
and requiring the same sort of administrative monopoly as the 
postal service, ought to be undertaken by the Government, 
we see little prospect of the end in view being accomplished 
by these means. If we are ever to obtain a sound system 
of telegraphs to India, and thence to China and Australia, 
we think we may predict that we shall owe it to unassisted 
Private enterprise. 


And there is no substantial reason why an undertaking 
of this kind should be less successful than the Atlantic 
cable. The science of telegraphy has made enormous 
strides since the first unfortunate Red Sea cable was laid. 
The risk of getting a bad cable is now almost entirely 
got rid of, so carefully have all the requisite checks been 
established to guard against every defect of manufacture. 
The danger in laying even a deep-sea cable resolves it- 
self at most into some possible outlay for the purpose of 
picking up a broken end in case of a fracture. The 
special risk of losing the cable altogether has disappeared 
since our engineers have learned how to recover a line 
sunk more than two miles deep. The whole cost of making 
and laying in sound condition a submarine line is calculable 
with as much exactness as that of constructing a railway, 
and is insurable as readily as the value of a ship; and 
the only item which bafiles calculation is the amount of 
gross returns, which, as the American line has proved, 
altogether throw previous estimates into the shade. Even 
the miserable line to India, which no one would use if he 
could help it, brings in a very large revenue ; and the receipts 
of a line under Knglish control, which would convey messages 
with rapidity and accuracy, could not but be enormously 
greater. The competition of a rival Government line, though 
altogether unsound in principle, would do little damage to a 
Company that should lay an efficient line, and, but for the 
vain hopes that have been cherished of inducing the Govern- 
ment to act consistently in the matter and construct the line 
itself, we have no doubt that a good working cable would 
before this have been established from Suez to Bombay. In 
order to complete the communication, there ought also to be a 
deep-sea line from Alexandria to Malta, replacing so much of 
the Government line as is constantly being broken in con- 


sequence of being laid in shallow water on a rugged bottom ; 
and two more links—one from Malta to Gibraltar, and the other 
from Gibraltar to Falmouth—would exclude all foreign inter- 
ference except only between Alexandria and Suez, where the 
liberal co-operation of the Egyptian Government might be 
easily secured on terms which would place the working of the 
whole line in English hands. An enterprise of this character 
would be costly, but a great part of the benefit would be 
secured by completing only one-half of the programme. 
Communication with Alexandria and Suez is already far 
better than with Constantinople, and if the line through the 
Red Sea to Aden and thence to Bombay were once estab- 
lished, enough would be done to divert all the Indian traffic 
into the new route, and the perfecting of the Mediterranean 
and ocean sections might be left to future efforts. Whether 
this scheme may first be realized by a Government or a 
Company, it is the only rational route for an Indian telegraph, 
and sooner or later its natural and political advantages cannot 
fail to ensure its construction. 


AFFRONTED WOMANHOOD. 


A=—_ other queer anomalies in human nature is the 
difference that les between sectarian sins and personal 
immoralities, between the intellectual untruth of a man’s creed 
and the spiritual evil of his own nature. Rigid Calvinism, for 
instance, which narrows the issues of divine grace and shuts up 
the avenues of salvation from all but a select few, is a sour and 
illiberal faith; and yet a rigid Calvinist, simply continuing to 
believe in predestination and election as he was taught from the 
beginning, may be a generous, genial, large-hearted man. An 
inventor scheming out the deadliest projectile that has yet been 
devised is not necessarily indifferent to human life on his own 
account; nor is every American who talks tall talk about the 
glorious destinies of his country, and the intinite superiority of 
his countrymen, as conceited personally as he is vainglorious 
nationally. In fact, he may be a very modest fellow by his own 
fireside, and though, in his quality of American, of course able 
to whip universal creation, in his mere quality of man quite 
ready to take the lower seat at the table, and to give honour where 
honour is due. This kind of distinction between the faults of 
the sect and the person, the nature and the cause, is very notice- 
able in women; and especially in all things relating to themselves. 
Individually, many among them are meek and long-suffering 
enough, and would be as little capable of resenting a wron 
as of revenging it. Being used from the cradle to a g 
deal of snubbing, they take to it kindly, as a part of the 
inevitable order of things, and kiss the chastening rod with 
edifying humility; but, collectively, they are the most im- 
patient of rebuke, the most arrogant in moral attitude, and 
the most restive of all created things sought to be led or 
driven. The woman who will bear to hear of her faults with- 
out offering a word in self-defence, and who will even say peccavi 
quite humbly if hard pressed, fires up into illimitable indignation 
when told that her foibles are characteristic of her sex, and that 
she is no worse than nature meant her to be. Personally she is 
willing to confess that she is only a poor worm grovelling in the 
dust—perhaps an exceptionally poor worm, if of the kind given to 
spiritual asceticism—but by her class she claims to be considered 
just next door to an angel, and arrogates to her sex virtues which 
she would blush to claim in her own behalf. Men, as men, are 
all sorts of bad things, as every one knows. They are selfish, 
cruel, tyrannical, sensual, unjust, bloodthirsty—where does the list 
end? and human nature in the abstract is a bad thing too, given 
over to lies and various deadly lusts; but women, as women, are 
exempt from any special share in the general iniquity, and only 
come under the &. with the rest of universal nature, with lambs 
and doves and other pretty creatures, not quite perfection because 
of the Fall, which spoilt everything, and yet very nearit. As 
children of the rash parents who corrupted the race they cer- 
tainly suffer from the general infection of sin that followed, but, 
as daughters contrasted with the sons, they are so far superior to 
those evil-minded brethren of theirs that their comparative 
virtues by sex override their positive vices by race. As individuals, 
they are worms; as human beings, they are poor sinful souls; but 
by their womanhood they are above rebuke. 

Women have been so long wrapped in this pleasant little 
delusion about the sacredness of their sex, and the perfections 
belonging thereto by nature, that any attempt to show them the 
truth, and convince them that they too are guilty of the mean 
faults and petty ways common to a fallen humanity, and in 
certain things special to themselves, is met with the pro- 
found scorn or shrill cries of affronted womanhood. A man 
who speaks of their faults as they appear to him, and as he 
suflers by them, is illiberal and unmanly, and the rage of the 
more hysterically indignant would not be very far below that of 
the Thracian Mznads, could they lay hands on the offending 
Orpheus of the moment; but a woman who speaks from know- 
ledge, and touches the weak places and the sore spots known best 
to the initiated, is a traitress even baser than the rude man who 
perhaps knew no better. The whole life and being of woman- 
hood must be held sacred from censure, exalted as it is by a kind 


of sentimental apotheosis that will not bear reasoning about, to 
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something very near divinity. Even the follies of fashion must 
be exempt from both ridicule and rebuke, on the ground of man’s 
utter ignorance of the merits of the question; for how should a 
poor male body know anything about trains or crinolines, or the 
pleasure that a woman feels in making herself ridiculous or inde- 
cent in appearance and a nuisance to her neighbours? while, for 
anything graver than the follies of fashion, it is in a manner high 
treason against the supremacy of the sex to assume that they deserve 
either ridicule or rebuke. Besides, it is indelicate. Women are 
made to be worshipped, not criticized ; to be reverenced as some- 
thing mystically holy and incomprehensible by the grosser mascu- 
line faculties ; and it is indiscreet, to say the least of it, when vile 
man takes it on himself to test the idol by the hard mechanical 
tests of truth and common sense, and to show the world how 
much alloy is mingled with the gold. This is in ethics what the 
Oriental’s reserve about his harem is in domestic life. The 
sacredness of a Mahomedan’s womankind must be so complete 
that they are even nameless to the coarser sex; and not, “ How 
is your wife?” “ Tlow are your daughters?” but “How is your 
house? ” is the only accepted form of words by which Ali may 
ask Hassan about the health of his Fatimas and Zuliekas. In 
much the same way our women must be kept behind the close 
gilded gratings of affected perfectness, and, above all things, never 
publicly discussed—much less publicly condemned. 

It is by no means a proof of wisdom, or of the power of 
logically reasoning out a position and its consequences, that 
women should thus demand to be treated as things superior to 
the faults and follies of humanity at large. They are clamouring 
loudly, and with some show of justice, for an equal share in 
the world’s work and wages, and it is wonderfully stupid in 
them to stand upon their womanly dignity and their quasi- 
sacredness when told of their faults, and measured according to 
their shortcomings, not their pretensions. If they come down 
into the arena to fight, they must fight subject to the con- 
ditions of the arena, They must not ask for special rules 
to be made in their belialf—for blunted weapons on the one 
side, and impregnable defences on the other. If they demand 
either mystic reverence or chivalric homage they must be content 
with their own narrow but safe enclosure, where they have 
nothing to do but to look at the turmoil below, and accept with 
gratitude such portions of the good things fought for as the men 
to whom they belong see fit to bring them. They cannot have 
the good of both positions—the courtesy claimed by weakness, 
and the honour paid to prowess—at one and the same time. If 
they mingle in the mélée they must expect as hard knocks as the 
rest, and must submit to be bullied when they hit foul, and to be 
struck home when they hit wide. If they do not like these con- 
ditions, let them keep out of the fray altogether; but if they 
choose to mingle in it, no hysterics of attronted womanhood, how- 
ever loud the shrieks, will keep them safe from hard knocks and 
rough treatment. 

Time out of mind women have been credited with all the graces 
and virtues possible in a world which “ the trail of the serpent” 
has defiled. To be sure they have been cursed as well, as the 
causes of most of the miseries of society, from Eve’s time to 
Helen’s, and later still. TZecerrima causa, Se. But the praise 
alone sticks, so far as their own self-belief is concerned, 
and men, who create the curses, may arrange them to their 
own liking. The poet says they are “ministering angels” ; 
the very name of mother is to some men almost as holy as 
that of God, and the most solemn oath a Frenchman can 
take in a private way is not by his own honour, but by 
the name or the head or the life of his mother. As wives— 
well, save in the old nursery doggrel which sets forth that they 
are made of “all that’s good if well understood ”—as wives cer- 
tainly they get not a few ungentle rubs. But then only a husband 
knows where the shoe pinches, and if he blasphemes during the 
wearing of it, on his own head be the guilt, as is already the 
punishment. As maidens they are confessedly the most sacred 
manifestation of humanity, and to be approached with the 
reverence rightfully due to the holiest thing we know; while 
in the new spiritualistic world we are told to look for the time 
when the moral supremacy of woman shall be the recognised 
law of human life, and the reign of violence and tears and all 
iniquity shall therefore be at an end. Thus the moral love- 
liness of collective womanhood is a dogma which men are taught 
from their boyhood as an article of faith if not a matter of 
experience, and women naturally keep them up to the mark— 
theoretically, at all events. et for all this lip homage, of 
which so much account is made, women are often ill-used and 
brutalized, and in spite of their superior pretensions as often 
fall below men in every quality but that of patience. And 
patience is eminently the virtue of weakness, and therefore woman’s 
cardinal grace; speaking broadly and allowing for exceptions. 
But what women do not see is that all this poetic flattery comes 
originally from the idealizing passion of men, and that, left to 
themselves, with only each other for critics and analysers, they 
would soon find themselves stripped of their superfluous moral 
finery, and reduced to the bare core of uncompromising truth. And 
this would be the best thing for them in the end. If they could 
but rise superior to the weakness of flattery, they would rise 
beyond the power of much that now degrades them. If they 
would honestly consider the question of their own shortcomings 
when told where they fail, and what they could not do, and 
what = would be sure to make a mess of if they attempted, 
they would prove their title to man’s respect far more than they 


prove it now by the shrill cries and indignant remonstrances of 
affronted womanhood. This is the day of trial for man things— 
among others, for the capacity of women for an enlarged sphere of 
action and more public exercise of power. Do women think the 
show their fitness for nobler duties than those already assigned 
them, by their impatience under censure, which is, after all, but 
one mode of teaching? Are they qualifying themselves to act in 
concert with men, by assuming an absolute moral supre 
which it is a kind of sacrilege to deny? If they think they 
are on the right road as at present followed, let them go on in 
heaven’s name. When they have wandered sulfliciently fay 
perhaps they will have sense enough to turn back, and see for 
themselves what mistakes they have made and might have 
avoided, had they had the wisdom of self-knowledge in only a 
small degree. Certainly, so long as womanhood is held to confer 
per se, a special and unassailable divinity, so long will women be 
rendered comparatively incapable of the best work through 
vanity, through ignorance, and through impatience of the teach- 
ing that comes by rebuke. Nothing is so damaging in the 
long run as exaggerated pretensions; for by-and-by, after a certain 
period of uncritical homage, the world is sure to believe that 
the silver veil which it has so long respected hides deformity, not 
divinity, and that what is too sacred for public use is too poor for 
public honour. If the faults of women are not to be dise 

nor their follies condemned, because womanhood is a sacred thi 
and a man naturally respects his mother and sisters, then women 
must be content to live in a moral harem, where they will be safe 
from both the gaze and the censure of the outside world ; they must 
not come down into the battle-fields and the workshops, where 
they forfeit all claim to protection and have to accept the man’s 
law of “no favour.” It must be one thing or the other. Either 
their merits must be weighed and their capacity assayed in refer- 
ence to the place they want to take—and in doing this their faults 
must be boldly and distinctly discussed—or they must be content 
with their present condition; and with the mystic sanctity of 
womanhood accept also the moral seclusion belonging, by their 
very nature, to things too sacred for criticism and too perfect for 
censure, It rests with themselves to decide which it is to be. 


PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 


HE execution of Barrett marks the final extinction of one of 
the most popular of our ancestors’ amusements. Hanging 
in public has gone the way of Bartholomew Fair, and has died of 
the same disease. The blackguard element has become so strong 
in the crowd of spectators that it is thought better to have no 
spectators at all. Few people will regret the abolition of any 
spectacle which can attract upon one spot as hideous a collection 
of human beings as any city in the world can show; and those 
will regret it least who hold, with Mr. Mill, that punishment by 
death is at once the most merciful and most eilicient way of 
dealing with our worst criminals. If capital punishment neces- 
sarily implied the gathering together of the brutal mob which 
olluted the neighbourhood of Newgate on hanging mornings, 
it would certainly be an argument against retaining the punish- 
ment. Having made the discovery, however, that we can hang 
people without sending an official invitation to all the roughs, 
thieves, and burglars of London to honour us with their company, 
we have removed one of the chief sentimental objections to hang- 
ing. Yet we may, perhaps, be inclined to ask whether even this 
concession may not have its disadvantages. The main questions 
that may be discussed are as to the influence upon the spectators 
generally, and as to the influence upon that small and select 
portion of them which regards itself as more or less liable to 
act on some future vecasion as principals in the gratuitous ex- 
hibition. 
As to the spectators generally, we have first the simple view 
put forward with such touching naivelé, that this is a poor man’s 
question. The people have small enough opportunities of enjoy- 
ment, and their presence proves that a public execution is a real 
treat to them. Hanging is probably less attractive than beheading, 
because there is not the pleasure of seeing blood, and the skill 
displayed by Mr. Caleraft is less easily appreciable than that of an 
accomplished headsman. Still there is evidently a large part of the 
public which retains George Selwyn’s love for “ cotlins, corpses, 
and executions,” and would with him enjoy not merely seeing & 
man’s head cut off, but watching it sewed on again afterwards. 
Now, on true Benthamite principles, we ought to take account of 
this as of other pleasures, whether of benevolence or malevolence. 
To lose it is to deduct so much from the general sum of human 
enjoyment. Indeed, it might be argued, with some wersomge | 
that we pay too little attention to this source of satistaction. t 
is generally agreed that there was something degrading about & 
gladiatorial display; but undoubtedly it afforded an excitement 
which, in its way, must have been better than anything we can 
now enjoy. ‘To see two men actually fighting, with the strong 
probability that one of them would really killed, must have 
been as superior to any of our modern sham contests, to horse- 
racing, or even prizefighting, as a battle to a review. | If a man 
could only put aside his sense of humanity—and nothing is more 
easily done bya little practice—he would | find all other excite- 
menis incomparably vapid after a time. The delight which the 
British tourist takes in visiting the Morgue is a proof that some 
pleasure is to be extracted even from the sight of a damp, un- 
pleasant, dead body ; but to see a live body converted into a dead 
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one must be a pleasure more exquisite still. Who would not 
rather see & hard-fought battle—assuming that he could see it in 

—than the most admirable sham-fight that was ever per- 
formed for the delectation of sightseers? A tight-rope exhibition 
in which it could be warranted that a fatal accident would occur 
once in half a dozen times would probably make the exhibitor’s 
fortune. And it might be urged that when, as in the case of a 
battle or an execution, this pleasure can be enjoyed without 
involving any breach of the laws, the public ought not to be 
debarred from their amusement. 

Of course, the answer is that the pleasure is essentially de- 
moralizing. Even when the sense of justice is stimulated instead 
of being deadened, the morbid state of feeling which delights in, 
or is not repelled by, the sight of death should not be encouraged. 
So faras the pleasure of seeing a man hanged is a simple delight 
in horrors, it encourages a disgusting propensity. It should be 
checked as decidedly as any other of the strange perversions of 
morbid appetite to which men are liable. The only difficulty is 
that it is, or may be, complicated with a more respectable feeling. 
Aman might go to the execution with a laudable desire of being 
impressed by a solemn judicial action. So long as it was the 
fonion for criminals to make speeches to the surrounding mob, there 
was a fair chance that the scene would really appeal to honourable 
emotions. The death of State criminals gave a chance for some 
of the most striking incidents recorded in history. A man would 
have been wanting even in creditable curiosity if he had not 
wished to hear the last words of Charles I. or the regicides. It 
is some set-off against the security of our statesmen’s necks that 

have no longer a chance of addressing at least one public 
audience in their lives without any temptation to think of’ their 
constituents. Mr. Disraeli can never make a last dying speech 
and confession to tell us what he really thinks about the Irish 
Church, and so accomplished a performer must himself occasion- 
ally regret that he will never be placed in a position of such dra- 
matic force. The consciousness that the preacher was immediately 
to be hanged would add wonderfully to the effect of even a 
commonplace sermon. When highwaymen performed the same 
part their eloquence was naturally less edifying, but still the spec- 
tacle was so far improving that some eympathy with courage 
mingled with the morbid appetite for horrors. Perhaps, from a 
Christian point of view, a criminal should not be admired for 
dying game; but the admiration is natural, and not altogether 
degrading. In later times, when the whole spectacle has consisted 
in seeing a ruffian publicly strangled, with the chance of an occa- 
sional struggle with a clumsy hangman, the spectacle could hardly 
be improving in any case. It afforded in a higher degree the 
same sort of excitement which is sought in illustrated police 
journals. Any man more than one degree above the brutes 
would be shocked and sickened by the sight. The only apology 
to be made was, that a large portion of the spectators were 
scarcely that degree above the brutes, and that a strong dose of 
horror was necessary to excite their torpid imaginations. A genuine 
rough could hardly have that admirable lesson impressed upon him 
which the death of Charles I. is supposed to have inculeated— 
namely, that ruffians, like kings, have “alith in their necks ”— 
without personally witnessing an execution. It -v»s the only way 
of bringing the gallows home to his bosom. 

In short, the real value of a public execution was its deterrent 
effect ; it could do little at the best of times in raising the spec- 


tator’s moral tone, but in a certain state of feeling it would cer- 
tainly be a forcible warning. Even now, in a simple-minded rural | 
district, there is something to be said for publicity. An audience | 


of cultivated sensibility is simply shocked by such a sight, and 
an audience of unredeemable blackguards simply gloats over the 
disgusting details ; but there is an intermediate stratum at which 


the eflect may be healthier. There isno danger of spoiling the | 


delicacy of a country lout, and it may be useful to give his un- 
sophisticated mind something to think about for the 364 dull 
days of the year. The next time he is administering domestic 
correction to his wife, he may be induced to leave a fair margin of 
life in her. As it is, an overwhelming majority of the audience 
is at that stage in which the pleasure of witnessing a horrible 
sight is fully appreciated, and at the same time is soon forgotten 
for some new excitements of the back slums. So far as the 
healthy lesson is impressed upon them, it will be received equally 
through the medium of the press. The argument that people 
would not believe in a hanging unless they saw it is disposed 
of by the simple consideration that they believe everything 
which they see in the papers. The same means will enable us 
& convince the British rough of the strong probability of his 
being hanged without pandering to his brutal propensities. He 
will get the nearest approach to his old amusement through the 
eloqrence of penny-a-liners, and receive the same strength of con- 
Viction without the same gratification to his morbid tastes. The 
only question is the rather difficult one whether it is pleasanter to 
anticipate being hanged in public or in private. This, too, depends 
upon the character of the particular subject of the process. A culti- 
vated person would prefer the private execution ; not merely from 
the ingrained instinct against public exhibitions of any kind before 
@ noisy audience, but because his attention would be less dis- 
tracted. Dying is one of those contingencies which a reasonable 
being would desire to meet without unaecessary fluster; and the 
howls of some thousands of blackguards, male ‘and female, would 
an unpleasant accompaniment at one’s last moments. Even at 
the tog of being hanged, one would probably shrink from a taste 
pillory. A blackguard, on the other hand, thoroughly 


enjoys the presence of a multitude of his like under any circum- 
stances. He has been accustomed to relish their humour at all 
times, and his taste will not desert him at the gallows. For once 
in his life, he will have the pleasure of forming the centre of 
attraction for huge masses of ruffians, and that enamte will act 
to some extent as a substitute for ardent spirits. As people shrink 
from drowning themselves in cold weather, a London rough would 
shrink, even at his last moments, from an audience of a few police- 
men and reporters. No company could be less congenial in his 
life, and none could add so much terror to his death. 

Now, in the case of hanging, we are undoubtedly bound to 
consider chiefly the prejudices of the least civilized portion of 
mankind. We may trust an educated person to entertain a 
strong objection to being hanged under any circumstances, but it 
is clearly desirable to impress the lowest c with a strong con- 
viction of the unpleasant nature of the process. Anything that 
can add to the horror of the prospect, without being in any sense 
cruel, is so far an advantage ; and, so far as we can place ourselves 
in imagination at the point of view of an unredeemable scoundrel, 
we should say that the private performance was distinctly the 
most terrible. It would be a slight additional advantage that the 
attendants would —_ be less excited, and more likely there- 
fore to bring the business to a thoroughly successful conclusion. 
In shert, we shall probably find it better in most ways to wash 
our dirty linen as much as possible in private. Whether the 
change is any great symptom of improvement in public feeling 
would be a more difficult question. It certainly proves that 
in scme respects we have become more refined, and are easily 
shocked at sights which our ancestors considered to be rather 
gratifying than otherwise. On the other hand, the really effective 
argument has no doubt been that hangings have lately collected a 
crowd more utterly loathsome and offensive than could easily have 
been brought together at any former time. It has been felt to be 
intolerable that our streets should be periodically flooded with the 
overflowings from the human sewe The existence of such a 
mass of squalid criminals, actual or potential, is by no means 
encouraging, and it is possible that they may infect amusements of 
a more innocent nature than a public execution. 


CARDINAL ANDREA. 

sa illustrious victim has been sacrificed to the pitiless 

malevolence of the parti prétre at Rume. Or, to adopt the 
more pious phraseology of his persecutors, the same beneficent 
Providence which struck Cavour in the hour of his triumph has 
smitten down, at the very nick of time, another dangerous enem 
of the temporal power. Cardinal Andrea is dead and buri 
The latest accounts inform us that the Pope predicted his death 
the day before it occurred, and that Andrea replied that, if he died 
first, His Holiness would immediately follow. Whether or not 
there is any truth in this, we need hardly say that we attach no 
importance to the current on dit of the Italian newspapers, 
the Cardinal was poisoned by the Jesuits. Whatever may be 
their other failings, the Roman Jesuits do not usually, except in 
Mr. Hobart Seymour's pages, exhibit themselves as idiots. But, 
though the story is gratuitous, it is in one sense ben trovato. 
There are other ways of getting rid of a troublesome potentate 
besides the obsolete expedients of the — cup or the stiletto. 
And there can be little doubt that Pope's advisers — we 
believe Pius IX. himself to be too much both of a Christian 
and a gentleman to have shared their designs—are hardly less 
responsible, before God and man, for the late Cardinal’s death 


than if they had resorted to the more direct machinery of 


vate or judicial murder. His own opinion of their capa- 
ilities in that line—and he ought to know something about the 
matter—was expressed with tolerable frankness two years ago at 


' Naples to a friend, obnoxious like himself to the Papal Govern- 


ment, who contemplated visiting Rome. “Beware,” said His 
Eminence, “ you are ill-noted there, and will not be safe. If I 
went there myself, I should take the most minute precautions. 
They are capable of much you may not dream of.” These words, 
which are recorded by the Zimes’ Correspondent on the authority 
of the person they were addressed to, are significant enough. In 
the Cardinal’s case, however, there was no need for any such 
exercise of sinister ingenuity as is here glanced at. The course of 
his enemies ran smooth enough, and they pursued it with merciless 
consistency. For some years past he had been ordered by his 
physician to reside at Naples, his native place, and positively for- 
bidden, as he valued his life, to remain in Rome. But the leave 
of absence which is usually in such cases granted as a matter of 
course was pertinaciously refused by the Pope, and at last, in June 
1864, Andrea went to Naples withoutit. After various ineflec 
threats and commands to return had been issued, the Pope, by a Brief 
of June 12, 1866, deprived him of his See of Sabina for insubordina- 
tion—an act of questionable legality and unquestionable tyranny, 
against which the Cardinal at once formally protested. Various 
summonses and replies were interchanged aiter this between the 
respective parties, till on September 29, 1867, a second Brief was 
issued, in the teeth of all canon law and all precedent, as we shall 
see presently, depriving Andrea absolutely of his dignity and 
rivileges as Cardinal—the right of the franchise being expressly 
included—unless within three months he returned to Kome. By 
this procedure one of two things was meant to be secured. Either 
the Cardinal would remain contumacious, and would thus lose his 
right of voting in the next Papal Conclave, or he would be com- 
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pelled to incur the risk of living in a climate which his medical 
advisers had pronounced to be certainly fatal. He chose the latter 
alternative, and the natural consequence followed, as his enemies 
probably intended that it should. Within the specified period of 
three months he presented himself at Rome, and little more than 
four months afterwards he died. 

During this interval Andrea had repeatedly applied for leave to 
return to Naples, which was as often peremptorily refused. It 
seems that at the last moment a grudging permission to go 
to Sorrento was accorded, which came—providentially, as his 
Ultramontane persecutors will think—too late to be of any use. 
On May 13 he had an interview with the Pope to take Reve, 
when he again complained of the continued sequestration of his 
bishopric, and the Pope again refused, in spite of his own most 
explicit promise, to restore it. On leaving His Holiness he had a 
long interview with Antonelli. The following night he spent in 
composing a letter to the Pope, denouncing in eloquent terms 
the whole policy and system of the Roman Court and the con- 
duct of its officials, This letter was despatched to the Vatican 
in the morning. ‘That afternoon, after taking a short drive, he 
died so suddenly that his chaplain had hardly time to ad- 
minister the last rites of the Church. Cardinal Antonelli imme- 
diately sent to seal up his papers, which are understood to include 
a manuscript work on the Roman Curia, not very likely ever to 
see the light. The funeral followed five days later, when those 
who had, to say the least, precipitated his death, assembled in 
force to attend his sepulture at the Church of San Giovanni dei 
Fiorentini. But it was matter of general remark that the church 
was not hung with black, and the Cardinal’s escutcheon was not 
placed over the door, It was not perhaps wonderful that those 
who had so skilfully hunted their victim to death hould be unable 
to refrain from a petty exhibition of triumph at his obsequies. 

The importance of Andrea’s career in its bearings on the present 
attitude and prospects of the Roman Court is by no means ex- 
hausted by the narrative of his tragic fate, nor is it chiefly to 
recall the tale of his misfortunes that we refer to it here. Neither 
is it necessary to fix any very precise estimate of his moral and in- 
tellectual calibre. That he had talents, if not of the highest order, 
will hardly be denied, and there do not appear to have been two 
opinions about his honesty among those who had opportunities of 
judging. Indeed the circumstances which first brought him into 
bad odour at the Vatican are greatly to his credit. In 1848, at 
the time of the Pope’s flight to Gaeta, Monsignore Andrea, as he 
then was, had shown himself a zealous and disinterested ser- 
vant, and after the return to Rome he was made a Cardinal 
and Prefect of the Congregation of the Index. The latter 
office must be a difficult one, as those who are acquainted 
with its rules will be aware, for a man of honour and common 
sense. But Andrea discharged its duties with exceptional justice 
and courtesy till a case occurred where the Jesuits were bent on 
securing the censure of a work which could on no fair principles 
of construction be brought within the condemned category. ‘Tle 
book was therefore examined and passed. The Jesuits appealed 
to the Pope, who remitted it to the Congregation with a positive 
order for its condemnation. This was too much for Andrea, and 
rather than dirty his fingers he resigned his post. It will readily 
be believed that he was no favourite at the Vatican afterwards. 
The vengeance of his enemies slumbered, but there is an Italian 
proverb to the effect that Jesuits have long memories. At all 
events the pontificate of Pius IX. will be distinguished by Papal 
annalists, for this among other things, that he has far exceeded all 
his predecessors in his audacious disregard of the laws and pre- 
cedents by which he is supposed to be bound; and the most 
crucial instance of this is connected with his treatment of the 
late Cardinal. The Papal monarchy was in fact, and is still in 
theory, one of the most strictly limited of constitutional sovereign- 
ties. There are a hundred questions to which a Pope might 
answer with perfect truth, and would be bound to answer, Non 
possumus, though the particular suggestion which Pius IX. has so 
pertinaciously met with that response does not happen to be 
among them ; and there is nothing which it is more demonstrably 
certain he has no power-to do than the very thing which he 
threatened, in his Brief of last September, to do to Cardinal 
Andrea—with what results we have already seen. As the 
matter is one of some importance in relation to the present 
complication of ecclesiastical and political affairs in Italy, our 
readers may be interested to have a brief summary of the salient 
facts bearing upon it. 

We have already said that by his Brief of September zg, 
1867, Pius IX. atlected to deprive Andrea of his dignity as 
Cardinal, and all rights and privileges appertaining thereto, the 
right of voting in Conclave being explicitly included, unless he 
complied with certain specified conditions. ‘The motive for such a 
decree is obvious enough, for the one thing his enemies most dreaded 
was his probable influence in the next Conclave. Andrea was one 
of the six Cardinal Bishops, and within one or two of being Dean 
of the Sacred College, to which rank he might very possibly have 
attained before the death of the present Pope. Moreover, he 
would have appeared in Conclave with all the weight which 
high personal character, well attested liberal principles, and the 
informal confidence at least of the King of Italy could give him. 
It is none the less certain, however, that the right which his 
enemies viewed with such intense jealousy was one of which no 
power of Pope or Cardinals could legitimately deprive him. Not 
only is there no precedent for such an arbitrary stretch of Papal 
prerogative, but there are instances on record of its being attempted 


and the attempt being foiled. Two canonical precedents are 
indeed alleged in the Brief, but both, as we shall see presently, 
are irrelevant. It has been solemnly enacted that no censure’ 
suspension, interdict, or even excommunication can involve for. 
feiture by a Cardinal of this inalienable privilege of his order, 
The origin of this enactment was the scandalous conduct of 
Boniface VIII., who in 1297 excommunicated and degraded the 
two Colonna Cardinals in consequence of a family feud. Thir- 
teen years afterwards a Bull was issued by Clement V., which 
has been subsequently confirmed in the fullest manner 
Pius IV. and Gregory XV., and is still in force. This document 
ordains “that no Cardinal may be expelled from the said elee- 
tions on the ground of any excommunication, interdict, or sus- 
pension whatsoever.” Nor has this provision ever been igno 
even in the extremest cases, Cardinals have been executed, but 
never, while living, deprived of their votes. Two Cardin 
suspected of a plot against his life, were degraded and stripped of 
their voice “ active and passive ”’—that is, the right of electing or 
being elected—by Leo X., but he was obliged to cancel the 
sentence before his death. One of them, Soderini, was imprisoned 
under Leo’s successor, Adrian IV., who issued a Bull from his 
deathbed to prohibit his being released to vote in Conclave. But 
the order was known to be illegal, and it was disreyarded. Still 
more notable is the case of Cardinal Coscia, who was brought to 
trial for the grossest peculation under Clement XIL., fined, 
imprisoned in St. Angelo, and degraded from his rank and privi- 
leges as Cardinal. But Clement, like Leo, was obliged to yield, 
and by a subsequent “chirograph” explained that he never 
intended to take away the franchise from Coscia, “it bei 
neither according to reason nor equity that the transmission to his 
=— (the next Pope’s) of a penalty attaching to the delinquent 

e assumed capable of occurrence, and that injury should befall 
the freedom and union of the Apostolic College in its so needful 
mystic body.” Accordingly, Coscia was let out of prison to vote 
at the next election. The case of Cardinals Altieri and Antichi, 
who were deprived of their rights by a decree of Pius VIL, is not 
in point, for they had themselves resigned the Cardinalate, with 
all privileges and dignities belonging to it, and persisted against 
all remonstrance in their resignation. When Cardinal Noaill 
Archbishop of Paris, refused to accept the Bull Unigenitus and 
appealed to a future General Council, a violent sentence of the 
Inquisition was passed against him, but there was no attempt 
made to deprive him of his rank, which he retained till his death. 
Neither, again, when Cardinal Montmorency de Laval, at the head 
of the French émigré Bishops, signed a solemn protest in London. 
in 1803, against the Bulls of Pius VII., Ecclesia Christi 
Qui Christi Domini, depriving them of their sees, were any ste 
taken against him. There remain the two precedents alleged in 
the Brief of last September. One is a Bull of Benedict XIV., 
Ad universe Christiane Reipublice, which, however, only refers to 
Cardinals in their capacity of Bishops, stating that the obligation 
of residence imposed on Bishops by the Council of Trent includes 
them—an obligation, we may observe parenthetically, which has 
never been enforced on them from the time of the Council 
downwards. The utmost that could be inferred from this Bull 
would be the Pope’s right to deprive Cardinal Andrea of his 
bishopric, if he neglected to reside, not at Rome, but at Sabina. 
The other authority invoked is a Bull of Innocent X., Cum 
jucta, This Bull was directed against the Cardinals Bar- 
berini, who left the Pope’s dominions to place themselves 
under the protection of Mazarin. It is doubtful if it would apply 
at all to a case like Cardinal Andrea’s, who left Rome, un 
medical advice, only for the preservation of his life, which is 
recognised in canon law as a paramount obligation which the Po 
cannot supersede. But even if it did apply, 1t would not cover 
Brief of September last, for it contains not one syllable of de- 
privation of the franchise, and only inflicts that kind of degrada- 
tion to which Cardinal Coscia was subjected, involving a loss of 
all outward signs of dignity, but not of the right to vote. In 
short, the more closely the annals of the Papacy are examined, 
the more clearly will the absolutely anomalous nature of the pro- 
ceedings against the late Liberal Cardinal become manifest. If 
the claim of Pius IX. were allowed and acted upon, it would 
mark a new epoch in the development of Papal autocracy. It 
was as bold an attempt to set at defiance all recognised con- 
stitutional limitations of his office, though placed under the most 
sacred guarantees, as the extremest stretch of the Royal preroga- 
tive attempted by Charles I. or James LI. in England. 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. _ 

| i-~ or three questions of great importance in railway legisla- 
tion require the immediate attention of Parliament. The 
demand for officious interference with the internal affairs of Com- 
panies appears to be not inconsistent with a culpable carelessness 
in dealing with vested rights, and with negligence of the public 
interests. Lord Salisbury, in a late discussion with Lord ledes- 
dale, justly objected to the impediments which are attached to 
the use of proxies by the Standing Orders of the House of Lords. 
In a great majority of cases it is expedient to —— the policy 
of Boards of Directors ; and a system which gives the control of a 


Company to the largest shareholders is beneficial to the whole 
proprietary. Adventurers in a commercial enterprise ought, in all 
matters which exclusively concern themselves, to be allowed & 


large discretion ; but the Minutes of Directors and the Resolu- 
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tions of General Meetings ought never to be allowed to affect 
the rights of creditors or of special incumbrancers. Select 
Committees of both Houses have cr! displayed unaccountable 
laxity in dealing, at the instance of embarrassed Companies, with 
mortgagees and privileged shareholders. Only a year ago Parlia- 
ment refused, in almost all cases, to allow priorities to be over- 
ridden, even when the great majority of those who would be 
affected were willing that a new charge should be created ; but at 
the end of the Session a general Railway Act was passed, almost 
without debate, for the purpose of enabling the Court of Chance 
to remodel the financial arrangements of Railway Companies, with 
the consent of three-fourths of every class of shareholders or mort- 
s whose claims might be directly or indirectly postponed. 

e framers of the Act had ger intended to deal with out- 
side creditors, as well as with holders of shares and debentures ; 
but they forgot to put their meaning into words, and consequently 
Lord Cairns, in the case of a scheme filed by the Cambrian Com- 

y, practically repealed the Act, or, rather, he showed that it 
would in many instances be inoperative. The expediency of 
allowing three-fourths of a class of creditors to bind the minority 

their votes has been often questioned, but, notwithstand- 
ing the respectable authority of Lord Redesdale, it is perhaps 
on the whole desirable that a mortgagee should be permitted 
to afford facilities for a new loan, to be appli te the 
improvement of his security. A Legislature which absolutely 
controls its own proceedings ought not to be deterred from 
passing S og measure, by the fear that, in departing from 
a rigid e, it may furnish a precedent for further relaxa- 
tion; yet recent experience has shown that Lord Redesdale’s 
warnings were not merely the exaggerated scruples of a railway 
urist. Unless decisions of Committees of the Lords and the 
ommons are reversed on appeal, Companies will have been 
allowed to break contracts formally ratified by Parliament, on the 
mere allegation that the prosperity of the undertaking will be 
promoted by the confiscation of existing rights. The owners of 
railway property of every kind are almost equally concerned in 
condemning a practice which must be attributed rather to igno- 
rance and incompetence than to deliberate injustice. The degra- 
dation in particular cases of mortgagees into partners, while it 
diminishes the value of debentures, tends to raise the rate of 
interest. For solvent debtors, honesty, both on their own part 
and on that of other borrowers, is obviously the best policy. If 
Parliamentary Committees are incapable of adopting a middle and 
equitable course, Lord Redesdale’s austere severity is safer than 
an utter indifference to vested interests. The fusion of half a 
dozen kinds of capital, without the assent of the holders, into a 
common fund, is an adoption of the heretical doctrines for which 
Cyrus, in the old story, was justly punished. 

No simple rule can be applied to another class of questions 
which has lately and tardily attracted general attention. The 
House of Commons has assented to the proposal that one Railway 
Company shall have exclusive possession of the three South- 
Eastern counties; and although it is not impossible that the 
decision may be right, it is certain that it was formed without 
any serious inquiry. Some lines ought to be amalgamated, and 
other lines ought not to be amalgamated; and the reasons for the 
distinction are likely to escape the notice of an impetuous judge 
on the hearing of an undefended action. In general it may be 
said that parallel lines ought to be reciprocally independent, and 
that continuous lines may be advantageously united; but, in 
either case, special circumstances may constitute exceptions which 
are proper subjects of investigation before the proper tribunal. 
The South-Eastern, the Brighton, and the Chatham Companies 
have thought that it was for their interest to form a partnership, 
or, in a phrase attributed to one of the members of the Joint 
Committee which is to manage the amalgamated Company, to 
establish a railway federation. The promoters of the union may 
be acquitted of any hypocritical affectation of regard for the public 
interest, inasmuch as the arrangement involves a large increase of 
maximum tolls, and the abandonment of numerous lines which 
the various Companies had formerly represented to Parliament as 
useful and nec Mr. Watkin, Chairman of the South- 
Eastern Company, in a letter characterized by boldness rather 
than by prudence, lately threatened Parliament with the with- 
drawal oft the scheme, it the increased tariff were not sanctioned 
by the House of Lords; and he truly stated that the authorized 
} wal of his own Company were already very high, and he 
might have added that they were unlimited or unascertainable. A 
captious Chairman of a Committee may possibly remember that a 
high tariff is harmless while it is kept down by competition. The 
South-Eastern Company may perhaps be authorized to charge a 
waa sixpence a mile from Hastings to London, but the 

ighton Company, which can only charge a much smaller rate by 
the competing line, necessarily determines the actual fare. The 
amalgamation will raise the Brighton maximum, and it will 
remove the chief motive for charging a lower rate. The abandon- 
ment of lines projected for purposes of competition may possibly 
be expedient, but it is scarcely consistent with former professions. 
Mr. Watkin has again and again asserted that the second Brighton 
line, of which he was the chief or sole projector, would be indispen- 
sable to the public interest, even if the South-Eastern and Brighton 
Companies were amalgamated ; yet the abandonment of the line 
was taken for granted by both parties at the commencement of the 
foe tage. and Mr. Watkin the other day informed his share- 
holders that the line had been promoted by his colleagues during 
his absence from England, 


The South-Eastern amalgamation would have been vigilantly 
watched, and probably defeated, if it had affected either large 
trading interests or competing Railway Companies. Manufac- 
turers and dealers are sensitive to every actual or probable increase 
of freight, and they are capable of concerted and effective action. 
An amalgamation of the London and North-Western and the 
Midland Companies would create consternation in the towns of 
the West Riding ; and Liverpool and Manchester have invited the 
Great Northern and Midland Companies to divide the monopoly 
which once belonged to the London and North-Western. Mere 
passengers are of less account than because every living 
package belongs to itself in separate ownership, instead of forming 
part of an accumulated capital. The inhabitants of Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex may perhaps be unanimous in disliking the pro 
amalgamation, but they have no rp eg and no common purse. 
In former contests, Brighton and Dover, Tunbridge and Hastings, 
were fully heard, use their respective interests were the same 
with those of some of the competing Companies; but the new al- 
liance deprives them of their natural protectors, and isolated at- 
temptsat resistance will easily be defeated. One of the inconveniences 
of amalgamation is that, as it extends, it absorbs opposition. Mr. 
Watkin’s unseasonable challenge will perhaps be answered by a 
rejection of the toll clauses, but he is justified in his assertion 
maximum rates are far less important to passengers and freighters 
than the charges actually enforced. No Act of Parliament can 
prevent an amalgamated Company from running fewer trains at 
permanently higher rates, and in the South-Jastern counties the 
trains will run on fewer lines. The compensating advantages of 
union may possibly counterbalance the evident disadvantage, but 
the com nm, in the absence of litigants, has never yet been 
made. None of the ostensible opponents in the House of Com- 
mons were concerned to oppose in earnest the — of the 
Bill. Select a — be too careful in considering 
large questions of railway policy, or too stern in rejecting any 
measure which tampers with the pecuniary obligations of ten 
panies. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


d gs Government scheme of a new Roman Catholic University in 
Ireland was framed with disastrous ingenuity. Every feature 
that could by possibility offend those who have consistently o 

sed all concession whatever to the demands of Irish Catholics 
in the matter of the higher education was carefully incorporated 
into this luckless proposal. Every characteristic that was at all 
calculated to please those who have being trying for some years 
back to come to a friendly settlement of the points in dispute was 
studiously omitted from it. Good Protestants, who had objected 
to the grant of a charter to the existing Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity, were not likely to favour the creation of a new one. Reason- 
able Liberals, who have wished to remove what they admitted to 
be a grievance by the establishment of a mixed University, were 
not disposed to accept instead of it a purely denominational insti- 
tution. And now the recently published correspondence between 
Lord Mayo and Archbishop Leahy discloses the mortifying fact 
that the Roman Catholic hierarchy—the one section of the com- 
munity whom there was any hope of attracting by the notion— 
decline absolutely to have anything to do with it. 

It is necessary, in order to arrive at aclear understanding of 
Mr. Disraeli’s plan, to have some knowledge of the relation it bears 
to preceding attempts at solving the same problem. For several 
years back it has been increasingly apparent that the existing 
Queen’s University does not satisfy the wants of the Irish 
Roman Catholics. Whether it ought to satisfy them is another 
question, and one into which it would be wholly beside the 
mark to enter now. All that need be said here is that the 
Queen’s University is to a great extent a failure in Ireland, 
for the very same reasons which would make a similar institu- 
tion under similar circumstances a failure in England. The 
Irish University system presents, and has long presented, a very 
remarkable phenomenon. The population of the country is by 
a large majority Roman Catholic, while the two endowed and 
recognised Universities are—one of them Protestant, and the other 
secular. Consequently, a Roman Catholic parent who wishes to 
give his son a University education, with its natural -— eo 
a University di , has two courses open to him. e ma 
send him to Trinity College, where the recognised religion is 
the Protestant; or he may send him to one of the Queen’s 
Colleges, where no religion at all is recognised. These are 
the only channels through which the University of Dublin in the 
one case, or the Queen’s University in the other, can be ap- 
proached by the student. It would be a parallel state of things 
in England, if the only bodies authorized to give degrees were a 
Roman Catholic University and the University of London; and 
further, if a degree could only be obtained from the latter by 
students of the Gower Street College, and Owen’s College, 
Manchester. The first attempt to remedy this gross inconsis- 
tency took the shape of a persistent demand, on the part of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops, for a charter for the University which 
they had themselves founded in Dublin. As a mere matter of 
justice, they had an extremely strong case ; and it is unfortunate 
that Lord Palmerston, before whom the request came, should 
have based his refusal on an utterly wrong ground. His position 
was in effect this :—I think denominational education a bad tl x 
and, whether you wish it or not, nothing shall induce me to give 
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it you. ‘ In point of fact, he spoke in the true spirit of that 
sectarianism which in words he repudiated. Formerly the State 
had recognised and supported nothing but denominationalism ; 
now it was to recognise and support nothing but undenomina- 
tionalism. Between the two extremes liberty of education fell 
to the ground, and there, for anything Lord Palmerston cared, it 
might have remained to the end of time. 

After Lord Palmerston’s death, however, the question was 
approached by the Liberal Government in a fairer temper. The 
right of the Roman Catholics of Ireland to have University 
degrees thrown open to them without any preliminary sacrifice of 
their religious convictions, or even prejudices, was fully admitted. 
But it was denied that this concession necessarily implied the 
recognition, by the State, of a third University. ‘lo go to this 
extreme would, it was thought, be to dissipate the materials of 
education in a country where they rather wanted concentration, 
and to risk the lowering of the common educational standard by 
giving occasion to a mischievous competition for students. It was 
felt besides that, so long as the just claim of the Irish Roman 
Catholics did not suffer thereby, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to give Ireland as good a University as possible; and the 
purely clerical character with which the circumstances of its 
foundation had invested the “ Catholic University of Ireland” 
disqualified it, in the opinion of those who had the best right to be 
consulted on the subject, for answering to this description. A com- 

omise was accordingly devised, by the terms of which the Queen’s 

niversity was to bg extended so as to embrace, in the character of 
affiliated colleges, denominational as well as undenominational 
institutions. In this way the disabilities of Irish Roman Cathclics 
would be removed, since their sons might study at a Roman 
Catholic college, and afterwards present themselves at the Univer- 
sity examinations, while the standard of secular education would be 
kept up by their having to compete in the latter with the students 
of the Queen’s Colleges. Unfortunately, this proposal underwent a 
considerable change tor the worse in the process of being adopted by 
the late Government. The idea of affiliating colleges was aban- 
doned at the instance, it is understood, of Lord Granville and Lord 
Kimberley, and the idea of throwing the examination open to all 
the world, no matter where educated, was suhstituted for it. This 
alteration secured the opposition of all who object to a University 
being regarded merely as an examining body, and consequently 
alienated many of the friends of the original scheme. This was at 
a time, too, when friends were eminently needed. The Queen’s Col- 
leges and ‘Trinity College Dublin made common cause in resisting 
the threatened invasion of their joint educational monopoly. The 
risk of Parliamentary opposition arising from this combination led 
the Government to attempt a settlement of the question, without 
any direct reference of it to the House of Commons. Legal diffi- 
eulties followed in the wake of political difficulties, and the ill- 
fated Supplemental Charter lived a hard life, and died an untimely 
death. 

This was the state of affairs when Lord Derby’s Government 
took office. During the Session of 1867 the Reform Bill secured 
them a respite from every other inconvenient question, but by the 
autumn Ireland had assumed such an abnormal importance in 
political calculations that it was imperative upon the Government 
to be ready with some Irish measure as soon as Parliament met. 
As Mr. Disraeli was not prepared to touch the Established Church, 
or to introduce a satisfactory Land Bill, the subject of University 
Education was the only one which remained open. He had before 
him the two schemes which had already been suggested—the 
creation of a mixed University, and the grant of a Charter to 
the “Catholic University of Ireland.” ‘The former of these 
plans had undergone large modifications since the fall of Lord 
Russeli’s Government, and now, as sketched by Mr. Monsell last 
Session, included the affiliation of Trinity College, as well as 
of the Queen’s Colleges and Roman Catholic and Presbyterian 
Colleges, into one national “ University of Dublin.” The demand 
for the latter had never been withdrawn by the Irish Roman 
Catholic Bishops, although they had shown themselves willing to 
accept the principle of the Supplemental Charter, and had con- 
sequently not of late been urging the incorporation of their own 
institution. There was something to be said for both these 
schemes. That the creation of a mixed University was by far the 
best of the two, we have no doubt; but, in default of that, it might 
be pleaded with a good deal of justice that the existing Catholic 

University only asked to be put on a level with the University of 
Dublin and the Queen’s University, and that it might safely be 
left to the public to determine whether its degrees were of equal 
value with those conferred by its rivals. Mr. Disraeli rejected 
both alternatives, and evolved a third out of his own consciousness. 
He proposed that a new Roman Catholic University should be 
founded by the State, to which should be affiliated certain Roman 
Catholic Colleges. ‘this University was to be _— a Board 
for holding examinations and conferring degrees. No provision 
was made tor University Professorships ; the teaching function was 
to be discharged entirely by the Professors in the several affiliated 
colleges. The Serate was to consist of twenty persons—a Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, four Bishops, the President of Maynooth, 
six laymen, the heads of affiliated colleges, and five members to 
be elected by the five faculties in such colleges. Of these all, 
except the President of Maynooth, the heads of the atfliliated 
colleges, and the five members elected by the faculties, were in 
the first instance to be nominated by the Government. For the 
future the Chancellor and the six laymen were to be elected by 


Chancellor, and the four Bishops were to be nominated by the 
Hierarchy. All the members of the Senate were to be Roman 
Catholics. When this proposal was submitted to the Irish 
Roman Catholic Bishops, it encountered an extremely cold re. 
ception. Mr. Disraeli had apparently hoped to conciliate the 
Roman Catholics by the creation of a separate University, and to 
disarm Protestant opposition by the large Be ee assigned to 
the lay element in the governing body. ow far he would have 
succeeded in the latter aim there has been no o portunity of de- 
termining. Tow his offer was received by the Tesh Bishops 
be seen in this correspondence. The snub courteous has rarely been 
administered with more decision or more effect. The Bishops begin 
by saying “in passing” that they have no desire for a new Catholig 
University. ‘They would prefer “a modification” of the existin 
one. Next they say, rightly enough, that the new University ought 
to be a teaching as well as an examining body; and that, as su 
it ought to have its full staff of Professors independently of the 
affiliated colleges. Then they proceed to suggest certain altera- 
tions in the ultimate constitution of the Senate. The Chancellor 
ought always to be a Bishop; and of course Cardinal Cull 
“who, irrespectively of his high office, is eminently fit” to fill the 
post, will be the first Chancellor. Hereafter they insist that the 
Chancellor should be elected by the Senate, not by Convoca- 
tion, by which means “ anything like a pitting of Bishop against 
Bishop” will be avoided. The six laymen ought also to be 
chosen by “ the mature, unimpassioned judgment” of the Senate, 
not by ‘young men swayed perhaps py political or party in- 
fluences.” The four Bishops are to have an absolute negative 
on books and on the first nomination of Professors, as well as 
the power of dismissing them for grave offences against faith 
and morals. If the proposed University had been mixed, they 
might, they intimate, have been ready to overlook these 
points in consideration of the necessities arising from such a 
Constitution. But a Catholic University “must be founded on 
Catholic principles, or at least in conformity with them.” To 
these representations but one answer could be returned. To listen 
to them would be fatal—so Lord Mayo informed the Bishops— 
to the principles which Government had in view in proposing to 
found a new University at all. But Mr. Disraeli knew perfectly 
well the men with whom he was dealing. He knew that the 
existing Catholic University had neverbeen able to emancipate itself 
from Episcopal control, and that its ablest Professors had long 
looked to its affiliation to a mixed University as the only means 
by which such freedom can be obtained. Why, with all this 
information at his command, he should have elected to throw it to 
the winds and courted a rejection of his proposals at the hands of 
the Irish Bishops, is one of those inscrutable puzzles with which 
= r. — recent career has been so liberally and so needlessly 
orned. 


ENGLISH RIOTING. 
agen heated colloquy of last Monday in the House of Commons 


suggests some reflections which are not altogether pleasing. 
Mr. Maguire's petition for a Commission of Inquiry into the cause 
of the Ashton riots may have been objectionable from a purely 
official point of view, but the excuses given for rejecting it, and 
the admissions which accompanied them, leave on the mind an 
impression of the most dismal kind. After making all reasonable 
deductions, not only for the party feeling of Mr. Maguire and his 
allegiance to the Inish priesthood, but also for the exigencies of 
Mr. Hardy’s position, it is impossible not to recognise the grave 
scandal of the occurrences which have disgraced Ashton and 
which are still disgracing Lancashire. Of the main facts which 
occurred there can be as little palliation as there is doubt. 
Whichever way we turn, we find witnesses either to the original 
provocation or the fierce retaliation. What we do not gather 
trom the denunciations of Mr. Maguire, we gather from the re- 
joinder of Mr. Whalley. If, between the aggressive Romanism 
of the one and the insane Protestantism of the other, any point in 
this disgraceful story remains concealed, it is dragged mto oe 
hy the silly flippancy of Mr. MilnerGibson. Mr. Milner Gibson 
evidently been regarded by his Ashton constituents very much as 
Northern constituencies are generally prone to regard their Parlia- 
mentary representatives—ie. as a sort of dramatic performer. 
He seems to be the Parliamentary light comedian of the North, 
who has only to open his mouth, and his electors are con- 
vulsed with laughter. The habit of making foolish jests on the 
hustings has followed him to the House, though it is piteous to 
notice the contrast between the sympathy of the electors and the 
indifference of Parliament. At the same time, it may not be unfair 
to credit the House with a certain degree of disgust at the temper 
which could make a man jest, and induce him to expect sympathy 
with his jest, on occurrences so flagrantly disgraceful as those at 
Ashton. 
‘Taking only what is confessed to be true, we have the following 
facts ; and nothing could be conceived more disgraceful than they 
were. A mad firebrand, named Murphy, whom Mr. Whalley 
describes as being the type of all that he recognises as truthful 
and temperate, in the early part of the year edified the 
Protestants of Ashton, as of other places, by denouncing and 
libelling their Roman Catholic fellow-townsmen. The peculiar 
points in this man’s harangues were, that nunneries were brothels, 
the priests infanticides, and the Romish faith idolatry. The 
spirit thus evoked only awaited a seasonable occasion whereon 
to show itself. After smouldering a few months, it burst 


“onvocation, the Vice-Chancellor was to be appointed by the 
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out on the occasion of a meeting in favour of the Irish 
Church Establishment, at which the coarser and more popular 
libels on the Romish Church were repeated. The libellous elo- 
uence of their spiritual pastors roused the Orange enthusiasm 
a the Protestants. Were they, forsooth, to let the priests of 
Baal rest in security when the Irish Church was on the point 
of being disestablished ; and were the Protestants of Ashton to 
remain quiet when the Protestants of Birmingham had harassed 
that town for days ag by their organized terrorism? The 
thought was intolerable. So they proceeded in that course of 
violence and ferocity which their own fanaticism and the inspira- 
tion of their lecturer especially commended to their hearts. 
Chapels were assailed, Roman Catholics were assaulted, and their 
houses wrecked. Of course, violence of this kind was not un- 
resisted. The towns of the North of ~— have a large Irish 
population, many of whom are bigoted Romanists. In Ashton 
the old wounds of insult and provocation had rankled in Irish 
bosoms from the beginning of the year. They now resented with 
ardour the attacks on their property and on their religion. 

So for two days a large manufacturing town was at the mercy of 
two infuriate mobs, equipped for the purposes of attack and re- 
taliation. To complete what to Mr. Milner Gibson appears a 
ital joke, means of repressing the disturbance were adopted 
ich combined ostentatious pretension with the most ludicrous 
imbecility. The Mayor was absent from the scene of danger. 
Special constables were sworn in, but did not act. A magistrate 
had a letter written to the officer in command of a military de- 
tachment, and ~— it in his pocket. Such was the state of t —_ 
at Ashton-under-Lyne. Bad enough this was, viewed by itself. 
But the worst of it is that this was only a typical instance of 
what has been, and is likely to be, done elsewhere. Wherever 
Mr. Murphy and his partisans choose to hire a room, and therein 
deride the tenets of Roman Catholics, call their | gwen liars, 
impostors and scoundrels, their nuns — and indulge in 
all the Billingsgate of a low-minded Protestantism, there the 
town is sure to be in a state of wild excitement for days, if not 
for weeks together ; life and property to be at the mercy of mobs 
inspired with theological hatred and love of plunder; the consti- 
tuted authorities objects of contempt, insult, and brickbats. And 
the Queen’s Secretary of State composedly tells the House of 
Commons that there is no help for it; that Mr. Murphy or Mr. 
Anybody else is perfectly free -to hire a room, and therein black- 
guard every person he chooses in the language which most har- 
monizes with his vocabulary and his taste. After all, Ashton 
only repeated what Birmingham, Staleybridge, and other places 
had seen and suflered before. But neither Birmingham nor 
Ashton witnessed such thorough anarchy, such complete social 
demoralization, as Wigan during the pitmen’s strike. For more 
than a week bands of colliers successfully defied policemen, special 
constables, and soldiers. As for magistrates and municipal 
authorities, their appearance only provoked, if possible, greater 
disturbance of the public peace. All legal authority was at an 

aud no one knew how to restore it. 

hese are things which may well compel us to pause. They are 
quite a novelty in the history of this country. Not that English- 
men have always exhibited sheeplike docility, or that English 
towns have not in former times witnessed many and serious riots. 
No one can peruse an Annual Register or a European Magazine, 
or any other historical record between the years 1796 and 1816, 
without reading of very serious disturbances both in agricultural 
and manufacturing districts. In those days there were seasons of 
high prices, low wages, and scant employment. ‘Taxes were high, 
provisions dear, and disaffection widely diffused ; obnoxious em- 
ployers and landowners were threatened, and their houses or pro- 

attacked. But there was this diflerence between the riots 
of those times and these. Then the magistrates acted with 
promptitude and vigour. Special constables were sworn in, the 
yeomanry were called out, and the turbulent mob was flying 
away from the sabres of the pursuing cavalry before the conspiracy 
against order and the public peace had time to consolidate. No 
one can read the annals of those days in which disaffection and 
sedition were rife, without seeing that to the firmness of the civil 
and the co-operation of the military authorities the kingdom owed 
its preservation from normal anarchy. But now we in vain look 
for firmness and stren In case of a riot, respectable people 
who have anything to lose go from home or keep out of the way, 
or do anything rather than brave danger. Magistrates rush about 
muttering the Riot Act, and seeing men in open array against 
the law ; infantry officers draw up their men with fixed bayonets in 
placid expectancy, and then draw them off again. The disturbance 
Wears itself out in time, or its authors are pacified by the tame 
submission of the so-called “authorities,” or there is some sort of 
ee But force is rarely used; never used effectually. 
Nothing is done to impress upon the rioters the danger of dis- 
turbing the public peace. Nothing is done to vindicate the law, 
orto remind them that there is any law at all in the country. 
Every successful riot, which indeed means every riot, leaves a 
Stronger conviction on the minds of the rioters that—to use an 
appropriate and emphatic Americanism—“every man may do 
what he G—d d—n likes.” 

The causes of this inaction are manifold. Misapprehension of 
the functions of Government, or fear of leading articles and of 
ad captandum speeches, and a genuine dread of military inter- 

ce, may be cited among them. No subject can be imagined 
more fertile of claptrap than the repression of an impertectly 
armed mob by disciplined soldiers. ‘“ Assassins,” “cut-throats,” 


“murderers” would give point to every paragraph of the spouter 
who called on the “ masses” to remonstrate against military inter- 
ference, even in cases of dire emergency. It is difficult to suppose 
that many of the persons who respond to such appeals really 
entertain the sentiments which they express. It is far more pro- 
bable that a blind and irrational aversion to all authority underlies 
both the constitutional and the sentimental dislike of military 
intervention. It is not that soldiers abuse their powers, but that 
they use them too well, which evokes passionate and hypocritical 
denunciation. Whoever mixed with the crowd on the night of 
the Hyde Park riot, or even on the afternoon of the Queen’s 
Drawing Room, could not fail to observe how strong a hold this 
wild and senseless hatred of any superior power has over the 
minds of the vulgar. Nowhere was this more conspicuous than at 
the meetings convened to censure Mr. Eyre. It was not love of 
the black man or of English law which animated the speeches and 
the cheers on those occasions, so much as a downright disgust at the 
proof which he had given of the efficacy of a disciplined soldiery to 
crush down any seditious organization of civilians. What theories 
of government such malignants hold, what books they read, what 
practical objects they propose to themselves, it is not for us to 
say. In an age when everybody reads, and imagines that he 
thinks, it is difficult to connect with any defined line of thought 
the loosely floating follies which through the brains of 
ignorant and half-educated men. the persons of whom we are 
speaking may call themselves republicans, pantisocrats, consti- 
tutionalists, or anything else they like. Probably they would 
only boggle into a puddle of unmeaning phrases if they tried to 
explain their own political creed. But of this fact there can be 
no doubt ; they detest the exercise of power even in vindication 
of laws by which their own lives and properties are pro- 
tected. 

It is for this reason that we deplore the inertness and inaction 
of those whose duty it is to preserve the Queen’s peace and the 
Queen’s subjects from the machinations of organized turbulence. 
Every new instance of impunity gives confirmation to the popular 
belief that every citizen of a free State has an unqualified right to 
do whatever he likes; that there is a divinity in numbers; and 
that it is a kind of impiety to interfere with violators of the law 
who have congregated in multitudes. Acts of Parliament framed 
for the preservation of the public peace and the protection of Parlia- 
ment itself are deliberately and repeatedly violated by the rabble of 
the metropolis. The Home Secretary is bearded in his own office 
by a motley crowd of seedy Irish tailors, headed by a drunken 
spouter of the Judge and ; A Club. Nor is this indiscipline 
confined to political matters. It shows itself in the streets and 
public thoroughfares. The outrages on women and helpless men 
are reported in ter numbers than ever; but many more are 
perpetrated which are not reported at all. ‘They are often per- 
petrated by young ruffians fourteen or fifteen years old, whom 
parental laxity has trained to crime. There are extensive dis- 
tricts of the metropolis where, after nightfall, roughs and rowdies 
are the unquestioned masters of the footpath; and where old 
men, women, and girls are the unresisting victims of violence and 
insult. The police are too few to interfere either frequent 
or effectually, and to assist the police is regarded as foolish 
offensive. As if to countenance the prevailing impression of the 
powerlessness of the law, the magistrates inflict on the ruffians 
whom they condemn the slightest punishment consistent with an 
appearance of justice. No wonder that in some cases men who 
have any authority make a law for themselves. The Master of 
the Ratcliff Union recently punished a “casual” who had torn 
up his workhouse clothes, sending him out into the world 
with a fresh suit, tabooed and branded with descriptive phrases 
of a most opprobrious character. A magistrate and a dail: 
ow go into hysterics at the exhibition of this sti i 
oafer, and vent all sorts of epithets on the “inhumanity” 
of the workhouse master. But the master, by long experience, 


-knew better than his critics the utter worthlessness of ordinary 


punishments on the casual tramp, who requites the hospitality 
of the workhouse by destroying the clothes with which it has 
supplied him; and therefore he extemporized a punishment 
vigorous beyond the law. This is the natural reaction of some 
minds —_ the feeble laxity which they see on all sides ubout 
them. It is not very common yet but it presages that greater 
severity of penal sentences by which the centralized democracy of 
another age will curb the license of its own instruments and sup- 
porters. We are told by many of our advisers that we are 
marching rapidly towards dem If we are, there is one 
consolation in the prospect, that no democratic government will 
tolerate the miserable weakness which allows law, property, and 
order to be jeopardized by the crotchets of fools or the ferocity 
of “roughs.” 


THE LAST OF THE ICONOCLASTS. 

C is with some melancholy interest, musing on the instability 
of human things, that the philosophic mind surveys the last 
specimen of almost anything. ‘he last tinder-box and the last 
hackney-coach, for instance, may be looked at with a certain fond 
artiality of regret. That they are the last of their sort shows, to 
b sure, that we have outlived coarse and barbarous expedients, 

and the things themselves are neither beautiful nor any lon 
useful. But they are the last, and we drop a sympathizing sort of 
sigh as we get rid of the worn-out old bores. We might be sorry, 
alter a fashion, to see the very last cockroach. ‘The dodo was an 
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ungainly fowl, and was certainly not an ornament in the animal 
world ; yet who but would have sighed had he witnessed his final 
extinction? The last of the Tasmanians was a very degraded savage 
indeed, and the last of Johanna Southcote’s disciples, who is said 
to survive somewhere, is a curious phenomenon which we could 
well spare. But still they have an interest as ethnological and 
religious curiosities. The last of the Pagans, Mr. Taylor the 
Platonist, who is said to have sacrificed a ram to Olympian Zeus 
in a back parlour at Walworth, performed the obsequies of the 
Gods of Greece in a shabby sort of way, but he was almost worth 
the record of a tear; he was a psychological curiosity, as the 
fine writers say. This is precisely the case with Mr. Rochfort 
Clarke. He is, we believe, a very respectable lawyer, not un- 
known to the Courts, and in this capacity he deserves well of 
his clients and his profession; and there is in his relations to 
human and profane things nothing strange, but much that is 
creditable. But he is something more in his religious aspect. 
He concludes the series of Puritans proper; he represents and 
exhausts the true blue Protestantism and fervent blood of Will 
Dowsing, the “iconoclastes satyrane” and religionist of Crom- 
well’s time, who smashed the windows of Canterbury Cathedral, 
and greatly rejoiced in the sport ; and he recalls the savoury 
memory of a brother lawyer, one Sherfield, Recorder of Salisbury, 
who in Laud’s days with his pikestaff did break the painted 
windows of St. Edmund’s Church in that city, and got fined 500i. 
for his sport. Indeed, Mr. Rochfort Clarke is something more 
than a Puritan. He isa Judaizer in more particulars than one. 
He is greatly exercised at the supposed violations of the Second 
Commandment which are daily committed by the setting up of 
painted windows in divers parish churches; and in some other 
respects he proposes to revive Levitical practice, and in a 
pamphlet which he published a few years ago on sanitary 
matters, he enlarged with unsavoury particularity on the Mosaic 
ractice of disposing of the human contribution to the renewed 
fertility of the earth, and suggested, as a religious duty, a revival 
of the paddle and its peculiar use, which is detailed in Deut. 
xxiii. 13. Now, we say, a man of this kind is a curiosity worth 
studying. Mr. Rochfort Clarke taking his morning walk, with 
“a paddle upon his weapon,” and taking to task the Bishops of 
London, Oxford, and St. David’s, together with the Vicar of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, by publishing a solemn “ Protest 
against Images on the Windows of Churches,” is as great a 
curiosity in his way as if we should meet one of our British 
ancestors in the picturesque, but somewhat archaic, full dress of 
blue paint and tattoo in Regent Street. 


But we must be more explicit. Mr. Rochfort Clarke is a 

arishioner of a little village called Chesterton, near Bicester, 
in the diocese of Oxford, and “in July, 1866, he became 
aware that a small memorial window, containing imagery, had 
been introduced into the parish church during the progress of 
its repair.” He “at once protested against it to the Vicar” ; 
and whether the Vicar gave him the answer which was said 
to have been given by a Chief Justice to another protestor, we 
are not informed. Not content with this protest, Mr. Clarke also 
protested to the Bishop of Oxford. What “the imagery” which 
vexed Mr. Clarke’s righteous soul at Chesterton was, we cannot, from 
the correspondence, make out. Nor is it material; for Mr. Clarke 
takes very broad ground—in the language of the vulgar, he goes 
the whole animal; a phrase not so inappropriate, for we should 
fancy that the porcine intellect alone would sympathize with Mr. 
Clarke’s estimate of religious art. The Bishop of Oxford sum- 
marizes it by observing that in Mr. Clarke’s “sense ”—his lord- 
ship’s letter is here misprinted for “nonsense ”—“ every picture 
of Perugino or Raffaelle of our Lord, of his Virgin Mother, 
of John the Baptist, is a sinful thing, be it in a church or a 
house.” And certainly this is no exaggeration of Mr. Rochfort 
Clarke’s teaching, which he has indeed illustrated by his con- 
sistent practice. Some twenty years ago this very Mr. Rochfort 
Clarke, protesting—and Mr. Clarke protests as much as the 
Tragedy Queen in Hamlet—against a series of Raffaelle’s prints 
published by the Christian Knowledge Society, exhibited his zeal 
in a very practical form by indignantly tearing in pieces some of 
these engravings at a public meeting of the Society in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. According to the Bishop, Mr. Clarke classes “ Peru- 
gino’s and Raflaelle’s pictures with blasphemous and indecent 
prints”; and as we know from this anecdote that, as a matter of 
fact, Mr. Clarke destroys religious pictures when he can get at 
them, and as he moreover happens to live near Charing Cross, 
we should advise the Trustees of the National Gallery to bind 
this hot Gospeller to keep the peace towards certain blasphemous 
pictures collected at a big house in Trafalgar Square. 


But the tale of Mr. Clarke’s sufferings is not concluded. He 
happens to be a parishioner in two parishes, in London as well as 
in Oxfordshire. Sorely tried at Chesterton, the horrible imagery 
in painted windows turns up at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields; and 
the Vicar, Mr. Humphry, has taken down or is taking down a 
sort of oil-cloth pattern abomination which disfigures the east 
end of that noble church, and proposes to “substitute another 
containing an imaginary representation of our Saviour’s ascension 
into heaven.” Mr. Clarke protests again, ebruary 11, 1867, 


and in a long correspondence quotes the Homilies and the Second 
Commandment, and incidentally seems to let out that he believes 
the word “incomprehensible” in the Athanasian Creed to be 
synonymous with unintelligible, and also that Milton’s famous line 
reads “ casting a dire empoisoned light.” The sum and substance 


of this protest is that a painted window representin, Ascension 
is “ idolatrous.” 4 

Taking little out of Mr. Humphry, Mr. Clarke renews his pro- 

test to the Bishop of London at very great length and with 
exuberant literature, reaching through eight large printed 

in which, with great unction and lip-licking, he goes throu h the 
destruction and mutilation in Edward VL’s pious days of these 
“glassy baubles” by certain godly martyrs; and, in ‘a strain of 
deep pathos, deplores the backsliding of these evil days, in which 
not only is almost every church in England detiled with these 
abominations, but the Presbyterians of Scotland have allowed 
their Glasgow Cathedral to be filled with imaged windows, 
Bishop Tait’s reply of three lines to Protest No. 3 is too good to 
be omitted :— 

I cannot enter into your feelings respecting figures in pai i 
No doubt Mr. Humphry will with regard 
his parishioners, and all legal requirements, in what he proposes. 

Mr. Rochfort Clarke is, to use an ugly phrase, a very glutton in 
unishment. Having squared up to such very fair fighters as the 
ishops of Oxford and London, and having taken what we haye 

seen by this series of protests, he at last, apropos of nothing at 

in July 1867, trails his coat before—of all men in the world—the 
Bishop of St. David’s. Here the comedy becomes a screami 
farce. The a of Oxford, in his bland way, condescended to 
argue with Mr. Clarke, and, with very superfluous qualifications 
and something like rigmarole, thought proper to say how far he 
thought Mr. Clarke might be possibly right and where he was 
certainly wrong. The Bishop of London, infinitely more prudent 
dismissed, as we have seen, his long-winded correspondent with 
contemptuous brevity. The Bishop of St. David’s, shrewdest and 
most caustic of men, entered thoroughly into the fun, and his 
letter to Mr. Clarke deserves a place in any collection of comic 
literature. Why Mr. Clarke, belonging to the dioceses of Oxford 
and London, should have ‘addressed Bishop Thirlwall in Wales 
is not so clear, But Mr. Clarke’s jurisdiction is cecumenical ; 
the world is his parish, as swaggering Mr. John Wesley once 
observed. At “ Brecon Priory Church,” says Mr. Clarke, “I saw 
& cross, . I saw an image made for reverence ... I 
kept myself from reverencing that cross.” Whereupon Bishop 
Thirlwall observes :— 

You did quite right . though I must own, considering the lan- 
guage in which you have spoken of such objects, I should have supposed 
that you were probably, of all men living, the most secure from that temp- 
tation. When you say that in this cross “you saw an image, 
made for reverence contrary to the Commandment,” you make an assertion 
which you had no right to make without proof, and which I believe you 
could not prove. In the absence of such proof I must continue utterly 
to disbelieve that the cross was placed with any such purpose as you 
allege; and also that it has, in fact, ever received any such reverence 
from any one who has yet beheld it. You must even permit me to 
doubt, as you did not make the experiment, whether it could have 
exerted that strange fascination on yourself which your theory, rather 
than your experience, seems to have led you to dread. If you ask for 
what other purpose this “ image” was made and so placed, though I cannot 
speak from any information which I have received as to the fact, I may sa) 
that it might have been designed to answer the same purpose which woi 
have been answered, only less effectually, by the word cross painted on the 
wall . . . So long asa rational object can be assigned, it seems neither 
fair nor reasonable to 2 one which would be alike culpable and absurd. 
I feel however that I should not be quite open with you if I did not avow my 
conviction that “ this kingdom ” is not “threatened,” as you imagine, with the 
slightest “ peril of idolatry,” and that its danger lies much more in a defect 
than in an excess of reverence for things either human or divine, I must 
add, that the idea oi figures in painted windows becoming objects of worship, 
or even exciting any feeling of veneration, apart from the persons whom they 
may represent, appears so extravagant that. . . I could not have believed 
that it could have entered into any one’s mind. . . You have your ideal 
of a Church. but you have no better right to your view than others 
may have to one which widely differs from it. You think that money 
devoted to the object of realizing this idea is misapplied. You have a 
right to that opinion, but not to deny that others may no less one 
believe that, in such an employment of their substance, they are both ad- 
vancing the interest of religion and fulfilling a duty which is expressly and 
ony inculecated in the Old Testament and nowhere superseded in the 
avew, 

Of course this is sound sense as well as true wit, but it will be 
thrown away on Mr. Clarke, just as, to speak paraphrastically, there 
is a kind of domestic animal on whom the product of a certain oyster 
is thrown away. We are tempted to waste a few more words. To 
think that the Second Commandment had anything to do with 
painted or stained windows, and religious pictures, isso transparently 
absurd that we shall waste no time upon such nonsense. But, to 
come down to the Church of England, the Bishop of Oxford argues 
that what_the Homily,condemns as “images” are not glass windows, 
but certain figures set up for that ecclesiastical reverence and re- 
spect which Roman Catholics distinguish from worship properly so 
called. But we go further. What are the Homilies to us? They 
may have been “ wholesome doctrine for those times,” but they 
are very foolish cmd unwholesome doctrine for these times. As Mr. 
Rochfort Clarke is obliged to admit, Evangelical Bishop Wilson 
set up these painted images in his cathedral at Calcutta, and 
there are many Dissenting meeting-houses in which the pain 
windows are as fine as they are in Westminster Abbey. _ Mr. 
Clarke, like the Homilies, is an anachronism. The old Puritans 
smashed the church windows because they darkened the Gospel 
light; and, undegenerate son of his pious ancestry, Mr. Clarke is 
not ashamed to hint, probably from his special acquaintance with 
the devil’s sentiments, that “the Prince of Darkness contem- 
plates” the present taste for painted windows “ with great satis- 
faction.” For once we quite agree with Satan, and were the art 
of glass-painting better understood, as undoubtedly it is liked, in 
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— 
England, we should share in that diabolic satisfaction. Mr. 
Clarke may be assured of this—that religious sentiments in the 
Christendom of the present day are not to be repressed and 
stifled by the opinions of the Homily writers, and that, whether 
he likes it or not, our churches will be more and more decorated, 
not only with painted windows, but with pictures and imagery 
of every sort; and if these things are used as aids to devo- 
tion, so much the better. We say this with all deference to the 
Bishop of Oxford. We have not so much religion in these days 
that we can afford to check it, and Dr. Arnold, when he defended 
the crucifix, only followed a common instinct of humanity. We 
are perfectly content to agree with Mr. Clarke that, as far as prin- 
ciple goes, no argument which condemns “ imagery ” in stone can 
defend “ imagery” on canvas or glass; and we believe, that as 
far as our amiable Reformers are concerned, they only did not 
break all the painted windows in England because the parishioners 
would not go to the expense of new white glass. There is suffi- 
cient contemporary evidence to show this. But all this is nothing 
to us. We have outgrown Reformation principles, at least as 
s the decoration of churches, and as to peril of idolatry 
there is just as much danger of worshipping carved and 
painted saints nowadays as there is of worshipping Freiga 
and Thor. But to come down to the lowest argument, the 
strict legality of imagery in painted windows in our churches, 
is Mr. Clarke aware that the case has been decided? In the 
memorable instance of the present east window of St. Mar- 
t’s, Westminster, which was executed in Holland, though 
it was originally intended for Henry VIL, and was, after 
many changes of ownership, placed in its present position in 
1759, @ suit was brought against the Churchwardens to re- 
move this window, but on appeal to the Court of Delegates, 
after having lasted for seven years, it was dismissed; in other 
words, the window was pronounced to be legal. Mr. Rochfort 
Clarke may find it convenient to forget that the pediments of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral are covered with images, bond fide statues 
of the Apostles, and graven sculptures; and if they are illegal, 
idolatrous Nehushtans, the whole Church of England is com- 
mitted to this idolatry, if idolatry it is. From the church 
in the Catacombs to the church in the Conventicle there 
never was an age, and now there is hardly a religious edifice 
from Pole to Pole, from Abyssinia to Iceland, and from furthest 
Kamtschatka to California, in which, in some form or other, repre- 
sentations of sacred persons and things are not to be found. Very 
likely Mr. Clarke is wiser than all the world; more religious, 
more Scriptural, more congenial to the true spirit of the Gospel. 
Only let him know that does stand alone among 
Christians. This, to be sure, he likes and glories in. But as he 
boasts that he is reviving true Reformation principles, he may as 
well be told that what he really represents is Mahommedanism. 
As far as we know, the only religion that the world has yet 
known which fully embraces Mr. Rochfort Clarke’s views about 
images and religious art is that of Islam. 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND TURKISH NATIONALITY. 


N some of the earlier editions of M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary, under the word Constantinople, readers are informed that 
“the harbour, whence the Turkish Court has taken the appellation 
of the Sublime Porte, is most excellent.” It appeared theoretically 
to be very natural that the Turks should eall the port sublime, 
since Gibbon had told us that at a remote period it obtained 
from the Greeks the denomination of the Golden Horn. Mr. 
Thornton, after residing fourteen years in the British Factory at 
Constantinople, wrote a work entitled The Present State of Turkey, 
which may be read with profit at the present day, in spite of 
the sneers of Lord Byron. He shows us how the Ottoman 
Empire has been floating down the stream of time since the 
beginning of the century, and he might have served as a guide 
to the compiler of the Commercial Dictionary, for in the second 
edition of his work, published in 1809, he informed the public 
that “the palace of the Grand Vizir, by a metaphor familiar to 
most of the Eastern languages, is called the Porte or the King’s 
we, and hence the Ottoman Court assumes the name of the 
ublime Porte in all public transactions.” The commercial meta- 


- phor of the Dictionary was a delusion, and it is impossible to 


explain how Mr. M‘Culloch was led to convert the Golden Horn 
into a Sublime Port. English critics would, we fear, have treated 
the editor of a Turkish encyclopedia of universal knowledge 
very severely if, in an article on London, he had confounded 
two such important British institutions as the Court of St. 
James’s and the Court of Queen’s Bench. And yet most persons 
who talk and write about the Eastern question are in the habit 
of confusing their own thoughts and the minds of others by mis- 

plying the terms Ottoman and Turkish, and using them as if 

eir signification were identical. Itis true that the things that are 
Ottoman and the things that are Turkish often mingle together in 
& Gordian knot, but their colours are different, and where they 
can be distinctly seen, they can be discriminated with ease. The 
Turks are sometimes spoken of as forming an intrusive minority 
in some of the richest countries of the ancient world where they 
are living as a ruling class on the labour of the native races; 
and the itcowes are often described as countless myriads of 
bloodthirsty barbarians who, after vanquishing the armies of 
Christendom by their numbers, are now oppressing their Christian 
subjects by systematic persecution. It would be more correct to 


speak of the Ottomans, from their first appearance in history 
towards the end of the thirteenth century to the present time, 
as a minority both among Mohammedans and Christians, Turks 
and Greeks, in the countries they have conquered; and it would 
remove — of the contradictions in Eastern history if the 
words Turkish and Ottoman were always correctly applie 

Turkish is a word of wide signification, The progenitors of the 
Ottomans were a small Turkish tribe, and the; language and 

literature of the Ottomans are Turkish. The Turks were a 
mighty nation in Asia long before their ambassadors first ap- 
peared in Europe, at the Court of Justinian, in the year 
562. They were then driving the Avars before them, some of 
whom, if tradition can be trusted, reached the Peloponnes 
and gave their name to the fortress of Avarinos, which we 
Navarino. But generations passed before the Turks came into 
direct contact with European history. In the eleventh century 
a tribe called Seljuks struck a blow at the Eastern Roman Em- 
~ from which it never recovered, and which prepared the way 
or its destruction by the Crusaders, in company with the blind 
Doge, Dandolo, at the commencement of the thirteenth century. 
The defeat of Romanus Diogenes in 1071 by Alp Arslan, and the 
calamities of that Greek Emperor who kissed the dust before the 
throne of the great Turkish Sultan 800 years ago, have been re- 
counted by Gibbon in a few of his brilliant pages. The greater 
part of Asia Minor was then conquered by the Seljuks, who 
founded the Turkish Empire of the Romans, or what is called the 
Empire of Roum. It is only by confounding nations and empires 
—Roman and Greek, Seljuk and Ottoman—that Abdul Aziz, the 
present Sultan of Constantinople, can be regarded as the represen- 
tative of the Seljuk Turks who subdued Asia Minor during the 
reign of William the Conqueror. 

The Turkish Empire of the Romans lasted 233 years. It wore 
itself out by the exertions of conquest and the corruptions of 
power, because it could neither reinvigorate the organization of 
society nor create self-supporting institutions. Yet it colonized 

at part of Asia Minor with a Turkish population, and it estab- 
ished a system of military fiefs which endured until the present 
century. This Turkish Empire broke up into several emirats at 
the death of its last Sultan in 1307, and the establishment of the 
Ottoman Empire cannot be placed earlier than 1328, when Sultan 
Orkhan assumed the right of coining money, and struck gold and 
silver coins with his own name and title. 

The Ottoman Power arose in one of the fragments of the 
Turkish Empire of the Romans; but it was not until 166 
years after the extinction of the latter, and 20 years after 
the taking of Constantinople, that Mohammed II. completed 
the conquest of the Turkish possessions in Asia Minor by sub- 
jecting Karamania in 1473. All the Turkish race in Western 
Asia then became subjects of the Ottoman Sultans, but for 
several generations these Turks were far from being favoured 
subjects. The Ottomans, as a governing class, have diverged 
further from the original stock of their race than any people that 
has retained its national denomination. They have very little in 
common with the Seljuk Turks who conquered Asia Minor. 

The lawgiver of the Ottomans created their institutions and 
laid the foundations of their Empire at Brusa in 1328, but it 
was in Europe that their power grew up, and it was the energy 
derived from a new organization of society and from a scheme of 
self-supporting institutions which enabled them to unite under 
their dominion the fragments of the Byzantine Empire in Europe 
and of the Seljuk Empire in Asia. No people ever grew up from 
a small tribe into a great nation so rapidly, and no empire was 
ever so permanently established with such small resources. Othman, 
who has given a name to a people and an Empire, was the 
chieftain of a Turkish tribe that numbered only four hundred 
tents when it emigrated from Persia under his father’s leading. 
He received the governorship of a small district in Bithynia from 
Aladdin IIL, the last Sultan of the Turkish Empire of the 
Romans. In the year 1326, Orkhan, the son of Othman, took 
Brusa from the Greeks. ‘he feudal organization of the Seljuks 
restricted Orkhan’s power both in his Turkish possessions and his 
conquests from the Greeks. His brother Aladdin taught him how 
to create a conquering power and a despotic authority. Aladdin 
may be considered as a lawgiver who created a new people proud 
of being called the children of Othman, or as a man who did for 
the Ottomans that which Lycurgus did for the Spartans. 

The Greeks who submitted to Orkhan were more demoralized 
than helots. They were so weary of the battle of life against 
the intolerable exactions of the Paleologoi and the usurper Can- 
tacuzenos that they consented to purchase regular taxation by 
paying a fixed tribute of their male children, as well as a fixed 
sum of money and a regulated proportion of the annual produce 
of their lands. The legislation of Aladdin fixed the tribute of the 
Christians in Orkhan’s conquests from the Greek Empire at one- 
fifth of the male children and one-tenth of the produce of the 
land. The tribute children were collected with the same regu- 
larity as other taxes. They were carefully educated and trained, 
and formed into the Janissaries, whose name will live for ever in 
some of the darkest pages of the history of Europe. The Greeks, 
who could not fight to save their nation from the disgrace of pay- 
ing a tribute of their children, found that it was easy to train 
these children to fight as heroes to extend the dominion of Mo- 
hammedism and the power of the Ottoman Sultan. The Christian 
population was greater in Europe than in Asia Minor, and this 
made the Ottoman Sultans anxious to extend their conquests 


where they could collect a greater number of tribute children and 
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form them into an army equally ready, as children of the Sultan’s 
household, to attack Greeks and Turks, Christians and Moham- 
medans. Rome sprang from a collection of vagabonds, but 
Romulus collected only one pack, while Orkhan made the collec- 
tion of successive generations of the “sons of fratricide” a per- 
manent institution. If blood is to determine nationality, the Greek 
race may claim the conquests of the Ottomans as pearls in the crown 
of Hellenism with as much right as when they appropriate the 
conquests of the Macedonians. The little Greeks, Albanians, and 
Servians who grew up as Janissaries were for many generations 
the best soldiers in Europe. There is not much of the Turkish 
element in the ethnology of the Mussulmans who form the govern- 
ing class in the Ottoman Empire. The Janissaries were never of 
Turkish race, and the wives of the Ottoman Turks, both in Europe 
and Asia, have been almost invariably Greeks or Georgians. 

The great battle of Angora, in which the third Ottoman Sultan 
Bayezid was defeated by Timor, in 1402, extinguished for a time 
the Ottoman power in Asia Minor. But it continued to exist in 
Europe, where its vigour was maintained by a constant supply of 
tribute children, who recruited its armies and soon restored its 

wer. The seat of government was established at Adrianople. 

onika was taken in 1429, and the dominions of Mohammed LI. 
extended from the Hellespont to Servia, and from Epirus to the 
mouth of the Danube, before he took Constantinople in 1453. 
No tribute children could be collected, and few taxes could be 
levied among the Turks who formed the bulk of the population 
of the States that had been parts of the Turkish Empire of the 
Romans. Even the feudal militia of the Seljuks could only be 
brought into the field for a limited time, unless it was assured of 
receiving pay, or allured by the hope of capturing Christian slaves, 
which was then the most marketable kind of booty. The conquest 
of the Seljuk dominions in Asia Minor, as has been already 
noticed, was not completed until 1473. Syria and Egypt were 
not conquered until 1517. 

The numbers of the Ottoman armies during the early years of 
the Empire have been the subject of misrepresentation to as great 
an extent as the nationality of the Ottoman race has been a subject 
of misapprehension, Far from forming countless myriads when 
they first invaded Europe, the Ottoman troops were then inferior 
in number to the armies of the Christian States they attacked. 
It was by superior discipline and tactics, and not by overwhelming 
numbers, that they conquered both the Greek Christians and the 
Seljuk Turks, Yet the best historians of the Ottoman Empire, 
Von Hammer and Zinkeisen, repeat the tales of the Byzantine and 
Arabian writers, and tell us that Bayezid had an army of 90,000 
and Timor an army of 800,000 on the field of battle at Angora. 
Von Hammer's credulity induces him to support the probability 
of these numbers by stating that Napoleon invaded Russia with 
800,000 men. It is by no means improbable, certainly, that 
Timor may have had this number of troops spread over his con- 

uests in Persia and Western Asia, from Georgia to Syria. But 
he could not have assembled an eighth of this number at Angora. 
He marched in twelve days from Sivas by Czsareia to the tield of 
battle, where the Ottoman and Tartar armies remained encamped 
for four days, manceuvering before they fought. Historians tind 
no difficulty in assembling great armies which Sultans could 
never feed. The exaggeration even in the numbers of Bayezid’s 
army must be very great. His corps of Janissaries, which formed 
the real strength of his army, was only 10,000 strong. And the 
Servian cavalry of heavy-armed Christians, which served as 
auxiliaries, and is stated at 20,000, seems not to have exceeded 
5,000 when it left Servia. The cuirassiers of Timor formed the 
force on which he relied for victory ; and all accounts show, even 
amidst their exaggeration of the numbers of the combatants, that 
Timor won the battle by his tactics. 

Unfortunately for the truth of what is called history, we 
have better authority for our knowledge of the times of 
Bayezid and Timor than usually happens in Oriental annals. 
The Byzantine historian and Athenian diplomatist, Chalco- 
condylas, had more than once personal intercourse with 
Murad II., the grandson of Bayezid; and Arabshah, the Syrian 
Arab who wrote the history of Timor, was living when the 
battle of Angora was fought. But neither of these his- 
torians could have seen the muster-rolls of the Ottoman and 
Tartar armies; and even a sight of these documents might not 
have ensured accuracy, for Von Hammer, who might have seen 
the muster-rolls of the army with which Napoleon invaded Russia 
as they are printed in the work of the Marquis de Chambray, adds 
200,000 men to the number of the French army in order to draw 
the illogical conclusion that because the French Emperor opened 
a campaign with a certain number of men, therefore a Tartar 
Emperor might have assembled the same number on a field of 
battle. Fifty years after the battle of Angora, when the Ottoman 
Empire had extended its conquests far beyond the countries 

verned by Bayezid, and completed the conquest of the Greek 
jmpires of Constantinople and Trebizond, the great Sultan 

Mohammed II. fixed the number of the Janissaries, who formed 
the infantry that rendered his armies invincible, at 12,000 men, 
and his celebrated cavalry, which the Christians represented as 
innumerable, at 18,000 men. Of these 10,000 were sipahs or 
spahis, and 8,000 silidars. The regular forces of the Ottoman 
Ksmpire, therefore, after the conquest of the Peloponnesus and of 
Athens was completed, amounted to 30,000 men; and though the 
Turkish feudal militia of the Seljuks may have been as numerous, 
it must have been an uncertain and variable force, like the feudal 


It is a very common opinion that everything in the East 
remains unchanged, and is unchangeable. _This certainly has not 
been the case with the vital institutions of the Ottoman Em ire, 
Circumstances changed with the progress of time, and the Sublime 
Porte received new ideas from Grand Vizirs penetrated with a con. 
viction that the old system of Ottoman domination was unjust, 
The enlarged circle of international communications which marks 
the progress of society leads thinking men, in the East as well as 
in the West, to strive to efface injustice. The desire to reach the 
right road by those who perceive that they are travelling on g 
wrong road is often so strong that they close their eyes and make 
great leaps in the dark. This aversion to palpable injustice hag 
contributed to produce great revolutions in the government of the 
Ottoman Empire. It would require « long dissertation to show 
how the regular army, composed of tribute children, became con- 
nected with the Seljuk militia, and how the military fiefs of the 
Turkish organization was made subservient to the despotism of 
the Porte. The corruption of both systems proceeded steadily. In 
the year 1650 the corps of Janissaries numbered 200,000 men, 
Tn the capital, the Janissaries were shopkeepers and traders, ‘and 
their children were enrolled in the ranks, that they might perform 
the service due by their fathers. In the field the strength of the 
corps was increased by recruiting vagabonds and brigands. The 
last days of the Janissaries are sufliciently known. They were 
exterminated by Sultan Mahmud in the year 1826, after a fearful 
combat in the midst of Constantinople. 

The feudal system of the Seljuks had been gradually dis- 
appearing during the eighteenth century, and its last traces were 
destroyed by Sultan Mahmud, shortly after he had exterminated 
the Janissaries. But when Lord Byron travelled in Asia Minor 
there still existed relics of “the bold Timariot bands” who won 
their lands from the Christians before the children of Othman 
were born, and who defended them for centuries against the 
Sublime Porte. Even at the present day the deserted castles of 
the Deré-beys and the ruined palaces of feudal chiefs may still be 
seen. The reforms of Sultan Mahmud attempted to regularize 
the effects of modern social changes, and to enforce order by the 
centralization of administrative power. Self-government 1s the 
principle of political vitality in nations, but central power is 
the principle of order in Eastern governments. 

Our object in thus recalling the past is to dissipate erroneous 
views concerning the present, and to make history serve as a me- 
dium to clarify politics. A correct view of an historical map may 
save nations from useless wars. It was historical knowledge that 
prevented France from attacking Prussia in 1866, because it told 
her that she would rouse all Germany. And it is the knowledge 
which history reveals to Russia that makes the Czar hesitate to 
seek the solution of the Eastern question in Panslavism. 

‘the Government of the Ottoman Empire, which for three cen- 
turies was the most sagacious, the wickedest, and the most anoma- 
lous political system in Europe, is now moved and regulated by 
the same impulse towards centralization, and the same tend 
to give all its subjects equal rights, that exist in the Christian 
States of the Continent. But the difficulty of passing from the 
state of things that formerly existed is mone greater. Prejudices 
of race and religion are increased in strength by being brought in 
constant and close collision among the most egotistical and the 

proudest nations that exist. Circumstances also demand that 
what was effected by Christian Governments in two centuries 
should be accomplished by the Sultan in a few years. At the 
same time the materials which the Ottoman Government has at 
its disposal for completing the work in conformity with the exist- 
ing standard of political rights are deficient in strength, and ill 
suited for unity of action. Those who have watched attentively 
the progress of the Ottoman Government during the last may | 
years may, according to the bent of their minds, consider that 
is impossible to give due power to the principles of justice in @ 
Mohammedan State, and that the dissolution of the Ottoman 
Empire must speedily take place; or they may believe that its 
successful reorganization is proceeding so rapidly that it will be 
able to avert the anarchy that would be caused by its dissolution 
from internal shocks, or the social paralysis that would strike its 
inhabitants in case of foreign conquest. With speculations in 
either direction we have little sympathy, not trusting greatly in 
the philosophy of history. 
For sure presage of things to come 
None yet on mortals have the gods bestowed, 
Nor of futurity’s impervious gloom 
Can wisdom pierce the cloud ; 
as Pindar said when the Pythia was delivering oracles at Delphi. 

The principal obstacle which opposes and retards the establish- 
ment of an administrative system that would entitle the Ottoman 
Government to be admitted to an equality with Christian States 
in the international relations of Europe, is the defective ad- 
ministration of justice. Turkey has ceased to be a scene 
anarchy, but it has not yet been made the dwelling-place of law 
and equity. The progress from disorder to order was rapidly 
ellected. It is only half a century since Constantinople was the 
scene of frequent insurrections of the populations, and repeated 
revolts of the troops. At the beginning of this century two 
Sultans were dethroned and murdered. ‘The whole Einpire was 
in a state of disorder from Vidin to Bagdat. Every pashalik was 
in turn desolated by civil war or rebellion. Greece revolted, 
and became an independent kingdom; Vallachia and Moldavia 
were repeatedly occupied by Russian troops; Egypt and Servia 


inilitia of the Christian Powers at an earlier period. 


became self-governing States, and Algiers was conquered and 
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separated from the Ottoman Empire by France. During the 
early years of Sultan Mahmud’s Government it seemed as if no 
ability could save the Empire from dissolution ; yet in a reign of 
little more than thirty years that patient and iron-willed sovereign 
re-established a degree of unity in his administration which had 
not existed in the Empire since the days of the Vizirs of the 
house of Koeprili. The authority of the Sublime Porte is now 
more powerful within the bounds of the Empire than it has been 
at any period since the reconquest of the Peloponnesus from the 
Venetian Republic in 1715. ‘The resistance of the Cretans 
during two years cannot be compared with the successful re- 
bellions of small pashaliks and governors of single cities, which 
were prolonged for years during the last century and the early part 
of the present. ‘The circumstances in Crete are exceptional, and 
Circassia, cut off from all foreign aid, resisted the whole power of 
Russia for many years under circumstances not more favourable. 
It would be an error to suppose that the Ottoman Government is 
in a state of paralysis because the Christians in Crete have resisted 
its power. We do not infer that the Russian army was impotent 
because Schamyl defied the Emperor Nicholas for years. 

The difficulties of the Sultan’s Government do not lie in the 
imperfections of his army and navy, but in the fact that the 
Christian Powers do not admit the Sublime Porte into the inter- 
national system of Europe, in the social, political, and religious 
differences of the races that live mixed up together in ‘lurkey, and 
in the want of a judicial administration that can dispense equal 
justice to all. Religion and law, government and justice, are con- 
stantly opposed to one another. ‘The problem of raising the law 
above the — of creed and the benefit of clergy has not 
been solved, and until equal justice can be enforced on Moham- 
medans, Jews, and Christians, the stability of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment is endangered. Yet even this evil may be magnified by 
Englishmen. Its real extent may be correctly appreciated by 
comparing it, not with English justice, but with the delusive 
equality in the eye of the law which the French boast that they 
enjoy. Religion places the whole Mussulman population of the 
Ottoman Empire in the position oceupied by Imperial officials and 
gendarmes in the Empire of Napoleon III, The evil is presented 
to the world in all its inherent iniquity in the case of Turkey, 
because it is created by difference of religion and united with 
differences of race and language. We feel it because the sufferers 
are of our own religion, and we are taught from youth to regard 
the oppressors as our enemies, not because they are oppressors, 
but because they are Mohammedans. Every Mussulman has been 
by his faith, until very recent times, a gendarme of the Sultan, 
and every Mussulman landed proprietor has been an Imperial 
official. ‘The Sublime Porte was formerly under the same neces- 
sity of giving them protection in their acts which is supposed to 
necessitate placing every gendarme above the law in France. 
Some part of the difficulty of forcing religion and race to submit to 
the authority of law has nevertheless been overcome, and however 

at the difficulty may be of creating legal tribunals with the 

owledge, and arming them with the power, of dispensing equal 
justice to all the inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire, it must be 
overcome before the Sultan’s right to the permanent allegiance of 
his Christian subjects will be recognised by the public opinion of 
Europe as a clear right by the law of nations. 

An important question of law and good government is raised by 
the anomalous position of numerous colonies of Christian vaga- 
bonds that infest the trading cities of the Ottoman Empire and 
Egypt. These emigrants, by being amenable only to the law of 
their own country, and by living under the protection which their 
Consuls cannot refuse them, often set the administration of all law 
at defiance. The privileges enjoyed by these pests of the Levant 
are guaranteed by treaties with the Porte, and though they are 
incompatible with the existence of good government, it is impos- 
sible for the Christian Powers to suppress them until legal tribu- 
nals exist in Turkey which can execute justice alike on the most 
powerful Mussulman and the poorest Christian. It isa matter of 
vital importance that there should be no delay in establishing the 
supremacy of the law; the man and the system to effect it must 
be found. 

The other great administrative difficulties of the Empire, the 
military service of Christians and the lavish expenditure of 
the Imperial household, are matters of detail which may be 
corrected by the power of public opinion. The new Imperial 
organization lately promulgated was necessary to infuse fresh 
energy into the government; but it is a very short step in the 
right direction merely to create a Grand Council of seven members, 
and a Council of State of forty, with large salaries. Such men are 
not likely to be an echo of the voice of nations that will arrest 


the attention of the Sultan; yet time presses, and he may lose 


much if he cannot be induced to listen quickly. 


THE CREDIT MOBILIER. 


‘WHEN a collapsed Company arrives at its last stage, it comes 
to the turn of its Directors to answer out of their personal 
means for all the deceptions and delinquencies of which the Cor- 
— has been guilty. The famous Crédit Mobilier of France 

at last reached this inevitable period of its existence, and it 
has been altogether too remarkable an institution to be allowed to 
descend into the grave without a parting notice. It had many 
claims to distinction which did not belong to our English institu- 
tions, It was, in a sense, the embodiment of an original idea, it 


has been intimately connected with the policy which for a long 
time formed the mainstay of the Empire, it conducted its opera- 
tions and declared its dividends on a scale quite unprecedented, 
and it prolonged its existence far beyond the decade Semen two 
panics which generally limits the term of speculations of this 
nature. 
When the Crédit Mobilier first set the example of the most 
unsound of all the known forms of associated enterprise, it had 
a sort of excuse for coming into existence. In the early days 
of the French Empire, that which is called by pushing com- 
mercial men the spirit of enterprise, by quiet observers the spirit 
of speculation, and by over-censorious moralists the spirit of 
gambling, was very feeble in France. Many an undertaki 
which would have been readily entered upon in London woul 
have been thought too hazardous in Amsterdam, while the 
ordinary class of risks which Dutchmen were prepared to encounter 
were enough to shake the nerves of the boldest French in- 
vestors. The Emperor saw that much of the progress of 
England and America sprang from the venturesome disposition 
which often led to enormous gains, and he was not altogether 
wrong in wishing to import into his own country a little of the 
commercial courage or rashness, whichever it may be called, that 
occasionally did such great things elsewhere. But French 
speculators needed extraordinary stimulants, and the creation of 
a great stock-jobbing and share-mongering Company was right] 
thought to be the most efficient means of stirring up the pra ars | 
temper which prevailed into something like the animation of 
English capitalists. With this view the Crédit Mobilier was 
started, with every possible encouragement from the Govern- 
ment, on a scale of enormous magnitude, for the purpose of 
dealing in shares, and especially in the shares of inchoate Com- 
panies. The Imperial object was attained in the fullest measure, 
and the Frenchman of the Empire has become, in all matters of 
speculation, quite a different being from the Frenchman of the 
Monarchy. Some real good has come of the life which has thus 
been infused into commerce, and France has grown richer and 
bolder by the change. But the immediate action of the Crédit 
Mobilier has been as disastrous as that of most similar Companies 
started in imitation of it among ourselves. For a long time, how- 
ever, the great Company floated on an unbroken tide of prosperity. 
Just as in the first railway mania every Company into which Mr. 
Hudson bought instantly toon on his assurance, a ten per cent. 
line, so it fared with the Crédit Mobilier. It had only to patro- 
nize a speculative Company, and the shares which it had bought 
instantly rose on the Bourse, and premiums poured at once into 
the cofiers of the lucky Company. Private information from the 
Government was said to have put many a good investment within 
its reach; and whether such reports were true or false, they 
equally served the purpose of the Company. Year after year 
enormous dividends rewarded the confidence of its shareholders 
i the new discovery of the art of corporate stock- 
. a based wholly on opinion could not last, but, 
luckily, some years intervened before a wave of commercial de- 
pression was felt by the managers of the Crédit Mobilier. It 
came in 1857, and though it swept more gently over France than 
over other countries, the prestige of the Crédit Mobilier was lost, 
and it was a matter of general surprise that it was able to survive 
the storm. Survive however it did, in a fashion, though it was 
destined never again to become a really flourishing concern. The 
usual devices were resorted to. The Board of Direction was 
strengthened, and, after dragging on for a few years, more fresh 
capital was raised, and raised, it is alleged, as it generally is 
raised under such circumstances, by gross misrepresentations of 
the state of the Company. To such an extent indeed were 
these palliatives successful, that a host of English Financial 
Companies were started in imitation of the slowly expiring 
French original; most of which, after a year or two of sham 
prosperity, perished in the last crisis, before their great proto- 
type had given up the ghost. No amount of capital, however, 
could avail anything unless the old confidence in the infalli- 
bility of the Company could be restored; and this was found 
to be impossible, even for an institution which had the warmest 
sympathies of the Imperial clique. The Crédit Mobilier was 
doomed, and its end was only a question of time. And when 
its shares had sunk from the most extravagant premium down 
to a merely nominal value, it naturally occ to those who 
had bought them to seek restitution from the managers on the 
faith of whose representations they had been taken, and not with- 
out success. A j nt has recently been delivered by the 
Tribunal of Commerce, by which the Directors who issued the 
prospectus on which the new capital of 2,400,000/. was raised in 
1866 have been held liable to reimburse to the holders the full 
nominal amount of the shares for which they subscribed. With- 
out the facts or the prospectus before us it is impossible to say how 
far this decision is justified, and it is said to be the subject of an 
appeal. But assuming—and it is not easy to doubt—that the 
Company was really in difficulties when it sought to double its 
capital, and that the prospectus represented it as still in a highly 
ee condition, the principle of the French decision is abso- 
utely in accordance with the doctrines which our own Courts have 
laid down in many cases. It may be, as was urged very strongly in 
the Overend-Gurney case, that an unreserved statement of the posi- 
tion of a concern much in need of additional capital would necessarily 
be fatal to any attempt to obtain the desired assistance ; but the 
stern answer of English, and it seems also of French, law is that, if 
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further capital cannot be got by frank and honest statements, the 
erish for want of it. 
Every Director who suffers misrepresentation and concealment to 
be used for such a purpose makes himself personally liable for the 
consequences, however clean his hands may be from any partici- 
pation in unlawful gains. It will gratify all who admire M. 
Chevalier’s useful public career if he succeeds upon appeal in 

bat he has derived no personal benetit from 
his part in the administration of this unlucky Company, as will 
readily be believed, but that he is also free from the charge of 
negligently allowing a deceptive prospectus to be issued in the 
If he should fail in this, it will be 
one more warning, not before it was wanted, that the personal 
probity of a Director is no excuse for the want of honesty in 


tottering Company must be content to 


showing, not only t 


interests of his Society. 


2 Board. 


As is usual in such cases, acts of irregularity and in excess of 
owers are charged to supplement the primary accusation of 
fraudulent misrepresentation, and the French Court appears to 
have decided quite as much upon these technical grounds as upon 
the broad — on which its judgment was mainly sought. 
at the general meetings by which the issue of new 

capital was sanctioned were not attended by the requisite number 
of shareholders, and that other transactions in connexion with 
the Compagnie Immobiliére, whose insolvency precipitated the 
crisis in the affairs of the Crédit Mobilier, were not within 
the legitimate powers of the Directors. But the main charge, 
that the Company which invited subscriptions as to a flourishing 
concern was at that moment in an unsound and tottering condi- 
tion, seems also to have been established to the satisfaction of the 
Tribunal, and certainly the figures that have been quoted show a 
state of things not much better than the position of the house of 


It seems t 


Overend, Gurney, and Co. when its conversion into a limited 


Company was resolved on as the only possible means of escaping 
ruin. In that case the principal Directors found all their property 


exhausted under the guarantee which they gave to the Company, 


and personal proceedings against them became unavailing ; but 
the French Board are in a different position, and, if the judgment 
should be upheld, will be liable to recoup the whole capital of 


2,400,000/, which was raised a couple of years ago in the vain 
hope of propping up an unsound and falling Company. The 
retribution is heavy, but not more so than is necessary to protect 
innocent shareholders from deception; and the catastrophe will 


not be without its value if it warns Directors of the necessity of 


truth, and teaches greedy investors not to trust to Financial Com- 
panies that pay, or promise, dividends of 40 per cent. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
Vill. 


| pe returning to the Academy we may mention Bier- 
stadt’s new picture, ‘‘ The Domes of the Yosemite,” because, 
by the time we shall have finished our review of the Academy, 
this work of Bierstadt will no longer be exhibited at Mr. 
McLean’s gallery in the Haymarket. The subject is two re- 
markable mountains in California, whose crests, instead of being 
peaks, are rounded into domes, The region has not been known 
very long to white men, and is still without population, except 
the inhabitants of one or two lonely inns; but it appears that 
visitors come to it occasionally from great distances, and it is 
probable that, as facilities for communication increase, the place 
will become a regular resort of tourists. The mountains in this 
picture, and the deep and narrow valley which divides them, are 
certainly not inferior in sublimity to the finest scenery in 
Switzerland, and they have the additional interest which 
belongs to all recent discoveries. M. Bierstadt’s passions and 
predilections, always very strong of their kind, have never shown 
themselves in a more distinct and independent way. He isa 
servant of nature rather than a master of art; and though 
this is a very noble kind of servitude, there must always be a 
difference in rank between artists who, like Bierstadt, derive their 
force from an enthusiasm for natural grandeur and those who are 
mighty by their own grandeur. When we stand before a picture 
like this it is not the art which moves us, but the sublimity of the 
natural scene. A great artist would paint the most insignificant 
natural objects in such a way as to affect us powerfully by art; 
but so far as this picture affects us at all it is by a transmitted 
natural glory only. Bierstadt has a strong and noble passion for 
sublime natural scenery, and his works arouse a like passion in 
all who are capable of it; but, although he has great manual skill 
and a singularly perfect knowledge of structure, he is a less 
artist, in the innermost meaning of the word, than some who are 
inferior to him both in energy and in information. 

The subject of this picture is so arranged as to give us the two 
domes, a deep and narrow gorge in the distance, then between 
this gorge and the spectator a broad and fertile alluvial valley 
through which winds a river that in the immediate foreground 
falls down a perpendicular face of rock, like the finest of the Swiss 
cascades. There is another precipice not quite vertical, to the 
right, and the foreground is of the material usual in Bierstadt’s 


pictures, being a rich medley of various vegetation. There is some 
very consummate abstraction and interpretation in the painting of 
the paler mountains in the distance, of which the reader may at 
any time convince himself by going close to the canvass, and 
studying the actual touches. One of the great difficulties in 
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represent distant scenery and complicated effects, is the necessi 
for painting touches which, as the artist lays them, bear to his eye no 
resemblance whatever to what he means by them. He is obliged 
to paint contrary to the evidence of his senses, so that from a 
greater distance, and after the conclusion of the picture, the 
work may be efficient work in a way not yet visible, but cal. 
culable only. It is probable that no painter who ever lived has 
surpassed Bierstadt in the geological department of a landsca 
painter's science. His knowledge of effect, too, is very considerable 
as was already proved by his pictures of the Rocky Mountains. The 

resent work shows, we think, still advancing knowledge, and is 
ess conventional, but it is also less pictorial. Both the interest 
and the light are scattered, and the eye has no rest anywhe 
neither in the sky with its torn fragments of cloud, nor in the 
hills with their rugged steeps and passages of flying light, nor in 
the foreground with its smoking cascade and rushing torrent and 
giddy slopes of precipice. 

One of the inconveniences of periodical writing upon art is that 
the critic, after having already said all that is to said, or at 
least all that he has to say, about the talent of some popular 
favourite, is obliged to speak of him year after year, even though 
the painter’s talent should have entered upon no new phase 
during the interval. The consequence of this is that art-critici 
instead of remaining strictly and thoughtfully critical, too often 
descends to mere chronicling, and becomes one of the depart- 
ments of news. Shall we chronicle the reappearance of Mr, 
Millais? He has several pictures in the present Academy 
Exhibition, but not one of them can be waded a new de- 
velopment of his genius. There is a diploma picture, a frank 
imitation of Velasquez, called “ Souvenir of Velasquez” in the 
catalogue, representing a little girl seated on two big boo 
with fair flowing hair, and a wonderful black and red silk dress, 
The painting is magnificent and free, the dress on the whole 
stronger work than Velasquez would himself have executed, but 
the face and hair not so delicate and quiet as similar subjects 
when treated by the immortal Spaniard. It isa charming picture, 
but scarcely, on the whole, the fittest for a diploma work. The 
custom of requiring every painter to contribute a picture to the 
permanent collection of the Academy on his election to full 
membership is a good custom, because artists are usually so glad 
to be elected that the necessity for contributing a lasting record 
of their own ability is not felt to be onerous. But then it ought 
to be entirely their own, entirely representative of their especial 
and individual art, and not a souvenir or imitation of another 
man, however great and worthy of remembrance. i 
would have been represented by such a picture as the “ Rescue,” 
or the “Ransom,” or even “Satan Sowing Tares,” but he is 
not represented by a recollection of Velasquez. If the picture 
is intended as a lasting expression of admiration for one of the 
greatest masters of the realist schools, it is modest and right, and 
we envy Mr. Millais the power of expressing so splendidly in colour 
what most of us can only say in words; but with reference to the 
interests of the Academy we think that what was wanted in this 
case was not a Velasquez, but a Millais. An unkind critic might 
be tempted to insinuate that a sketch in imitation of Velasquez 
was an economy of time, but Mr. Millais has painted some pictures 
of his own, such as the “ Eve of St. Agnes,” which can scarcely 
have occupied him longer. 
“ The Sisters,” by the same artist, is a group of three portraits 
of girls, with a background of red and white azaleas. The girls 
are all dressed alike, in white gowns, white fichus, and blue sashes 
and ribands, and the white is so rich in reflections that the picture 
is full of colour. The faces are very simple and frank and charming 
faces of true English girls, and they are painted with splendid 
ag and directness, We cannot say so much in favour of 
Ir. Millais’s other picture, “ Rosalind and Celia.” They are 
seated on the ground at the foot of an immense beech-tree, and 
the fool is a little apart, leaning against the same trunk to the 
right. The great objection to the picture is its pervading and 
prevailing glare. We are too much accustomed to the inequality 
of this painter’s work to cry out, as Mr. Ruskin did, that his ex- 
cellence has been effaced, as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it and 
turning it upside down. He has splendid powers, but, like some 
other men of genius, does not always work in the same temper, or 
with the same success; and we feel no anxiety as to any general 
decline in his faculties, or even failure of judgment in the direc- 
tion of them, when he happens to paint a bad picture. And 
this “Rosalind and Celia” is a bad picture. It is an eternal 
conflict of glaring colours which leave no comfort to the 
wearied eyes; out of such work as this can come no noble 
pleasure, but only headache and fatigue. We may observe 
further, that the object-painting is not up to the mark fixed 
by Mr. Millais himself years ago; the trunk of the beech is 
not well painted, it lacks texture, it is not well modelled. A 
man like Mr Millais cannot go over a whole canvass without 
leaving upon it some marks of his strength, and there are 
bits here and there of consummate handling which are, as it 
were, his signature; but these are chiefly to be found in the 
costumes of the two principal figures, hardly, if at all, in their 
faces, and certainly not in the background. ‘The composition 1s 
not very interesting from the artistic ape of view; the great 
tree-trunk is planted in the middle of the picture, and the two 
figures support it. The introduction of the fool is only to be ex- 
plained artistically as an intentional break of symmetry; he seems 
to be of no other use. 


painting pictures of so large a size as this, especially when they 


“Stella,” another picture by Mr. Millais, is a single figure of a 
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piyin a Pompedour dress, with things about her (table, porcelain, 


&c.) in the fashion of that time, well-selected, and very admirably 
painted ; there is a great deal of fine colour in this picture. The 
reader may have especially observed the immense value given to 
the hin and the statuette. Another picture, in which we 
find very much of the kind of technical power which used to 
astonish people in Mr. Millais, is “ Pilgrims to St. Paul’s,” two old 
joners visiting the tomb of Nelson. There is a lantern close 
the inscription, and the painting of both lantern and inscription 
js wonderfully intelligent and comprehensive. In a still more 
essential point, the expression of the faces, the artist also recalls 
former successes. ; 

So much has been said about the education of painters, and so 
much importance has been attached to the French system, that 
we are entitled to expect from My. Armitage, who is a pupil and 
advocate of that system, work of a quality not to be reached by 
“yneducated” Englishmen. His picture of “ Herod’s Birthday 
Feast” is a useful illustration of what teaching can do, and can 
not do, to make an artist. The picture has been painted with 

care, and the figures are not incorrectly drawn, but there is 
a singular absence of the subtle charm which always belongs to 
noble work, however apparently severe. We see that the painter 
hes set to work in a business-like, systematic manner—that 
he settled all about his y some and his pavement and his 
columns and then painted them, like a man who had long ago 
served his prac mk but we are no more affected by 
this display of acquisition than by the ordinary products of 
trade. There is a painful hardness all through this picture—a 
hardness of two kinds, visible and mental, in dry hard out- 
line and surface, and in mental conception of the scene and 
subject. The colour, too, is excessively crude, and though the 
expressions of the faces may not be inappropriate, they are 
in a high degree repugnant. The fact is, that this feast 
of Herod is one of the most hopeless subjects for artistic illus- 
tration in the whole Bible ; a besotted tyrant, having eaten and 
drunk, is so pleased with the dancing of a near connexion 
that he makes the rashest offer of reward—an offer which ends 
in the murder of a holy man, Such things may be narrated 
in words, and read rapidly as a revolting, yet inevitable, portion 
of a sad history; but no artist with a vivid sense of the scene, 
and a proper disgust for it, could dwell upon it for six months, 
day after day. Mr. Armitage may be scientific, but he is not 
sensitive, or there would be more emotion in his work, even in 
such minor matters as the painting of the fruit upon the table. 

Mr. Poynter sends one picture only, the “ Catapult,” an un- 
commonly interesting illustration of Roman warfare. This is the 
rude, yet rather ingenious, machine which was to the Romans 
what Armstrong guns and big mortars are to us. As Mr. 
Poynter’s picture is in the highest degree explanatory, we see the 
whole working of the catapult. It was a strong beam of wood, 
with a great iron fist at one end of it, shaped to the semblance of 
a human fist, and at the other end a box full of heavy weights. 
This beam was so balanced, and hung on an axle in a frame of 
strong timber, that when the fist was drawn down by means of a 
rope and a winch, and suddenly released, the weight of the box at 
the lower end made it strike up with great force, so that if it 
struck one end of a missile it would launch it far. The missile 
was accordingly provided, in the shape of a massive bolt of iron, 
the pointed ps | sree red, and soldiers drew down the heavy fist 
by turning a winch with levers. A small trigger was arranged 
to release the catapult, and an officer pulled it at the right 
moment with a cord, All this is set forth visibly by Mr. Poynter 
With infinite spirit and skill, so that after seeing his picture we 
have the feeling of having been actually present at a Roman 
siege. This is historical painting of a rational and valuable kind. 
Such pictures as this ought to be reproduced on a large scale by 
photography, and distributed amongst schools. 

Another contributor of a single picture is the Belgian painter 
Leys. We congratulate the hangers on their courtesy in giving 
m4 an honourable place; they have not always behaved equally 
well to distinguished foreigners. Leys was present at the 
Academy dinner, and it has been said that he was allowed to 
remain unnoticed at a side table whilst persons and professions 
having no connexion with the fine arts were toasted and bepraised 
by Sir Francis Grant. However, the picture is well placed, if the 
painter was not; but, though there is much good work in it, we doubt 
whether it will advance the reputation of Leys amongst those 
who know him already. It is a singularly dry picture; not 
merely grave and seriously medizeval, but positively dry. The 
subject is the Talaviani family of Genoa claiming the rights of 
citizenship at Antwerp in 1542, and the work has a general look 
of a collection of quaint old portraits, grouped coos nd portrait- 
ure, and not with reference to any common action. Though there 
is a great deal of character in the faces, nobody seems to be living, 
or it is a case of animation suddenly suspended by enchantment, 
every one remaining motionless in his place till the spell is 
Temoved, which in this case it will not be for the next five 
hundred years. 
_ May we offer, in conclusion, a few remarks on a subject which 
js only connected with pictures so far as it affects our enjoyment 
of them in the Exhibitions, and especially at the Royal Academy ? 
A large proportion of the ladies who go there will persist in wear- 
ing trains, so that a man cannot ‘ to the right or to the left 
without the utmost circumspection. These trains are one of the 
greatest nuisances imaginable, but the female mind rejoices in 


matters of this kind women are neither to be moved by reason 
nor by entreaty, but 4 be moved by a consideration that 
we venture to suggest. hen a man finds himself embarrassed 
in a train, or obliged to jump hastily off one, he is always far too 
much irritated to think of admiring the lady, however beautiful 
she may be; but when, on the other hand, he sees one who has 
consideration enough for his comfort to go to the Academy in a 
short dress, he thinks “that’s a sensible woman,” and from ap- 
preciation of her good sense he naturally and easily rises to an 
equally hearty appreciation of her good locke. 


THE DERBY. 


An Derby day has passed, and not without another 
sensation. Last year there was a horse that could not 

sibly win; and he won. This year there was a mare that could 
not possibly lose; and she was last but three. Last year Hermit 
walked about in the paddock alone, gang for an occa- 
sional point from a finger of scorn; this year Lady Elizabeth did 
not come into the paddock at all, lest she should be mobbed 
to death by the multitude of her idolaters. Not satisfied with 
what she actually performed last year, which was wonderful 
enough, especially her crowning victory over Julius at g lbs. dif- 
ference for the year, her worshippers must needs claim for her 
powers more wonderful still. There was nothing she was not 
capable of doing. She could give 12 lbs. to The Earl at home, 
and beat him; the Derby was a mere exercise canter for her; to 
couple her name with those of mere handicap winners like 
Speculum and Paul Jones was profanation ; she would win so far 
that all the rest of the field would have to walk in with the 
crowd, and therefore it was immaterial to think about picking out 
the second and third. The prophets, to a man almost, lifted up 
their voices and proclaimed her triumph ; and one, more ambitious 
than the rest to clothe his prediction in words that should be par- 
ticularly expressive, declared that it was as great a certainty that 
Lady Elizabeth would defeat Sir Joseph Hawley’s three as that 
God made little apples. That this extreme confidence was shared 
also by those connected with her was shown by the course that 


tage at the start, or from placing her in a position where she 
might get off well, she was purposely kept in the rear of the 
other horses, in order, we suppose, that her temper might not be 
ruffled by stationing her in too close proximity to creatures so 
inferior to herself. It was so implicitly believed that she could 
ive away two or three lengths at the start, that, when the flag 
ell, and she was actually four lengths behind, the circumstance 
did not appear to distress her friends in the least. She could let 
the others get in front for a little; then she could catch them 
when she liked; then she could pass them when she liked; and 
then, after indulging the spectators with the show of a race, she 
could win when she liked. This was the programme of the 
race; but alas! at Tattenham Corner it was as great a certainty 
(to recur, with a slight variation, to the words of our prophet) 
that Sir Joseph Hawley’s three would beat Lady Elizabeth “as 
that God made little apples.” 
But before proceeding to + | description of the race itself, we 
should say something about the appearance of the horses in the 
addock. Lady Elizabeth, we have mentioned, was not there, apd 
- absence was of course a great disappointment, as, when the race 
is over, the crowd is so dense that it is next to impossible to get 
near any of the horses. Sir Joseph Hawley’s three were brought 
in good time into the paddock, and were walked round and round 
for some time before they were saddled. ‘There could be no 
uestion for a moment which was the best and fittest of the three 
or a race like the Derby. Blue Gown looked in the most perfect 
health and condition, Though not particularly handsome about 
the head and neck, his merits lie just where merits are most 
wanted—in the excellence of his legs and feet, and in his mus- 
cular loins and quarters. He is also, despite many rumours to the 
contrary, perfectly free from bad temper or irritability; and, in 
fact, not one of the three displayed the slightest symptoms of 
nervousness at, or of dislike to, the rather inconvenient attentions 
of the crowd that followed them all over the paddock. Green 
Sleeve looked far better than she did at Newmarket, and 
though Rosicrucian evidently still wanted time, he had done 
strong work since the Two Thousand; but the prepara- 
tion that had made such an alteration in so short a time 
must necessarily have been hurried. Speculum looked, as we 
have always thought, too light-framed a horse to carry heavy 
weights successfully ; and if Pace was not absolutely lame, at any 
rate he walked so tenderly on the comparatively soft turf under 
the trees as to make one suspicious about his prospects on the 
harder ground outside; otherwise he was the same grand-topped 
commanding horse as ever. To pass from Rosicrucian to Sutfoll 
was like leaving a greyhound to look at a bull-dog. Sutlolk’s 
neck looked thicker than ever, but he was perfectly fit and in 
blooming health. But for his victory over Grimston on Tuesday 
few would haye stopped to notice his stable companion, King 
Alfred. He is a horse full of power, but anything but symmetrica 
in form, and about the last animal in the race whom we should 
have thought capable of living the pace with Blue Gown. Orion 
we failed to see, but Paul Jones, setting aside his ugly head, was 
one of the finest horses in the paddock. The other starters (ex- 
cluding Lady Elizabeth and Cock of the Walk, who were saddled 


them as a demonstration of female power and importance. On 


elsewhere and did not canter past the Stand) were St. Ronan, 
B3 


was adopted at the start. So far from seeking to gain any advan- - 
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Franchise, The Forest King, Samson, Viscount, Cap-i-pie, See- 
Saw, and one of Lord Glasgow’s nameless colts. Nineteen in all, 
a small field, and many of them of very inferior quality. We 
have not had so small a field since Kettledrum’s year, 1861, 
when eighteen ran, but the casualties this year have been very 
numerous. Rabican broke his leg; Typhceus and the Tom 
Bowline colt broke down; Uncas went amiss; and The Earl 
was not allowed to start. Seventeen out of the nineteen cantered 

t the Stand, and the accidents commenced at once. Pace broke 
down badly before he had galloped two hundred yards, and 
though he went gamely on and strongly resisted the efforts of 
his jockey to pull him up, when he had once stopped he 
could hardly hobble into the enclosure. Paul Jones was perhaps 
admired as much as anything, and Suffolk went as if he could 
keep on galloping for a week, but, in truth, there was nothing 
that moved so magnificently as Marksman did last year; and, in 
addition, every one was thinking of a filly who was walking 
quietly about near the starting-post, and who was going in a few 
moments to gallop a great deal faster than all the others. The 
preliminary canters, therefore, did not excite the usual attention, 
for all eyes were strained to watch how Lady Elizabeth would 
behave at the post. The sixteen very soon defiled through the 
paddock entrance, and almost at the same moment Fordham 
mounted Lady Elizabeth, and H. Day Cock of the Walk. A man 
kept fast hold of the Danebury filly’s head, and a body of mounted 
police surrounded her and kept the crowd off. No precaution 
that could have been taken was omitted, but the result of all this 
painstaking was infinitely meagre. At that distance we could not 
of course see how Lady Elizabeth looked, or in what sort of con- 
dition she was. But we could see that she was comparatively 
quiet, and that there was none of the whisking of the tail and 
impatient anxiety to be moving that we have been accustomed to 
witness prior to her other races. It appeared to be arranged that, 
to save a number of false starts, the other horses should form in 
line in front of her, and she should remain a length or two in the 
rear, and when the man at her head let her go, the starter should 
drop his flag. ‘Twice the others were ready, but the man did not 
let go; but the third time, when she was fully three lengths in 
the rear, her head was set free, and the flag was immediately 
drop Not one in ten thousand of the spectators doubted her 
ability to make up this lost ground without the slightest effort. 
Once indeed she reached the middle of the ruck, and at the furzes 
she appeared to be settling down into a good place, but coming down 
the hill she lost all the ground she had made up, and at Tattenham 
Corner she was very nearly last of everything, and the race 
was over for her. In vain did Fordham call on her; she was as 
dead as a stone, and even the common Cock of the Walk finished 
before her. For the rest, Orion and Paul Jones ran very promi- 
nently for more than a mile, and the pair finished close together. 
Speculum lay all along in a good place, and ran, as he always does, 
gamely and honestly. But for the last quarter of a mile there 
were only two in the race, Blue Gown and King Alfred. The latter 
came on with a clear lead, and apparently so full of running that 
loud shouts were raised in his favour. Wells, however, who never 
hurried Blue Gown, but brought him up by slow degrees, reserved 
himself for a final effort just at the last, and Blue Gown, running 
as straight as an arrow, and with the greatest gameness, beat 
Baron Rothschild’s colt by about half a length. Speculum, four 
or five lengths off, was third, but the main body of horses, in- 
cluding Rosicrucian, St. Ronan, and Suffolk, were fully a dozen 
lengths from the leading pair. The race was run at a great pace 
—the time, 2 minutes 434 seconds, being within a second of the 
fastest on record. Franchise broke her leg, and Samson fell 
lame; ¢o that, in proportion to the size of the field, the casualties 
were numerous, 

Now how are we to account for the result? Blue Gown’s vic- 
tory need create no astonishment, for he was the best public per- 
former last year, with the exception of Lady Elizabeth in her race 
with Julius, and his defeat in the Newmarket Biennial this year 
was a palpable accident. Whenever and wherever blue Gown 
and The Karl meet again, Blue Gown, fit and well, will win, and 
win easily. But how about King Alfred? How came he to be 
second in the Derby? to be very nearly winning the Derby? for 
if Norman had just steadied him at the critical moment, and kept 
something in hand for the finish, he might almost have made a dead- 
heat of it. The fly in amber is not such an object of wonderment as 
King Alfred within a neck of Blue Gown at the end of a fast-run 
Derby. We cannot explain it. No human being can comprehend 
the runnirg of Baron Rothschild’s horses, There is not a more 
single-minded sportsman in England, nor one more indifferent to 
good or to ill-fortune, than Baron Rothschild; but his horses have 
the most erratic habits. Last year Sutlolk was up and down from 
week to week—now a racehorse, now a common plater; and if 
King Alfred is to be a second Suffolk this year, why Heaven help 
the unhappy students of public form! Then as to Lady Elizabeth. 
We did not credit all the fables told about her prodigious powers, 
neither will we believe that she is what her Wednesday’s running 
would make her out to be—a rank impostor. We are not at all 
surprised at her being beaten, but we will try to gnd excuses for 
her not being placed in the first three. In the first place, there is 
the time of year, which is unfavourable to mares; and we have 
Achievement, both last spring and this, as a warning that the 
sex should nut be trusted in the month of May. ‘Then, secondly, 
there is her temper, and temper may show itself in different 
ways. Hitherto her temper has been quick, excited, passionate ; 
she has played all manner of tricks and antics at the post, 
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but when she got off, she has gone away with a 
an arrow from a bow. But being 
quick, her temper seemed to be sullen. She would not 
near her horses, but neither would she whisk and frisk about 
in the old buoyant manner. And, worst of all, when she 
off she seemed in no hurry to go. It appeared to 
that Fordham had to hustle her along every yard of the wa” 
and that always having been accustomed to be first, and now 
seeing a crowd of horses in front of her, she turned sulky, ang 
would not condescend to run past them. ~Perhaps—which is the 
last excuse we shall offer—she missed the game of romps at the 
post to which she is accustomed, and resented the loss thereof 
She may like to get her blood up before she runs, and she may be 
unable to race when she starts in cold-blooded calmness, Horses 
have their habits, like men. Some want a bottle of port befor 
starting, some want a man behind them with a cart-whip, and 
Lady Elizabeth may be as unable to race without a prelimi 
dance on her hind legs, just to make her feel the free use of her 
limbs, as a dancing dervish is unable to attain to a state of ecstacy 
without the requisite number of gyrations, or as Mr. Wilberfores 
was unable to speak without a bit of shoe-string tied round his 
thumb. Anyhow, her running on Wednesday is as false as most 
of what has been written and talked about her during the past 
month; and that is saying a good deal. 
The question that naturally arises after Blue Gown’s victory y 
—where would The Earl have been, if he had run? We 
safely say that he would have been in the first three, and there 
are thousands of people who consider that he would have beaten 
Blue Gown, and that he will beat him, if they should meet. We 
are not of those, as we have said; but we cannot sufliciently 
regret that the chance of so good a horse should have been 
sacrificed from such motives as those which are said to have 
influenced his owner. From public running we know him to bk 
a — horse; from ocular inspection we know him to be fit, 
well, and in prime condition, and we are sorry that he is the 
property of an owner who is hampered by that latest encum- 
rance of modern sportsmen—a financial agent. Happily, we may 
contrast with this proceeding the conduct of the owner of Blue 
Gown, who worthily represents the old and honourable school of 
British sportsmen. Sir Joseph Hawley stood to win an enormous 
fortune by Rosicrucian or Green Sleeve, believing them to be 
better than Blue Gown, by whose success he was not a winner at 
all. Influenza attacked his horses in the spring, and Rosicru- 
cian has never been fit since, for there has not been sufficient time 
since his recovery to prepare him thoroughly. Green Sleeve 
fell into worse plight still, and Blue Gown alone of the three 
escaped with slight injury. The British public, who stick to their 
fancies pretty strongly, have never left Blue Gown since his 
running in the Champague, but have backed him through 
report and evil report, and have helped themselves, in 
to all the money there was in the market. If Sir J 
Hawley, then, had selfishly consulted his own interests 
would have scratched Blue Gown; but acting in a different 
spirit, he gave the public a fair run for their money, and allowed 
Wells, the trusted Jockey of his stable, to choose which of the 
three he would ride. The declaration, on which much comment 
has been made, was to the effect that “Sir Joseph Hawley 
declares to win with Rosicrucian and Green Sleeve in preference 
to Blue Gown.” This is no expression of opinion as to Rosicrucian 
or Green Sleeve being better than Blue Gown; it is what any 
man would naturally say who stands to win a hundred thousand 
pounds by either of two horses, and to lose by the third, that he 
prefers to win with those whose success will make him a on 
winner. It is therefore all the more honourable that, for the 
of the public backers of Blue Gown, he was content to lose on the 
race himself, sooner than withdraw the best horse in it, Si 
Joseph Hawley has now won the Derby four times, and thrice 
has Wells been his jockey on the eventful day. Never had master 
a more loyal servant, never had servant a better master; and 
never have there been greater ornaments to our national spat, 
either among owners or jockeys. 


go 


REVIEWS. 


LORD BYRON.* 


We doubt whether these long-expected volumes will answer 
the purpose of their authoress. We employ the feminine 
correlative of author, because, although the work is anonymous, 
there is little reason to doubt of its having been written by the 
widow of the Marquis de Boissy, far better known in Byronic 
annals as the Countess Guiccioli. There are, we believe, no 
grounds for thinking the authorship a secret, nor, although 
there is no direct evidence of the fact, do we think that our 
supposition will prove unfounded, Our doubt of the success 
of this vindication of Byron arises from several causes. It is 
a panegyric, and panegyrical compositions are rarely accepted 
with implicit faith, It is in —_ measure a compilation 
from well-known and easily accessible sources, and accordingly 
it adds very little to our former knowledge of its subjects 
eccentric and generally unhappy career. The narrative 15 
almost devoid of method, and the readers of it are carried 


* Lord Byron, jugé par les Témoins de sa Vie. 2 tomes. Paris: 
Amyot, 1868, 
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backward and forward from religion to the world, from mirth 
to melancholy, from society to solitude, from home scenes to 
foreign scenes, after a fashion which, to say the least of it, is 
bewildering and sometimes trying to the impatient; and, being 
unmethodical, it necessarily abounds in repetition. Having 
already said that Lord Byron, jugé par les Témoins de sa Vie, is 
for the most part panegyrical, it is needless to add that there is 
some suppression, and some colouring of facts and opinions, in the 
thousand pages of the volumes before us. 

A Life of Byron, in whatever hands it may be placed, must 
always be a task of considerable difficulty. Andrew Fairservice 
said of Rob Roy that he was “o’er gude for bannin’ and o’er bad 
for blessin’,” and something of the kind may be said of Byron. 
To borrow an appropriate expression from Angus McDiarmid, 
“ground officer on the Earl of Breadalbane’s estate of Edinample,” 
ole ws a person of incoherent transactions.” And, besides in- 
coherency, he had a propensity to magnify his own faults and to 
make light of his own virtues. His confessions can no more be 
trusted than those of Rousseau, whom indeed in some respects 
Byron resembled. And in this one especially, that, although 
constantly professing their love for solitude and their contempt 
for public opinion, they were both anxious to keep themselves 
before the world and to know what the world wa’ -aying of 
them. Like Cardan also, Byron was very commun. -tive and 
indiscreet alike in what he told and in what he did not tell. 
Cicero was never weary of proclaiming himself the saviour of 
his country, and Byron is not less indefatigable in proclaim- 
ing his aversion for things that his native land held in respect. 
But, as in the case of his unhappy marriage, so in that of his 
relations to English society, there were two parties to blame; and 
the larger share of censure has fallen upon his head. At the time 
when Byron “woke one morning and found himself famous,” the 
national prejudices of England were much stronger than they are 
at the present hour. The old roast-beef and port-wine feeling 
was then far from extinct, although beginning to wane. None but 
lunatics saw in those days anything beyond absolute justice in the 
Game-laws. The Four-in-hand Club and the Ring were national 
institutions. Bull-baiting and cock-fighting found a champion in 
the learned and refined William Windham. Lord Eldon was on 
the Woolsack, and George, Prince of Wales, was Regent. Our 
criminal laws were, accordingly, the best of all possible laws; the 
Test and Corporation Acts and restrictions on Roman Catholics 
were the bulwarls of the throne and the altar; the Quarterly 
Review preached four times in the year the duty of despising 
Americans and avoiding foreign manners and customs; and Whigs 
and Tories differed very little in their objection to Reform of 
Parliament. George ILL indeed was invisible in Windsor Castle, 
but his spirit survived in the Cabinets of Perceval and Liverpool, 
in country halls and parsonages, in the writings of Southey and 
Tlannah More. We were beating our old enemy France by land, 
as u few years before we had beaten her by sea, and so were jus- 
tifying all that Dibdin and Captain Morris sang of us; and a 
carpet of loyalty and patriotism was spread over the land, in spite 
of the price of corn and the amount of the National Debt. 

Athwart this orb of political, if not social, virtue— this 
region of the wisdom of our ancestors—Byron and Jeremy 
Bentham, opposites as they were in all other respects, struck 
like a brace of maliguant comets, portending and bringing 
change. The influence of the reformer of law was indeed 
less swiftly felt than the influence of the innovator in poetry, 
and the sudden success of Byron is perhaps to be reckoned 
among his many misfortunes, since it led him to compose 
in haste, and to believe, what indeed was nearly true, that the 
public would take from his hand plots however fragmentary, 
and verses little removed from doggerel. He was not, indeed, the 
first of literary revolutionists. Coleridge did something, Scott did 
much, towards deposing the school of Pope; but the victory 
destined to be consummated by Wordsworth was still in the dis- 
tance, for the voice of the Lyrical Ballads and their prefaces had 
reached only a few ears, and though the seed tell on good 
ground, the harvest was not at hand. 

We will now glance at Byron’s position in the London world, 
as it is not fully stated in these volumes, and perhaps cannot 
well be understood by a foreign biographer. A young nobleman, 
bearing a name not of the best odour, aud upon whom the sins of 
his fathers were occasionally visited, published, two years before 
attaining his majority, a volume of poems. Now it is very proper, 
and not unprecedented, for young noblemen to print their verses, 
especially if they have distinguished themselves at school or col- 
lege by proficiency in Latin elegiacs or Greek iambics. But 
Byron had been an idle lad at Harrow, and at Cambridge had 
rather bewildered than edified the guardians of sound learning 
and religious education. In the poems themselves there was not 
any remarkable merit, but there was a promise of power, if not of 
excellence, in some of them which the Kdinburgh Reviewer failed 
to detect. How eutirely the critic had mistaken the standard of 
the debutant was very speedily made manifest. Since the Vanity 
of Human Wishes attracted the praise of Pope, or the Rosciad 
had “ ruilled the Volscians” of the stage, no satire, not even 
Mason's, had been comparable for melody of verse or force of invec- 
tive to the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, Sative was a 
Weapon that Byron seldom wielded without sigual success, Here 
Was a novice, not wielding his sword like a dancer, but cutting 
aud thrusting like Shaw the Life-guardsman. His “ severity was 
not conciliating ” to either old or young poets. It embroiled the 
author, ior a time, with no few of the most famous wits then in 


England. Moore and Scott soon forgave the attack on them, and 
became Byron’s fast friends for life. Coleridge and Wordsworth 
were less easily reconciled, and never really forgave the assault ; 
while Southey avenged it, on their and his own behalf, after a 
fashion which, to say the least of it, did not greatly redound to 
his credit. 

Then Byron, although his verses made him famous in all the 
literary and social cireles of the United Kingdom, did not walk in 
the ways of noble youth in Britain. He was a landowner, but he 
was not a strict game-preserver; he did not follow, neither sub- 
scribe to, the hounds. He did not entertain the county magnates 
at Newstead Abbey, but in their room a crew of losels who made 
night hideous with their songs, who teased a wolf instead of 
galloping after a fox, and who it was thought, in Nottinghamshire, 
by decorous parents and guardians, were little better than the 
once famous monks of Medimenham Abbey. We learn from the 
volumes before us that the lord of Newstead was a just and kind 
landlord, going so far in his justice as to insist, upon a tenant's 
(on pain of ae his farm) repairing by marriage a wrong he had 
done to a neighbour's daughter. But, on the other hand, we do 
not find that he was in the commission of the peace—in which 
case the matter might have been settled differently—and we know 
that he spoke and wrote against “ the first gentleman in Europe.” 

Nor did it mend matters that he was for a time the idol of the 
London season; that he baffled match-making mothers; that, like 
Charles Surface, he “ gave many worthy men uneasiness,” while 
he did not, like Joseph Surface, soothe their alarm by his “ noble 
sentiments.” Despite Jameness and a habit of biting his nails, 
his were the bust and the head of an Antinous, and when persona! 
beauty is married to successful verse, the ordinary “ curled 
darlings” of salons and coteries are most provokingly distanced in 
their usual pursuits—the chase of beauty or money. Not content 
with victory, Byron appears to have courted animosities with as 
much zeal as better regulated youth court favours. His vices and 
his virtues were alike peculiar to himself, and, unluckily also for 
himself, his vices were those which society most deeply resents, 
and his virtues those for which society does not greatly care. The 
polite world likes its comets to be regular and its Whartons to be 
plain; whereas Byron seems to have been determined to move in 
an orbit of his own, and to weigh mankind in the scales of 
Rochefoucault. Could he have condescended to be a little coarser 
in his ways—a boon companion, a political or religious bigot— 
could he have paid to virtue a little more of the homage which 
she is popularly said to demand, not a tithe of the barbs which 
struck him, and increased his perversity, would perbaps have been 
levelled at his name in life or after his death. 

To the foregoing another cause may be added for the hostility 
provoked by Byron, but this was independent of merit or demerit 
on his part. His peculiarities, personal and poetical, hatched a 
brood of imitators. His misanthropy and his shirt-collars were 
aged by young versifiers ; for, as Master Stephen thought, to be 
melancholy was gentlemanlike under the Regency. It might not 
be given to all to swim across the Hellespont, but it was possible 
for many to swim across the Thames; wolves, since the proscrip- 
tion of their race by Edward the Confessor, were diflicult to 
obtain in Britain, but a dog-fight or rat-hunt was feasible. It is 
curious, if not altogether edifying, to mark Byron’s influence in 
disseminating the aflectation of despair. For ordinary mortals 
devoid of gifts, poetic or prosaic, its manifestations were curling 
lips and drooped eye-lids, biscuit and soda-water in place of 
beef and beer, with inversion of the usual hours of meals and 
sleep. These were the mutum as well as the servum pecus of 
Byronists. The versitiers and the novelists, practising the same 
arts, added to them proclamations of “blighted existence,” 
“ weariness of life,” “falsehood of women,” and other incentives 
to chronic gloom. Their “one friend” is dead, faithless, or a 
dog; a tent in the desert, or a lone island in the sea, with of 
course “ one sweet spirit” for a companion, is the proper habitation 
for man—ever the sport of destiny and the victim of disappoint- 
ment, By grave and decorous persons the copies were confounded 
with the supposed original, and Pope’s complaint, accommodated 
to other times and circumstances, might have been repeated by 
Byron:— 

F There are, who to my person pay their court ; 

I cough like Horace, and tho’ lean, am short, 
Ammon’s great son one shoulder had too high, 
Such Ovid's nose, and “ Sir! you have an eye.” 
Go on, obliging creatures, make me 3ee 

All that disgraced my betters, met in me. 

Say for my comfort, languishing in bed, 

« Just so immortal Maro held his head :” 

And when I die, be sure you let me know 
Great Homer dy’d three thousand years ago. 


These volumes would have possessed a far more vital interest for 
readers than they do if the writer, instead of deploring and com- 
bating the misrepresentations of others, had imparted to us her 
own personal knowledge of Lord Byron. We had reason to ex- 
pect trom such a quarter much that would be new; but we find 
little that ig so, except a re-arrangement of existing materials, or 
fresh contradictions of lightly made or rash, and perhaps wholly 
groundless, assertions, ‘he authoress is justly indiguant at the 
reiterated attempts made in Byron’s lifetime and since, by English 
and foreign writers, by some who knew him a little, and by many 
who did not know him at all, to represent him as an awiul and 
anomalous being, of mystery all compact. But such illusions were 


dispersed by the admirable narrative of Moore, his friend, and by 
the sects Bh and unscrupulous disclosures of Leigh Hunt. Moore 
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exhibits him as eccentric and self-willed, but not more so than 

arallels might be found for in the lives of other poets and authors. 
Ts the life of Alfieri, as narrated by himself, anything but a 
tissue of eccentricities? Was Cicero a consistent man? 
there any particular satisfaction in following the career of 
Coleridge? Might it not be possible, with the aid of such dis- 
torted and exaggerated media as have been employed in repre- 
senting Byron, to depict any one of the three in colours surpassing 
the liberty of fiction? Again, in these volumes the belief is com- 
bated with almost wearisome repetition that the poet himself was 
the original from which his heroes, from Childe Harold to Don 
Juan, are drawn. Byron always disavowed the imputation, and we 
see no reason for doubting his sincerity. That his Pilgrim, his 
Corsair, his Renegades have a strong family likeness to one another, 
is not to be questioned. But the truth is that Byron’s genius was 
anything rather than dramatic, and that although he had seen, 
like another celebrated wanderer, many men and many cities, his 
acquaintance with mankind was very restricted. The impression 
that one remarkable man made upon him gave colour and form to 
several of his most popular poems. Ali Pasha of Yanina is the 
model of Conrad and Lambro, and especially of Giatflir. This is 
not the fertility of the dramatic poet, nor that of an epic one, like 
Scott; but the want of it will account for Byron’s oa reper- 
toire without assuming that he sat for the portraiture of his own 
heroes. Yet even this defect in the art of individualizing must 
be stated with some qualification. It is true that the principal 
characters of the Byronic poems are cast in the same mould. 
They have been wronged by their fellow-men, and they become 
wrongdoers in requital. Hither they are solitary Timons, like 
Manfred; or exhausted voluptuaries, like Sardanapalus; or they 
savour, like Alp and the Giaour, of Karl Moor and Kotzebue. Yet 
the pencil which sketched Marino Faliero and Werner, Israel Ber- 
tuccio and Ulric, Angiolina and Josephine, was capable, had it 
been turned seriously to dramatic composition, of very distinct 
and powerful stage portraiture. And indeed, if they are compared 
with contemporary productions, Byron’s dramas are not alone 
defective in this respect. What dramatic power is displayed by 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, or Southey, each of whom—dis malignis 
—wrote a play? As for Scott, his dramatic force was expended 
upon his verse and prose romances. 

Again, it is objected to Byron, by no less a critic than the late 
Lord Macaulay, that even in descriptive and meditative verse, in 
which he excelled, the descriptions and the meditations were 
accessories to one dark and melancholy figure in the background— 
that of the poet himself. We think that this observation will 
apply to Lucretius and Virgil, and even to Cowper, with as much 
propriety as to Byron. For what is it that gives such absorbing 
interest to many passages in the profound wail of Lucretius, but 
the felt though invisible presence of its author; one while tossed 
and bewildered upon a shoreless ocean of matter, at another 
resting upon some green islet of content, heedless of the storm 
which drove him thither, or of the storm that will soon sweep 
him from it? What is it affects us most deeply in the tender and 
meditative verse of the Georgics, but the presence of Virgil’s 
spirit beside the winding Mincius or amid the white herds of 
Clitumnus? It is because Cowper is “in the background” that 
we derive pleasure from such humble elements of description as 
“ slow-winding Ouse,” the peasant’s nest, Olney-bridge, the maze 
at Weston Underwood, a garden and a greenhouse. And it is so 
also with the pictures of Parnassus and Albania, the white marbles 
of Pentelicus, and with that most expressive of all symbols of de- 
parted majesty, the Colisseum; the unseen, but not unfelt, pre- 
sence of their poet clothes them with a grandeur and a beauty 
investing their own with fresh radiance. Byron's latest defender 
has dwelt with befitting earnestness on his presence among the 
scenes he describes, with a clearer perception of its influence than 
the critic of thirty years ago. 

Byron’s religion, again, was at the time a subject of much, 
though not very profitable, curiosity. It was said, we believe, by 
Fontenelle, that “all wise men are of one religion, but what that 
religion is no wise man will tell another.” The authoress of 
“ Byron, judged by contemporary testimony,” is naturally eager, 
being doubtless a good Catholic herself, to show that, if far from 
being what might be wished in respect of either his faith or his 
works, he was yet imbued with strong religious susceptibility, 
aud uniformly treated with respect all who, like Mr. ‘Kennedy 
or Mrs. Shepherd, strove to put him in the right path. Such 
curiosity displays the strong interest which Byron, and all con- 
cerning him, excited in his contemporaries; nor is such interest 
altogether peculiar to him, for similar inquiries have been made 
alout Shakspeare’s and Bacon’s religion. We incline to think 
that in all these cases the question ought to be differently worded ; 
and @ very slight verbal change in the form of it, though by no 
means a slight one in its substance, will set such curiosity in its 
proper light. The real drift of the anxious inquirers is, what was 
the creed, or perhaps the Church, of these illustrious men? We 
have read all that the: authoress has to say on this subject, but 

we do not find ourselves much the wiser for her grguments or 
her information. 

That one so richly endowed as Byron was intellectually, so im- 
pulsive, so susceptible of the beautitul in nature and in art, should 
have been wholly devoid of religious feelings is highly impro- 
bable. He is a careless and incompetent reader of Shelley's 
writings who takes from them the impression that the poet 
was irreligious, as well as un-Christian; and he is equally in 


devout, as well as a just, man. Byron has been judged in this 
respect inconsiderately, if not harshly. On the evidence of 
some grave and many flippant passages in his poetry—some of 
which are assigned to the speakers in his dramas, and, taken out 
of their context, are bad or misleading witnesses against him— 
he has been charged with the infidelity of a Diderot or Hol. 
bach. A sounder and fairer inference is that Byron’s indifference 
was confined to creeds and formularies of religion, and that his 
acquaintance with theology was as slender as is that of many a 
country squire who goes regularly to his parish church. But he 
seems never to have relished Shelley’s metaphysical speculations, 
and to have shared in none of his incredulity as to the worth and 
wisdom of either the Hebrew or the Christian Scriptures, Ip 
this, as in other instances, he was his own enemy; his unluck 
propensity to banter and mystify those he came in contact with 
contirmed the impression engendered by his irregular and eccentric 
life ; and he paid in full the penalty of affectation by being reputed 
and reported to be worse than he was. 

If we had been asked, before Lord Byron, jugé par les Témoins 
de sa Vie, came into our hands, what we maestel as_his capital 
error throughout life, we should have replied, “affecting to be 
what he was not”; and this opinion is strengthened by the Mar- 
quise de Boissy’s account of him. We find in him the seed of 
many virtues, hut the harvest of many vices. At school he was 
the generous protector of the weak; in early manhood and 
throughout his life he was deeply attached to his friends; his 
sympathies with the oppressed of the earth ended only with his 

ays, and nothing in his life was so creditable or hopeful as were 
the closing scenes of it at Missolonghi. He had sought and he 
had found that which, earlier possessed, might have kept him 
from many follies, and need him from many vices. Even 
those who differed from himin his policy for the Greeks ac- 
knowledged his clear vision, his firm purpose, his devotion 
to the cause, his generosity to the objects of it. But all 
these gifts, and the promise of even greater gifts than these, 
were marred by his perversity. He had the fatal weakness 
of preferring singularity to sincerity. In his search of singu- 
larity he was unfortunately successful both at home and 
abroad; but it cooled his friends, it heated his enemies, it 
stained and enfeebled an originally noble nature, and it made 
shipwreck, before youth had entirely departed from him, of a 
gallant vessel. Ile might have been added to the list of “ mighty 
poets in their misery dead,” by the great poet whom he misunder- 
stood, aud who also misapprehended him; and should some future 
Dante portray the assemblage of poets in the shades, the group in 
which the author of Childe IZarold will be the central light may 
a formed by Lucretius, Marlowe, Chatterton, and Percy 

elley. 

So a questions, handled or suggested in these volumes, still 
remain for examination, that we must defer our comment upon 
them to another time. At present we content ourselves with 
remarking that, although we can understand why this narrative 
has been eagerly expected, we cannot see why it has been so long 
delayed. The work of composition may well and properly be 
tardy, but that of compilation and arrangement needs not be so. 
Of composition, in the sense of a just ordonnance of parts in their 
relation to one another or to a whole, there is absolutely none. 
Even the arrangement of the chapters is very arbitrary and lax; 
many portions of the first volume being equally suitable to the 
second, and many sections of each volume being, for anything a 
pearing to the contrary, put where they stand, either because the 
manuscript was ready for the printer, or because the authoress 
desired that her book should follow the course of free conver- 
sation rather than the rules which usually regulate biography or 
even panegyrical discourses. 


THE MEMOIRS OF SAINT-SIMON.* 
Slang first impression given us by M. Chéruel’s book is that he 
is so far from being smitten with what somebody calls the 
Lues Boswelliana that he is a vassal who does not do faithful ser- 
vice to his lord. M. Chéruel has edited the Memoirs of Saint- 
Simon, and in the present volume he gives us a life of him. By 
so doing he has, according to all precedent, become Saint-Simon’s 
man, and, as his man, he 1s teed to have no share in any devices 
to his lord’s damage. At first sight nothing can seem more con- 
tary to all feudal duty than for a vassal, a vassal by voluntary 
commendation, to write a thick book whose main object seems to 
be to show that his lord is an untrustworthy historian. But we 
suspect that, if we look closer into the matter, we shall find that 
M. Chéruel’s allegiance is of the most loyal kind, only that it is 
kept under the guidance of a most rigid discretion, M. Chéruel 
cannot deny that Saint-Simon was an inaccurate writer, con- 
stantly led away by all sorts of petty passions and a gee 
And, as he cannot deny it, he takes the bull by the horns, and 
proves the point himself. He goes through Saint-Simon’s his- 
tory, and shows that his accounts of events are generally altogether 
untrue, that his estimates of men’s characters are generally alto- 
gether unjust. This he does most elaborately; he shows, by a 
minute comparison of other authorities, kow little Saint-Simon 18 
to be relied on even for events which happened within his own 
memory, much less for events which happened before he was born. 
We never saw a thing done more systematically, and it is done 


* Suint-Simon considéré comme Historien de Louis XIV. Pas A. Chécuel. 


the wrong who, after studying Spinosa, fails to see that he was a 


Paris; Hachetie et Cie 1865. 
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with an evident liking for the job. And yet the general effect of 
M. Chéruel’s book is not to lower Saint-Simon, but to raise him. 
While many writers have maintained that Saint-Simon was not 
inaccurate but dishonest, M. Chéruel strenuously maintains 
his good faith throughout. And he is ever on the watch for an 
little point that he can fairly bring forward in Saint-Simon’s 
favour. He gives extracts at proper points which by themselves 
are enough to prove Saint-Simon’s keenness of observation and 
wer of expression. He shows us that some of his prejudices, 
tly as they have led him astray, were often honest and re- 
ctable prejudices. Saint-Simon was a dutiful son, and he 
jnherited the likes and dislikes of his parents as part of the 
family inheritance. He was, infinitely to his honour, in the days 
of the Regency and of Louis thé Fifteenth, a man of strict morals 
and sincere religious feeling. As such he is sometimes unwilling” 
to give men of scandalous life their due credit for real merits 
in other ways. It is, for instance, plain that his dislike to the 
disreputable life of the Duke of Vendéme has made him alto- 
gether unfair to him in his military character. One poiat in Saint- 
Simon’s character, which strikes as about the worst, M. Chéruel 
cannot conceal and does not attempt to palliate. Saint-Simon 
inhis posthumous memoirs paints men in very dark colours with 
whom he was, while alive, in familiar, sometimes almost affec- 
tionate, correspondence. As M. Chéruel says, of the authorities 
by which to check Saint-Simon’s Memoirs, his own letters are 
among the foremost. He probably justified himself by his anxiety 
to ferret out information from all manner of quarters, and some 
of the quarters from which he did ferret it out were strange 
enough for a Duke and Peer who held his head so high as Saint- 
Simon. 

After all, we are inclined to think that M. Chéruel’s Life of 
Saint-Simon is the most interesting part of the book. There is 
something that we like about the man himself, nothwithstanding 
all his prejudices and weaknesses. We feel that, without any 
very great qualities, he could, in some better state of things, have 
lived to more advantage than he did. In some other time and 
place, he could have done something better than devote himself to 
assert the dignity of the Dukes and Peers. This last seems to 
have been his cardinal article of faith. A stickler for points of 

nealogy and precedence of all kinds, the great point of all was 
the precedence of the order to which he himself belonged. The 
tights of the Dukes and Peers had to be maintained against the 
plebeian magistracy of the robe, against the general body of the 
noblesse, against the pretensions of foreign princes and of the ille- 
itimate descendants of French Kings. It is hard to say whether 
Esiat-Simon was fiercer against a parliamentary President or a 
royal bastard, if either failed in acknowledging the inborn 

tness of a Duke and Peer. To us the quarrel about lifting 

e cap between the Presidents and the Dukes seems incon- 
ceivably ridiculous; to Saint-Simon it seemed a matter about 
which heaven and earth ought to be stirred. To us it seems 
absurd to bring it as a grave charge against Louis the Four- 
teenth that he was less minutely versed than Saint-Simon 
thought he should have been in the genealogy and heraldry 
of his nobles. Saint-Simon records with the utmost solem- 
nity several mistakes of this kind which the King made, and 
which he evidently thought deserved to be set down among the 
chief errors of his reign. A man who troubled himself so intensely 
about such small matters must have had some small elements in 
his composition. And yet we must remember how little, in 
France at that time, a Duke and Peer had to think about except 
the dignity of 2» Duke and Peer. Unless he could figure as a 
General or a Minister of State, there was absolutely nothing for 
him todo. He might be a courtier, and spend his time in wor- 
shipping the King, and might deem himselt honoured above all 
other men if some night he was chosen to hold the candle while 
His Most Christian Majesty got into bed. Ifhe banished himself 
from the court, and went and lived on his estates, he had exceed- 
ingly little to do there. THe possessed all sorts of oppressive privi- 
leges over his neighbours, but he had nothing like the legitimate 
intluence, the various oflicial positions, the hundred ways in which 
an English nobleman can make himself of use. The old trade of 
rebelling against the King, a trade which flourished in full force 
in the days of Saint-Simon’s father, had now come to an end. 
That was a trade to which there were many objections, but it at 
least kept people alive. Under the despotism of the Great King, 
there was really nothing for a Duke and Peer to do except to sit 
still and admire—of course in their proper proportions—His Majesty 
and himself. 

Saint-Simon was born in 1675, and lived till 17 55. The son 
of a father already old, a favourite of Louis the Thirteenth, he 
inherited an almost ludicrous reverence for that King, together 
with various passions and prejudices of his father’s which have 
constautly had their effect on his narrative. It at once follows 
that Saint-Simon is a contemporary witness for only quite the 
later years of Louis the Fourteenth. His career, if one can call it 
80, begius in 1691, when he entered the army, and served till 
1702 without obtaining any distinction. He was present at the 
siege of Namur in 1692, a at the battle of Neerwinden in 1693. 
Of this battle he has left an account, written the next day. On 
Saint-Simon’s merits as a military historian M. Chéruel comments 
as follows :— 

Ce dernier n’a assisté qu’d une sevle bataille, celle de Nerwinden, dont il 
Nous a donné un récit fait immédiatement apres l’ection. Les principaux 
évérements de cette journée, et surtout les attaques acharnées contre le 
village de Nerwinden qui tut plusieurs tois pris et repris, la constance de la 


cavalerie francaise sous le feu de l’ennemi, sont indiqués, mais sans que l’on 
puisse saisir ensemble de l’action et les causes décisives de la victoire. 
Saint-Simon ne sait ni retracer avec netteté les circonstances topographiques 
qui ont exercé une grande influence sur la bataille, ni la pensce du général 
qui dirigeait l’ensemble des opérations. Ce qu'il saisit et exprime & mer- 
veille, c'est un détail. I] ressemble & ces peintres du Musée de Versailles qui, 
chargés de représenter une de nos grandes batailles nationales, se sont bornés 
a un épisode, Celui qui domine dans le récit de Saint-Simon est l’aventure 
de son gouverneur emporté oy son cheval, perdant son chapeau et sa per- 
ruque, pris pour un Espagnol, et finalement obligé de regagner les équipages 
ou il attend tranquillement le résultat de la bataille. 

A soldier of this sort was not likely to rival the fame of the great 
generals of his time, some of whom he so bitterly decries in his 
memoirs. After leaving the army he settled down as a courtier, 
and he seems to have made it the main business of his life to make 
collections or observations for the memoirs in the composition of 
which he spent his later years. Of Saint-Simon, at the time 
when he joined the Court at Versailles, M. Chéruel gives the fol- 
lowing picture :— 

Autant que nous pouvons en juger par son rait et ues mots 
et spirituel, s’occupant avec ardeur des questions de rang et de préséance, et 
raisonnant librement sur les affaires politiques au point de mécontenter 
Louis XIV, habitué & l’admiration silencieuse des courtisans ; plein d’hon- 
neur et de probité; observateur sagace et curieux, mais prenant facilement 
ses préventions pour des certitudes ; haissant l’h risie et la fausseté, mais 
trop di a les imputer a@ ses adversaires, Extréme dans ses amitiés 
comme dans ses haines, il se ee pour Je duc de Beauvilliers et aurait 
voulu épouser une de ses filles qu’il n’avait jamais vue, Enfin convaincu 
de la supériorité de son esprit, et confondant trop souvent de vagues utopies 
avec des maximes de gouvernement, Saint-Simon s’indignait de n’étre rien 
dans cette cour, ot tant de médiocrités savaient capter la faveur du roi. De 
la une blessure cachée qui ne fit que s’envenimer avec les 
Saint-Simon, however, never became a thorough courtier. Both 
his weaknesses and his virtues a him for the post. He 
seems never to have been high in the King’s personal favour, and 
still less in that of his son the Dauphin. The death of the 
Dauphin in 1711 gave him hopes which were again dashed by the 
death of the new Dauphin in 1712. He had before this attached 
himself to the Duke of Orleans—a strange union, it may seem, 
between the austere Saint-Simon and the profligate Regent. Saint- 
Simon’s influence, however, seems in personal matters to have been 
used for good, but he certainly did not shine as a statesman, when 
the death of Louis the Fourteenth first opened to him a political 
career as a member of the Council of Regency. The private 
infamy of Philip of Orleans has perhaps discredited his public 
administration more than it deserves. Lngland, at least, has no 
fault to find with him, though it has some to find with Saint- 
Simon, whose influence was always used to thwart the Regent’s 
English tendencies and to strengthen the connexion with Spain. 
As a financier, he proposed something like a public bankruptcy, 
and the opposite views of himself and the Regent on ecclesias- 
tical matters show how it sometimes happens that the virtues of 
- ess Regent, ly perhaps through his very essness, 
ws inclined to a liberal policy towards the Protestants. Saint- 
Simon, a virtuous man, a sincere Catholic, one who paid much’ 
attention to religious questions, was, partly no doubt thro 
those very good qualities, led to oppose any relaxation of 
severe policy of the late King. Still, none of these questions so 
fully occupied Saint-Simon’s mind as the maintenance of the 
Dukes and Peers in the rank bestowed on them in the eternal 
fitness of things. The three enemies, the lower nobility, the 
magistracy, the royal bastards, had all to be kept in their 
places. ‘hat the mass of the people were to be kept lower 
still need not be said. And Saint-Simon had just as little love 
for the system of Richelieu, for the royal despotism and its 
ministers. His whole soul was devoted to the exaltation of 
nobility, and to the exaltation of Dukes, in his eyes a sadly 
persecuted race, above all other nobility. He ed of 
a time when the King had been simply the head of an 
aristocracy, and that imaginary time he vainly wished to bring 
back again in an when everything was tending in quite 
another direction. Unluckily it happened that the antiquity and 
nobility of the house of this ideal aristocrat were by no means 
beyond suspicion. Many satirical verses were composed on the 
outrageous pride of the Duke and Peer whose honours were, after 
all, so modern. Altogether, Saint-Simon, alike in his virtues, in 
his foibles, and in his theories, was quite out of place in the 
existing monarchy of France. In an aristocratic republic he 
would have been more at home. A patrician of Bern, a noble of 
Venice, was as proud of himself, and with more reason. And in 
such a school he might have even learned somewhat of statesman- 
ship. The average of political ability probably nowhere stands 
so high as in an aristocratic commonwealth. Both in monarchies 
and in democracies the standard rises higher and falls lower. In 
such a commonwealth Saint-Simon would probably have been 
quite happy, and he might have learned that public bankruptcy 
is not a praiseworthy exploit of finance. 

It was a proud day for Saint-Simon when the royal power 
triumphed ovr the Parliament; of two evils the pretensions of 
the plebeians ‘were the more intolerable. It was another proud 
day when the bastards of Louis the Fourteenth were degraded 
from the rank of princes and made no greater than any other Dukes 
and Peers, Perhaps some one may ask what a Duke and Peer 
was. We will answer in the words of a pamphlet written espe- 
cially in answer to Saint-Simon himself :— 

“ Pour réduire 4 l’exactitude I’état des pairs modernes, c’est le droit de 
faire les importants & la cour et d’y faire voir leurs femmes assises, c'est 
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de siéger au parlement pour rendre la justice sans la connaitre et sans 
Yentendre en qualité de conseillers honoraires, et sans jamais y pouvoir pré- 
sider ; c'est enfin de se trouver a des cérémonies lorsqu’ils y seront appelés, 
mais jamais de droit. Voila réellement & quoi se peut et se doit fixer la 
destination de leur état.” 

In 1721 Saint-Simon went on an embassy into Spain. It seems 
mere scandal which says that he came back with a large sum of 
money, but he brought back what he doubtless valued more, the 
Golden Fleece for one son, and the rank of Grandee of Spain for 
the other. In 1723 the Regent died, and the — career of 
Saint-Simon, such as it was, came to an end. He soon left the 
Court altogether, and lived mainly at Paris, occupied in the com- 
position of his memoirs, 

A more diligent, and we think we may add impartial, examiner 
than M. Chéruel we think we never saw. There is a thorough- 
ness about his work which is eminently satisfactory. We will 
end with Saint-Simon’s mention of Voltaire in two passages 
written after 1796 :— 

Saint-Simon prononce en passant le nom de Voltaire, mais avec un pro- 
fond dédain: “ Arouet, dit-il & l'année 1716, fils d'un notaire qui l’a été 
de mon pére et de moi jusqu’a sa mort, fut exilé et convoyé a ‘lulle, pour 
des vers furt satiriques et fort impudents, Je ne m’amuserais pas d marquer 
une si petite bagatelle, si ce méme Arouet, devenu grand poéte et acadé- 
micien sous le nom de Voltaire, n’ctait devenu, & travers force aventures 
tragiques, une sorte de personuage dans la république des lettres, et méme 
une maniére d’important dans un certain monde.” Le second passage est 
encore plus dédaigneux: “Je ne dirais pas ici qu’Arouet fut mis a la 
Bastille pour avoir fait des vers trés-effrontés, sans le nom que ses poésies, 
ses aventures et la fantaisie du monde lui ont fait. I] était fils du notaire 
de mon pére, que j’ai vu bien «es fois lui apporter des actes & signer. I 
n’avait jamais pu rien faire de ce fils libertin, dont le libertinage a fait 
enfin la fortune sous le nom de Voltaire, qu'il a pris pour déguiser le sien,” 


PAUL FORESTIER.* 


OM time to time some play is produced in Paris which so 
far surpasses all contemporary productions in attractiveness 
that it almost appears to shine alone in the theatrical world. The 
chance of attaining this temporary supremacy over the French 
pular mind is not confined to any one class of drama. Now, a work 
of the hybrid kind combining the two natures of comedy and melo- 
drama will draw crowds to the Vaudeville chiefly on account of 
the skill which the author has shown in grazing propriety, with- 
out inflicting a wound too shocking for Parisian endurance ; now, 
a theatre of the more “spectacular” species becomes prominently 
famous through the paucity of attire worn by some fascinating 
lady hired to represent in the most striking manner the pristine 
innocence of our common mother; now, a musical absurdity by 
Offenbach is in the ascendant. At present the respectable Théatre 
Frangais stands, virtually as well as nominally, at the head of 
dramatic entertainment. A new comedy by M. Emile Augier, 
entitled Paul Forestier, is the grand piece of the day. 

That M. E. Augier is of all living French dramatists the most 
renowned, there is no question. His occasional tendency to ap- 
proximate to the forms of the old stage, and to show his command 
over that rhymed verse which on one side of the Channel is so 
much revered, on the other so much abominated, has earned for 
him a quasi-classical position, in which he has been confirmed by 
his admission into the Academy. Moreover, even when he takes 
his highest flight, he is generally careful not to omit the use of 
situations which, though they appear fitted for the atmosphere of 
the Vaudeville rather than for that of the Théatre Frangais, will 
answer the great end of causing a popular excitement. On the 
English stage, however, the influence of M. Augier has been in- 
significant, and, of the twenty-two plays which have issued from 
his pen, there is not one that has attained celebrity in London, 
while of very few have there even been adaptations. The fact is, 
that to our sensational dramatists the worlis of the Academician 
are not of the slightest use, while his views of social questions 
are too different from those commonly encouraged in England to 
render his mirrors of Parisian life serviceable reflectors of the 
manners of our capital. There is no reason to believe that Paul 
Forestier will prove an exception to the general rule. 

Paul Forestier, a young gentleman of strong impulses and weak 
resolution, pursues the avocation of a painter, under the auspices 
of his father, a sculptor so eminent that his Christian name, 
Michel, has by his friends been expanded into Michael Angelo. 
His very pictures convey a notion of indecision, and lead to a 
regret, on the part of stern Michel, that the days are passed when 
the professions of painting and sculpture were commonly united 
in the same person. Indeed, something like a theory that paint- 
ing tends to enervate, and sculpture to invigorate, the mind seems 
to lie at the foundation of the whole story. Perceiving that his 
son’s heart is not in his work, Michel naturally suspects that it 
is somewhere else, and soon obtains from his son the avowal 
that he has formed a Hiaison with a lady “du meilleur monde.” 
The affair looks bad enough, but Michel is for the time satisfied 
with the vow of Paul, that if once he gets out of his foolish intrigue 
he will not allow himself to be entangled a second time. Michel, 
stern though he be, is not a very rigorous moralist, and he 
condemns an illicit amour rather as a hindran®e to business 
than as an offence against the ethical code. Ifa young artist is 
always fidgeting himself about the moods and caprices of an im- 
perious mistress, how can he mind his painting? whereas if, in 
accordance with the sound Horatian dvctrine, “ Felices ter et 
amplius,” &c. he takes unto himself a wife, and contents himself 


* Paul Forestier, Comédie = quatre Actes, ca vers. Par Emile Augier, 
de i Keadémie Frangaise. Paris: Michel Lévy Freres, 


with the joys of the domestic hearth, his mind will be at oy 


and his pencil will move without let or hindrance. 

By the side of Paul, embarrassed with a liaison in high society 
stands Adolphe de Beaubourg, a youth of good family, whose 
great misery is that he has never had a bonne fortune—that is 
to say, that he has never achieved the conquest of any lady above 
the sphere of the corps du ballet. Ile accordingly goes to try his 
luck in foreign parts, followed by the good wishes of Forestier 
pere et fils. We are of opinion that some years ago we made the 
acquaintance of a very near relative of this gentleman, in Scribe’s 
comedy Une Chaine. It will soon be found, however, that the 
oaring Adolphe is not only a foil to Paul, but very essential to 

e story. 

Michel not only estimates matrimony in general as a social 
sedative, but has in view a special match for his son. He would 
unite him to Camille, an orphan girl whom he has brought 
under his own roof, and to whom he is bound by a tie to 
which one might in vain look for a parallel on this side the 
Channel. After the death of his wife, it seems, when he was left 
alone in the world with Paul, he had thoughts of marrying a 
widow lady, with whom he reasonably hoped to lead a happy life, 
The boy, however, was so distressed by the thought that his father’s 
affection, hitherto centred in him, would be henceforth divid 
that the project of a second marriage was abandoned. Michel’s 
hair turned grey in consequence of the sacrifice thus imposed w 
himself, but in time he found solace in the reflection that he 
done his duty; and when the lady died, he adopted her daughter. 
It is astonishing with what rigour a stage Frenchman will keep 
any commandment not to be found in the Decalogue. 

The orphan, Camille, is one of those gushing, pouting, irresis- 
tible young ladies who are always allowed to have their own 
in small matters, on the plea of extreme innocence. Though her 
guardian has not said one word to her about his views with 
respect to her and Paul, she has instinctively detected them, and 
almost surprises him with her juvenile shrewdness when she 
relieves him from the trouble of breaking the ice with slow 
decorum. The only difliculty is on the side of Paul, and Michel 
soon finds out that this is even greater than he had anticipated; 
for the object of Paul’s affection, entering the studio for the sake 
of making up a lover's quarrel, is encountered by the father, who 
is astonished to perceive that she is no other than Léa, aunt to 
Camille, and moreover the wife of M. De Clerus, a profligate from 
whom she has been judicially separated. Rdepentiet of Léa’s 
affinity to Camille, there is a business relation between her and 
the sculptor which authorizes the latter, when they find them- 
selves ¢cte-d-téte, to deliver an eloquent lecture. He delicately 
hints that she is a trifle older than Paul, proceeds to demonstrate 
that the best plan is at once to break off a connexion which must 
come to a miserable end some time or another, illustrates the 
consoling effect of a performed duty by telling the story of the 
rojected second marriage, and winds up by urging Léa to take 
fenself off immediately to some untraceable region without so 
much as bidding her lover farewell. If Paul's attachment will 
survive this ordeal, Michel is to acknowledge that she has some 
right to his heart, though we do not exactly see the practical 
form which the recognition is to take. At all everits, Léa agrees 
to the proposal, and, amid floods of tears, promises to set off on 
the morrow. 

The second act, which takes place some months after the first, 
resents us with a picture of domestic happiness. Paul is taking 
Camille's ortrait, and Michel is looking on, the young lady being, 
as is usual with such interesting creatures, heartily tired of the 
sitting. Paul is improved, not only as a member of society, but 
—what is of more importance—as an artist. The audience, how- 
ever, when they learn that the husband of Léa is dead, and that she 
herself is already in Paris, must quickly perceive that the specious 
calm will soon be exchanged for a tempest. Camille, to whom 
the little affair so well known to us all has remained a profound 
secret, is, indeed, delighted at the prospect of seeing her beloved 
aunt once more; and Paul is even more indifferent than could 
have been expected. Nay, when the dangerous lady actuall 
comes to the studio, under the pretext of business with Michel, 
a few cold passages are interchanged between the quondam lovers, 
which are in the highest degree promising, especially when, after 
the retirement of Léa with Michel to an adjoining room to dis- 
cuss the particulars of a lawsuit with her antagonist, Paul, left 
with Camille, indulges in a strain of conjugal rapture strongly 
contrasting those very different creatures, angels and coquettes. 
Nevertheless, an explosion is at hand. 

The train is fired by Adolphe de Beaubourg, who has returned 
from his travels, and desires a private interview with Paul, whose 
advice he would solicit on an affair of the utmost delicacy 
and importance. The interview is of course granted; and after 
rapidly hurrying over two or three amours, at once luckless and 
insignificant, Adolphe utters the following narrative respecting @ 
lady whom he had met at Vienna, which we insert at length, 
with Paul’s interruptions, partly because it marks the turning- 
point of the piece, partly because the author's exact intention 
cannot be accurately conveyed in words other than his own :— 

Un soir 
Nous ¢tions cing ou six causant dans son boudoir ; 
Elle avait dans son air je ne sais quoi d’étrange, 
De fauve, si ce mot peut se dire d'un ange ; 
La voix rauque et stridente, et les yeux éclatants, 
Pale, avec des éclairs de rougeur par instants, 
Fiévreuse, sarcastique, empurtcée, cloquente, 
Elle était & la fois hautaine et provoquante. 
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Elle me troublait fort, je ne puis le nier. 

Tant pis! je m’arrangeai pour rester le dernier. 

Je risquai des aveux qu’on reciit sans colére ; 

Ce que voyant, ma foi! je devins téméraire . . « 
Grande indignation, et tout ce qui s’ensuit, 

Mais je n’écoutais rien ; lorsque sonna minuit— 
J’étais & ses genoux, “Silence!” me dit-elle ; 

Et puis, au dernier coup de l’heure solennelle, 
Murmurant quelques mots que je n’entendis pas, 
Voila qu'elle se laisse aller entre mes bras ! 


Paul. Passons! apres ? 
Ad. fei ? Cherche, imagine, 
Paul. Parle, c’est plus tt fait ; jamais je ne devine. 
Ad, J’étais tout stupéfait encor de mon bonheur, 
Qu’elle me dit: “ Sortez ; vous me faites horreur ! ” 

Paul does not find much to admire in the conduct of the lady 
thus described, while Adolphe is in doubt whether she is an 
angel or a Messalina, and though he evidently wishes to marry 
her, first asks Paul’s advice on the subject. Conversation goes 
on quietly enough till the fact transpires that the fair one at 
Vienna was no other than Léa; and the pain of the shock occa- 
sioned by the revelation is heightened by the calm proposal, made 
by Adolphe, that Paul shall act as his ambassador to the haughty 
widow. Paul refuses, and Adolphe, who cannot understand why 
so simple a favour should be denied, walks off in high dudgeon. 
As for Paul, he is in a terrible rage, and seems only too glad to 
repeat the story to his father, and to own that, if at first he felt 
something like remorse at his rupture with Léa, his conscience 
is now perfectly at ease. Oredat Judeus. Paul does not, as he 
had purposed, go to a concert with his wife, but he does leave the 
house, With the intention of calling on the lovely widow. 

Léa’s apartment at Paris is the scene of the third act. The 
first visitor is Camille, who has come to talk over her domestic 
felicity with her aunt, and the dialogue that ensues between the 
two ladies is perhaps the most delicately coloured portion of the 

iece. Léa, feigning perfect tranquillity, is anxious to worm out 
of her niece a confession that she is not quite as happy as she 
t to be, and that her husband does not love her quite as 
much as he pretends. But her efforts are vain. Camille is con- 
vinced, beyond the reach of doubt, that she is idolized by Paul; 
and, beginning to wonder why her aunt seems so uneasy, makes 
matters still worse by stating, with tormenting naiveté, that she 
and her husband have been attached to each other from childhood. 
This is annoying, and when the wily widow shifts her ground, 
and suggests a doubt whether the period of early love has also 
been one of constancy, she receives another blow, for Camille 
after admitting that her youthful adorer may possibly have solaced 
himself with a mistress before marriage, and provoking the 
question whether she despises her vanquished rivals, exclaims :— 
“Mon Dieu, non! Elles sont pour moi non avenues, 
Tout leur rdéle consiste, autant que j’ai compris, 
A donner patience & nos futurs maris ; 
On dit que c’est dans l’ordre et que jamais l’épeuse 
- N’y perd rien dont elle ait sujet d’étre jalouse.” 
Unintentionally spicing her discourse with the avowal that she 
has learned all this wisdom from Paul, Camille proceeds thus :— 
Je sais ainsi combien le lot de la maitresse 
Est différent du ndtre et peu nous intéresse ; 
Que l’orageux passé dont on s’alarme tant 
N’effleure pas le coin du coeur qui nous attend, 
Et qu’avec le dégoiit de l'ivresse grossiére 
La soif du vrai bonheur vient 4 nous tout entidre. 
This is too much for the patience of Léa. The discarded mistress 
cannot let the triumphant wife have everything her own way, 
and presently solaces herself with this conclusion :— 
Eh bien, tu peux te dire 
_ Que tout n’est pas non plus mensonge en ce délire, 
Et que la délaissée, en guise de remords, 
Laisse le souvenir peut-étre des transports 
Que n’inspirera pas l’épouse triomphante, 
Car un ceeur par deux fois jamais ne les enfante! 
Qu’importent l’abandon, la honte et la douleur ? 
Le lot de la maitresse est encor le meilleur, 
Et c’est elle qui peut de piti¢ faire aumdne 
A cette royauté grelottant sur son tréne! 
Not suspecting the cause of her dear aunt’s excitement, Camille 
soon takes her departure. The next visitor is Adolphe de Beau- 
» who, having failed in his application to Paul, comes a 
wooing on his own account, and achieves a success which, though 
moderate, greatly surpasses his expectations. Léa, in her equivo- 
cal situation, is at any rate gratified to receive an offer of marri 
from a gentleman of good position; and, though she does not 
accept the hand of Adolphe, she is sufficiently evasive to leave 

im room for hope. But the third visitor who comes in after the 
departure of Adolphe is the most important of all, being no other 
than Paul Forestier himself, who enters on the plea of executing his 
friend’s matrimonial commission. Soon, however, the conversation 
takes a turn, and Paul, reproaching Léa with her cruelty in quitting 
him without a farewell, learns that she only acted in compliance 
With his father’s instructions. The strange scene at Vienna now 
Tequires explanation, and Léa accounts for her conduct by stating 
that the compromising ¢éte-d-téte with Adolpne took place on the 
nuptial-night of Paul and Camille. The explanation not only 
satisfies but delights Paul, who, clasping Léa to his bosom, im- 

her to renew the Jiaison of former times. The woman 
who hesitates is not, it seems, always lost. At first Léa resists 
but feebly, but as Paul becomes more and more demonstrative sae 


In the fourth and last act, which takes place at the house of 
Forestier, the moral condition of Paul has become worse than 
ever. Feigning that a telegram calls him to visit an invalid 
friend at Nice, he has packed up his trunks, and is firmly resolved 
to follow Léa to the end of the world. The slight remorse occa- 
sioned by the thought that he is abandoning his wife and 
father is now overcome by the reflection that his marriage only 
took place in consequence of a cheat on the part of the latter; 
and when the real cause of Paul’s intended departure is de- 
tected by Michel, a powerful but revolting scene ensues. 
Camille, who to this moment has remained ignorant of any- 
thing wrong, here rushes in, and learns the truth in all its 
hideousness. At first she is confounded by the blow, but at last 
she takes a calm but melancholy view of the case, and reflecting 
that she is a mere obstacle to the happiness of others, resolves to 
commit suicide. Paul, struck by her farewell letter, which falls 
into his hands, is smitten with remorse, weeps, and prevents mis- 
chief by failing on his knees and promising to be a boy for 
- future, ‘This promise, we trust, he will have the grace to 

eep. 

Of the merits and demerits of this last new work of M. Augier 
the above description and extracts will give an adequate notion. 
The technical objection that is made to it, as a qualification to 
panegyric, refers to the comparative weakness of the fourth act, 
which is evidently —— to a hurried conclusion, and in which 
Camille too obviously plays the part of a Deus ex machind. The 
moral offensiveness in the eyes of Englishmen will consist, as in 
the case of many other French plays, of the lax view of rages | 
taken by the author. The Uaison between Paul and Léa, while 
the husband of the latter is still living, is censured by the 
most rigid person in the piece, not as a moral wrong, but as a 
source of inconvenience that might easily result from an unlucky 
marriage. The very devotion of Camill e is a sophism, intended 
to blind the eyes of the public as to the respective rights of 
the wife and the mistress, while the sudden penitence of Paul is 
just as likely to be followed by a relapse as to mark the startin 
point of a steady career of virtue. To the effect produced 
Adolphe’s récital of his adventure at Vienna great importance has 
been attached. But, after all, what is the precise nature of the 
situation described? The traveller's tale means nothing, or 
denotes something offensive in the highest degree. 

That great power is shown in the delineation of the ch 
and in the dialogue of Paul Forestier, there is no doubt; but it 
must be added that this —~ has been wielded to no good end, 
and has resulted in another indication of the decline of genuine 
comedy in France as in England. 


PEARSON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


big two bulky volumes of which the present instalment of 
Mr. Pearson’s work consists are, in fact, an e ion of the 
slight sketch of the early and medieval history of England which 
he published some years ago. The , however, aflects 
simply the size, and not the character, of the book. Although its 
title has become more pretentious, and although much labour has 
evidently been devoted to the accumulation of a store of additional 
information, the book is no more a his than it was before. 
Size, in fact, has very little to do with the historic character of a 
book; the brief précis in which M. Michelet summarizes the 
annals of his country or the middle ages is as thorou historic 
as the twenty volumes in which he has told the varied fortunes of 
France. In each there is the same artistic proportion and com- 
pleteness, in each facts are viewed as illustrative of principles, and the 
whole work is built 7 a definite to which every detail is 
strictly subordinate. Now it is just this absence of all plan or 
proportion, this want of some detinite point of view in which the 
mass of facts so laboriously stored together may be viewed, which 
we notice in Mr. Pearson’s book. We notice it the more because 
the work covers a period whose historical character is singularly 
well defined. A story which begins with the landing of H 

and ends with the death of Edward L. is simply the story of the 
formation of the English people. Wave after wave of new 
immigration, of new conquests, fresh influences, social, political, 
religious, intellectual, ave fused together by the stern administrative 
pressure of the Norman kings, by the birth of a new national 
spirit under the anti-national Angevins, by the struggle against 
Henry IIL, by the great legislation of his son. ‘ihe various 
stages, in a word, of the slow creation of a ape fill 
up the space which is covered by Mr. Pearson’s volumes. A 
philosophical historian would have set before ‘him the birth 
and infancy of the English nation as the true subject of his in- 
quiries, and would have followed step by step the revolutions and 
changes which brought the nation to its manhood. A 
chronicler of the picturesque school would, without aiming at 
any philosophical result, have brought out the temper of every 
e through which he passed by the selection and grouping of 
a series of characteristic facts. Mr. Pearson is, unfortunately, 
neither a philosophical historian nor a chronicler. He adopts, indeed, 
the merely chronological arrangement of the annalist; but the 
amusing self-consciousness which he now and then displays, the 
level cleverness of his style, the absence of any picturesque faculty 
or of any special sense of humour, above all the professorial tone 


* History of England during the Early and we 


ers courage to touch the bell, and the servant shows the ardent 
ver the way to the door. 


Pearson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 2 
Daldy. 1867. 
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of critical superiority to the times he is condescending to describe, 
exclude him from the school of Froissart or Barante. On the other 
hand, there is no philosophical insight into the character of men 
or events, no large grasp of his subject, none of that enthusiasm 
which a really intimate acquaintance with the life of any period 
kindles, to lift him into the sphere of the historian. 

But, if Mr. Pearson is no historian, he is an acute and pains- 
taking compiler of history, and a book compiled in this fashion 
has a certain value of its own. It enables us to see the real im- 
pression which, in the long run, is made upon the outer world by 
the researches of sound historic scholars. Writers like Mr. Kemble, 
Dr. Guest, Sir Francis Palgrave, Mr. Freeman, or Professor 
Stubbs’ appeal in the first instance to the few whose previous 
taste or study has inclined them to something like a serious 
examination of the questions discussed. A book like Mr. Pearson’s 
enables us to see the way, even if it be the confused and in- 
adequate way, in which the more accurate views and statements 
of fact which we owe to scholars such as these filter down to the 
level of the ordinary reader. It is something that Mr. Pearson 
can say at the outset of his work, “ My first object in compiling 
this book has been to give the last results of inquiry into the 
early history of England.” That this very commendable aim 
has not produced worthier fruit is mo owing to a want of 
what we must call historic groundwork. Mr. Pearson can see 
the value of a new discovery, but he is often unable, from sheer 
want of real familiarity with his subject, to see how completely 
it disposes of old fallacies. He has evidently read and appre- 
ciated Mr. Kemble, yet he clings to the notion of a continuance 
of Roman life and influence in England which it is the great 
merit of Mr. Kemble’s researches to have swept away. It is 
odd that, after studying Mr. Kemble’s chapter on English Towns, 
he can have transferred to his pages the ingenious twaddle in 
which Mr. Wright has found the origin of their constitution in 
the municipal forms of Rome. But it is not odder than that, after 
making free use of Dr. Guest, he can talk now and then of the con- 
quered Celts as “our fathers,” “our British ancestors.” The early 

t, indeed, of Mr. Pearson’s work is altogether unsatisfactory. 

the account of the formation of our Constitution, the impor- 
tant part played by the existence of the gesiths, the personal 
adherents of the King, is slurred over or missed. Of the real 
character of the conversion of England to Christianity Mr. Pearson 
seems to have the vaguest notions. The mission of Augustine 
and the efforts of the Latin Church in Kent are described indeed 
at length. But of the great Scot Church in the North we are 
simply told that “it is noticeable that Gaelic missionaries, 
such as Colman, Aidan, and Diuma, took signal part in the 
conversion of the North,” as a preface to the old story of 
the Whitby Synod. The selection of the names is itself a very 
odd one, but Bede, whom Mr. Pearson is quoting, might at any 
rate have taught him that the Scot missionaries did something 
more than tuke “signal part” in a conversion which was wholly 
owing to their efforts. And, if not the mention of Bishop Diuma, 
at any rate the recollection that Lichfield boasts the name of 
St. Chad might have led Mr. Pearson to assign a wider sphere for 
the successes of the great church of Aidan and Bede and Cuthbert 
than “the conversion of the North.” On all Northern subjects 
indeed of this period we notice a general looseness of statement. 
In selecting the seat of the second archbishopric Pope Gregory 
“did not know that York was only the metropolis of a third of 
the country.” Probably the Pope knew that it was the metropolis 
of something more like a half at a time when the Northumbrian 
frontier extended to the Firth of Forth. ‘By the beginning of 
the seventh century the Angles and Saxons had no longer anything 
to dread from the Britons of the North and the West.” At the 
beginning of the sixth century the Britons were on the eve of a 
triumph over Northumbria which brought their standards to the 
walls of York. It is little better when we come south. “A 
campaign of Egbert’s with West-Wales (sic) seems to show that 
Wessex had territory along the line of the Severn.” We are 
afraid that Mr. Pearson’s conclusion at any rate shows his 
ignorance of a certain West-Wales on the other side of the Exe. 

If we pass on to the great transitional period which followed 
the Conquest, we find the same looseness of treatment, the same 
want of any intimate acquaintance with the subject. The enor- 
mous advance of England in material prosperity under the last of 
the Norman Kings, the origin of a settled municipal life in the 
charters of Henry, the foundation of all political liberty laid in 
his Coronation Charter, are passed without notice. The great re- 
ligious revival which is marked by such Cistercian houses as 
Rievaulx and Fountains receives not even a passing mention; 
while the question of investitures, which, in spite of the interest 
of Anselm’s struggle, has no organic connexion with English his- 
tory, has a whole chapter to itself. So the election of Stephen by 
London is omitted, and his whole constitutional position mistaken. 
Never was English and Norman feeling alike more unanimous than 
in the rejection of the claims of Anjou, and of that rejection 
Stephen was simply the expression. There are few better 
tests of a real acquaintance with the history of the twelfth century 
than the Battle of the Standard. Mr. Pearson has painted it as an 
isolated event, the result of a conspiracy of the English against the 
new spirit of Norman tyranny rising under the new King. Dark 
and perplexing as the mention of the plot in question is, it is only 
made darker by the English and Norman notions which Thierry 
based on it, and which, while exposing one or two of Thierry’s 
more obvious blunders, Mr. Pearson shows an inclination to follow. 
He does not see that the terms “English ” and “ Norman” were 


rather than ethnological—the one to denote the whole 
conquered and conquerors within the realm, the other to denote 
the pure Norman in his own Normandy. The plot of which the 
battle was one result was in fact of a precisely contrary character 
Robert of Caen was at the head of it, the pure Norman baronag, 
formed its real support. Stephen was the national sovereign, ag 
the attachment of the towns showed clearly enough, and English 
feeling went with the crowned English King. Through his ] 
with David, Earl Robert, already master of half N. ormandy and of 
the West of England, was able to raise the North, but the position 
of David became a very odd one. “Before the armies closed,” gq 
Mr. Pearson, “an English baron, Robert de Bruce, stepped forward 
and reproached the King for leading unfaithful subjects agains 
old allies who had often helped him to put down rebellions, The 
reproach was just, and indicated the transition of race that was 
rapidly going on in the Scotch Lowlands.” Does Mr. Pearson 
really think that the Galwelch against whom Bruce’s protest wags 
directed were at that moment being rapidly Hesiaeh from the 
Scotch Lowlands? What Bruce really meant to complain of was 
the overthrow of the influence at that time exercised by the 
English and Normans of the Lowlands, through the submission 
of David to the Welsh and Scots of Cambria and the Highlands, 

Stephen’s reign rendered the existence of anything like Con- 
tinental feudalism impossible in England, and created a horror of 
anarchy which for a time threw an unnatural power into the 
hands of the Crown. Mr. Pearson has evidently striven to be 
impartial in his narrative of the great struggle which Arch- 
bishop Thomas waged against the Geepotism which Henry pro- 
posed to substitute for the old Constitution of the realm. It 
1s impossible, indeed, nowadays to repeat the coarse slanders 
of Geoffry Ridell, or the slipshod nonsense of Hume. There 
is a dash, too, of hero-worship, a sort of muscular-historiani 
about Mr. Pearson, which gives its colouring to the sketch of 
the great Primate. Still, in the main, he repeats the old story, 
slightly toned down. We are, it seems, still to accept Thomas 
and Henry as representatives of Church and State, each cause 
as beneficial, yet each in itself as destructive to the nation, 
each as one which “a thoughtful and upright man” might 
fairly have taken part with. We are always tempted to ask 
people who talk in this high philosophical strain to give us the 
actual names of half a dozen such thoughtful and upright men 
who took part with the King. The “public,” we are told, cared 
little which won. The public, at any rate, lined the roads on the 
Archbishop’s return, red shouted for the victory of the Church, 
Even where Mr. Pearson is fair to the Primate, he is fair on 
inadequate grounds. He dismisses the charges of excess in 
Becket’s life as Chancellor, but he takes no notice of the strife 
which the Chancellor had to wage against the greedy noblesse 
of the Court. He does not abuse Becket for the “ monastic 
austerities” which he practised as Archbishop; but he forgets 
to state the simple fact that his archbishopric made him of 
necessity a monk. Thomas may or may not have been a 
“coarse-fibred” man, but it is idle to repeat the story of his 
“change.” It was Henry, and Henry alone, who designed the 
change, and who rested his design upon a lie. There could 
be no doubt that the independent jurisdiction of the clergy was 
a “custom” of the realm. For the clergy—that is to say, the 
whole intellectual class—to give up their claim of privilege was 
to give up everything in an age when privilege was law; above 
all, it was to lay low the last bulwark of national resistance before 
a King whose legists were transferring to English soil the servile 
— of Imperial jurisprudence, and setting him above law 
itself. 

The later portions of Mr. Pearson’s work are greatly superior to 
those which describe our earlier history. We are glad to see that 
Richard is no longer described as a mere brutal soldier, though 
the single page devoted to his French wars does little justice to 
their real importance. The significance of the great siege of 
Chateau-Gaillard is fairly seized, and the siege itself is elaborately 
told. John’s ability and energy, too, are for the first time done 
justice to, though we have still the repetition of Wendover’s silly 
charge of “luxury and indolence” against a King whose whole 
system of warfare rested on mercenary troops, and whose funds 
were utterly exhausted. The character of John is by far the best 
specimen of Mr. Pearson’s powers of description :— 

On whom the furies should wait, if not on John, may indeed well be 
questioned. We seem to trace his gradual depravation in his history. The 
fair boy, his father’s darling, who lets his courtiers pull the beards of his 
Irish lords, in the very wantonness of youthful arrogance, and bandies rough 
jokes with Giraldus Cambrensis, grows up reckless of all self-restraint, of all 
honourable sentiment, false to his father, false to his brother, false to | 
associates in treason, casting off the wife who has made his fortunes, slaying 
the nephew whom he has sworn to spare. He has all the lower talent of his 
fumily, is a pleasant boon companion, fond of books and of learned men, 
irresistible among women. A few friends hold by him to the last, with 
more of what seems personal regard than Edward IL, or Richard II. con- 
ciliated. He has partisans in London at the time of his deepest humiliation, 
and is welcomed rapturously in Lynne a few days before his death, Th 
Cinque Ports seem to have been steadily faithful to his interests. It is 
evident, that, while his clergy and his nobles hated him, a portion of the 
towns were with him, either grateful for past favours or liking his enemies 
less. ‘The loss of Normandy was chiefly due to his quarrel with his English 
subjects ; he held England against the Pope with singular success ; and his 
last campaigns prove that he had organized his tyranny till he was an over- 
match for half the realm, and could still do something when France had 
succoured the rebellion. Yet, allowing all this, which has perhaps been too 
often overlooked, it may be doubted if it be not an aggravation of the 
infamy that clings to John’s name. He favoured the cities, not in the 
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class. His power was based on the systematic employment of 
mercenaries ; he tortured to extort wealth, and murdered freely 
when his avarice was disappointed. His great struggle against Innocent 
in the attempt to usurp the rights of a corporate body, and was 
carried on by confiscations and violence. Lastly, like all voluptuaries, John 
tually broke down at the critical moment of his fortunes. He scoffed 
at religion, and was cowed by a strolling prophet’s utterances. Bearing to 
pe excommunicated for years, giving churches freely to be plundered, he yet 
attached a superstitious reverence to the relics he carried with him, Perhaps 
the best summary of his life is the simple record of the great facts of his 
reign, that he lost Normandy, that he became the Pope’s vassal, and that he 
died fighting against Magna Charta, Never, probably, was there an English 
king who would more cordially have endorsed the Roman tyrant’s wish :— 
« When I am dead let the earth be consumed in fire ;” never one of whom 
the poet might have said with greater truth, that “ he wearied God.” 


against 


MARRIOTT ON CHURCH VESTMENTS.* 


R. MARRIOTT'S book on vestments consists of three parts— 

first, an introduction in which his own views on the sub- 
ject are expounded and enforced ; secondly, a long array of ex- 
tracts from patristic and medieval writers in support of them; 
and lastly, what is far the most valuable portion of the volume, 
about sixty plates from ancient monuments, designed to illus- 
trate the same conclusions, Our criticism must of course deal 
chiefly with the introduction, which is the author's own contri- 
bution to the subject. And we are sorry to be obliged to start 
with a fatal objection to his method of treating it. There are 
obviously two points of view from which the consideration of 
ecclesiastical vestments may be quite legitimately approached. 
We may, on the one hand, discuss their religious and doctrinal 
significance, and argue for or against their use accordingly, as has 
been done freely in many of the so-called Ritualistic and anti- 
Ritualistic productions of the day. Such a discussion may not 
be very interesting to the general public, but there is a large 
section of the religious world for whom it has attractions, and 
those who do not care about it have only to pass it by. On the 
other hand, what has lately been termed “ the science of liturgio- 
logy,” of which the origin and development of liturgical dress 
forms one main department, has an interest of its own, in the 
same way as the history of Church architecture or music. But 
it should be treated strictly as a special branch of antiquarian 
research, and apart from any controversial prepossessions or 
aims. Now this last is what Mr. Marriott has professed to 
do for his readers, and to a certain extent has done, but 
his inquiry is vitiated throughout by a theological arriére 
pensée, which is constantly ae out, and has practically 
turned the discussion into an elaborate argument in support 
of a foregone conclusion, which however it fails to substantiate. 
The conclusion may be right or wrong, but it should have been 
arrived at as a conclusion, and on grounds purely historical, 
instead of being, as it really is, the animating principle which has 
inspired and shaped the whole method of treatment from beginning 
toend. Even if the author seemed to have proved his points, our 
confidence in the result would necessarily be somewhat shaken 
by the uncritical spirit of the inquiry. But he is so far from having 
done so, that some notions which to him are axiomatic are, as he has 
stated them, nothing short of grotesque. His grand practical con- 
clusion is that, of all types of ministerial dress now used in the 
Christian Church, “ one, and one only, approaches closely both in 
form and distinctive ornament to that of primitive Christendom” 
—namely, the surplice and black scarf, or stole, as ordinarily worn 
in the English Church. The grounds of this belief we shall see 
presently. He goes on te explain this—and here lies the funda- 
mental fallacy of the argument—as follows:—‘ We ourselves at 
the Reformation had no sooner thrown aside those medieval 
additions (of dress) merely Roman in their character, than we 
placed ourselves at one with the Primitive Church, in this, as in 
other matters of far higher importance, in which a similar course 
was pursued.” It would be difficult to compress more blunders 
into fewer words. In the first place, however early the dress 
now usually worn may have become general in the Reformed 
Church—a point we gladly leave to the united wisdom of the 
Ritual Commission—no change whatever was made in the 
matter at the Reformation, so far as rubrics are concerned. 
The Eucharistic dress worn under Henry VIII. is still the 
legal Eucharistic dress under Victoria, as its bitterest ig 
have been unwillingly constrained to admit. In the next 
place, the dress prescribed for the clergy at other times of 
their ministration is not “the surplice and scarf,” which is 
nowhere enjoined, but the surplice and hood, which ts enjoined, 
but of which Mr. Marriott omits all mention, having apparently 
failed to discover any analogy for it in the frescoes of the Cata- 
combs. Moreover, the hood sins quite as much against one of 
his fundamental canons of right and wrong in vestments, to be 
noticed presently, as the chasuble, if not more. And lastly, if his 
facts were correctly stated, his rationale of them would be none 
the less paradoxical. Does any one seriously suppose that the 
Reformers had made a minute examination of ancient frescoes and 
Mosaics, and based the injunction to wear a surplice and black 
scarf—supposing they had enjoined it—instead of an alb and 
chasuble, on the apparent similarity of that costume to the toga 
and clavus of an Apostle in the Cemetery of St. Callixtus? 


* Vestiarium Christianum. The Origin and Gradual Deve of the 
Dress of Holy Ministry in the Church, By W. B. Marriott, M.A,, F.S.A. 
on: Rivingtons. 1868. 


bd = Marriott’s words imply that, if they have any meaning 
at all. 

There is still worse behind. The author very properly tells us 
that “it is not within the scope of the present work to enter upon 
matter of theological controversy.” Nevertheless the reason of 
his eagerness for maintaining the strange paradox just referred to is 
purely and confessedly theological. In the very next sentence after 
disclaiming any intention of theological discussion, he proceeds, with 
ludicrous naiveté, to inform us, “as matter of history,” that the 
development of Eucharistic dress in the ninth century was precisely 
coincident with the invention of a new doctrine of the Eucharist 
by “ Paschasius Rubertus” (Radbert?), who wrote a treatise on 
the Real Presence, which was answered by Ratramn of Corbey. 
It was answered by a much greater man than Ratramn, Scotus 


| Erigena, one of the ablest and most original, but also one of the 


most eccentric, thinkers of his own or any age, who has been trul 
enough described by a modern writer as “ halting upon the very bri 
of Pantheism.” Paschasius replied by appealing to the universal 
sense of Christendom, from the days of the aoedion downwards, in 
support of his teaching. Now we are not saying that Paschasius 
was right, or that the doctrine of his famous work De Sacra- 
mento Altaris was the same as that of the Apostles, though stated, 
as all Christian doctrines came soon afterwards to be stated, in 
far more scholastic language than that used by primitive writers. 
But it is pretty clear that no such appeal could have been made, and 
made with scarcely a protest, if he had innovated seriously on the 
belief of his own age. Mr. Marriott has a full right to his opinion that 
the doctrine of Paschasius introduced a grand corruption of primi- 
tive truth, and it is quite open to him to write a book to prove it. 
But he has no right to introduce into a non-theological book, and 
even into the premisses of his argument, “as matter of ae Ol 
a view which can only be arrived at after a long theological dis- 
quisition, and which would be peremptorily denied, not only by all 
Roman Catholic and Greek Bhristlans, but by a considerable 
number of Anglicans. We have been obliged to dwell on this 
point, because it lies at the root of the author's whole treatment 
of the vestimentary question. And, while we are upon it, we 
may as well notice another instance of reckless statement which 
occurs a page or two earlier, because it is one of several indica- 
tions that Mr. Marriott’s reading, though extensive, is not always 
rofound. He is insisting on the notorious fact of the decey of 
earning in the ninth century, and speaks, not without some need- 
less exaggeration, of all knowledge of classical antiquity having 
been well nigh extinct in the Church for three centuries, In 
evidence of this we have the old story reproduced in a note 
about St. Gregory writing to a Bishop in Gaul to say he 
must give up studying and teaching grammar before he can re- 
ceive the pallium. This is very like the old story, exposed by 
Hallam, about St. Eligius’s summary of a Christian man’s duty. 
The glossary on the Canon Law explains that Bishop Didier’s real 
fault consisted, not in his classical studies, but in his expounding 
grammar and the profane poets to the people in church, instead of 
the Gospel lesson. There is, in fact, no more ground for this than 
for the other common charge against St. Gregory, tirst mentioned 
six centuries after his death by John of Salisbury, of his burning 
the Palatine library. 

And now itis time to say something of Mr. Marriott’s treatment 
of the proper subject of his volume, which would probably have 
been more exhaustive and more trustworthy if it had not been 
made the superstructure of a gratuitous basis of theological and 
historical assumptions. What the author calls the ordinary view 
of liturgical writers, which we conceive to be substantially the 
true one, may be summed up in his own words :— 

That in the Apostolic age there was no essential difference between the 
dress worn by Christians in ordinary life, and that worn by bishops, priests, 
or other clerics, when engaged in offices of holy ministration. But that 
after the lapse of three or four centuries the dress of ordinary life became 
changed, while that worn in ecclesiastical offices remained in form un- 
changed, though even more and more richly decorated. That from these 
causes a marked distinction was gradually brought about between the dress 
of the clergy and that of the laity (to say nothing of the monastic orders 
who were distinguished from them both) ; that, as time went on, the ordi- 
nary dress of the clergy themselves came to be distinguished, in form, in 
colour, and in name, from that in which they ministered; while at length 
yet a further distinction was introduced as between the dress of the more 
ordinary ministrations, and the more splendid Vestments reserved for the 
highest Offices of all, and for occasions of special solemnity. 

There can be no doubt that the dress of the Christian ministry 
was derived mainly from the lay vesture worn under the Roman 
Empire—though rather from the Syrian than the Roman type— 
and not from the robes of the Levitical, still less of the Pag 
priesthood. Any arguments for or against “ sacerdotalism” bi 
on such principles are of course utterly futile, as we had occasion 
to point out in commenting on a recent article in the Edinburgh 
Review, written very much in the tone of Mr. Marriott’s book. 
The early Church would sedulously shrink from adopting any 
clerical vestments which could suggest to converts from Pagan- 
ism a connexion between Christian rites and the “sacrifices to 
devils,” as they considered them, offered in heathen temples. The 
same instinct which led them to convert basilicas, instead of 
temples, into churches would make them prefer the civil to 
the religious costume of the day for sacred uses. There was 
not, of course, a similar objection to adopting the Levitical d 
and indeed the late Bishop Hopkins of Vermont has inted 
out, in his book on Ritualism, how much of early Christian 
es were unquestionably derived from a Jewish source. The 


Church Vestments; their Origin, Use, and Ornament. By Anastasia 
Dolby. London: Chapman & Hall. 1868. 


threefold order of the ministry, the three great festivals of the 
year, the use of the psalter in public worship, of incense, chrism, 
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and lights, are all cases in point. A still more remarkable 
instance, which it is strange that Mr. Marriott should have 
ignored in discussing that part of the subject—the more so as 
he actually quotes the passage mentioning it in a different con- 
nexion—is found in the fact recorded by Pilseatee of Ephesus, 
at the end of the second century, that St. John assumed the 
golden mitre plate of the Jewish high-priest on the fall of the 
temple. Epp anius says that St. James had previously worn it, 
as Bishop of Jerusalem. But the various Judaizing sects which 
had begun to make themselves troublesome during the life- 
time of the Apostles might have derived a dangerous encourage- 
ment from too free an incorporation of Mosaic with Christian 
ritual. At all events it remains true, on the whole, that the 
early Christians adopted the civil dress, as they adopted the civil 
buildings of the period, for religious purposes. It is probably 
true, also, that the vestments became more ornate as time went 
on. The cessation of persecution, and what is familiar to every 
tyro in ecclesiastical history as the disciplina arcani, would alone 
account for this without assuming any doctrinal changes. But 
when Mr. Marriott comes to matters of detail, his conclusions, so 
far as they are peculiar to himself, appear to be very precarious. 
He divides the sem of the Church into three psriods—the first 
extending to the end of the fourth century, the second to the 
end of the eighth, and the third from the ninth century to our 
own time. His language is not always quite clear or consistent 
with itself, but, so far as we can gather, he considers the dress of 
the officiating clergy to have changed very slightly during the 
first two periods, and to have consisted principally of the flowing 
white toga with a black or purple clavus—sometimes he identifies it 
with the long Roman tunic and the modern alb—presenting a close 
resemblance in colour and general appearance to the full surplice 
and black scarf of ordinary use in the Church of England. It is 
obvious, as we observed before, that, supposing the facts to be so, 
the resemblance is purely accidental, and that the hood—which is 
really very hardly treated throughout—is quietly ignored. After 
the ninth century the type of Eucharistic dress now common in 
the Roman Catholic Church came into vogue. Now there are 
some grave difficulties ix limine about this view of the matter. 
We were not aware that the Roman clavus was ever black, nor is 
any proof of it given here ; but there is a more serious objection to 
deriving the stole, whether black or coloured, from the clavus. 
Mr. Marriott argues that the Latin word sto/a is indefinite; but 
the Greek term, wpdapor, meaning a scarf or handkerchief, points 
distinctly to a separate article of dress, not the mere border of 
the fluwing robe, and the early direction for the deacon to wear it 
over one shoulder, while the priest wore it over both, is con- 
clusive on the point. The author speaks as if this direction 
originated with the Fourth Council of Toledo in 633, whereas 
it is found in the canons of Laodicea, 367 a.D., and very likely 
dates from an earlier period. There is again one crucial proof 
of the substantial identity of the modern Eucharistic dress with 
that which had become general, at latest, by the end of the 
fourth century. Not only is the same type preserved to this 
day in all important particulars in East and West, but also in the 
Jacobite, Nestorian, Armenian, and other Eastern communities 
which have been at feud with the “ Orthodox” Church and 
with each other since the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, 
and certainly therefore would have borrowed nothing since then 
from their rivals. Mr. Marriott, indeed, says very little of the 
ritual of the Eastern Church, which forms, however, an in- 
tegral portion of the inquiry, and the few references he makes 
to it are not always happy. In one place we are told that purple 
or violet is a colour of mourning, and elsewhere that white is still 
used on high festivals in the Greek Church; but violet, as the 
colour of mourning, is used during Lent and Advent, and white 
on nearly all the chief festivals in the Latin Church also. All the 
elaborate argument about the primitive dress of the clergy being 
white, and coloured garments being considered “ meretricious,” is 
wholly beside the mark as bearing on the relative merits of sur- 
a9 and chasubles. In fact, a surplice with a scarf and M.A. 
ood over it shows much less white and more colour than an alb 
with a white chasuble, and no more white than an alb with a 
coloured chasuble. As regards the latter vestment, Mr. Marriott is 
no doubt right in deriving it from the planeta or penula (the 
Eastern gawéAnc¢ or ¢edorvor), which differed little from each 
other, though there is some difficulty in explaining how an out- 
door garment of the kind came to be adopted for sacred purposes. 
That its use had become universal in East and West by the end of 
the fourth century is certain. 

And here, as the author seems inclined to favour the fallacious 
reasoning of the Edinburgh Reviewer, already referred to, it is 
necessary to reiterate a caution for which there ought to have been 
no need, To talk about casula meaning a little hut, and its being 
the “smock” of a Syrian peasant, or the “poncho” of a Roman 
traveller, as though that had anything to do with its liturgical cha- 
racter or significance, is as futile as it would be to base an argument 
about the doctrine of the sacraments on the fact that sacramentum 
originally meant a military oath. Nor is there, again, any more 
ground for deriving a modern English surplice from a Roman 
toga, because they happen to look something like each other, than 
for deriving a bishop’s short cassock from a Roman tunic, which 
was about the same length, or a chimney-pot hat, and the some- 
what similar head-dress still worn by Armenian monks, from the 
mitra associated in the days of Juvenal with a not very reput- 
able class of society, As a matter of fact, there can be no 


origin, and whatever its minor modifications of form or 

at different periods, has been connected for at least fifteen cen. 
turies with the celebration of the Eucharist throughout the whole 
Church, and therefore identified in the popular mind with certain 
doctrinal ideas on the subject. Mr. Marriott's book in fags 
proves this, though he does not seem willing to admit jt 
in express terms. It is therefore perfectly natural that thosg 
who dislike the doctrines should dislike the dress which thogg 
who adhere to them are as naturally desirous to retain or to 
restore. With that controversy we need not meddle here. But 
we cannot help wishing that the author had not suffered jt 
to mar in some degree the scientific symmetry and com. 
pleteness of what should have been a purely antiquarian 
discussion, As it is, he deserves our thanks for a really 
valuable collection of illustrations and authorities, though we 
cannot think he has himself added much, beyond some rather 
far-fetched conjectures, to the previous information of liturgi 
writers on the subject. We hope it will not be thought im. 
pertinent if we ask one question, in conclusion, about a little 
matter in the title-page which has hopelessly perplexed us. The 
author describes himself, among other things, as “ Preacher, by 
license from the Bishop, in the Diocese of Oxford.” What does 
this mean? Has the Bishop of Oxford revived the ancient Order 
of Friar Preachers in his diocese? Or is it only that Mr, 
Marriott has a license to preach, which he shares with every curate 
in the diocese ? In the former case we should be curious to hear 
something about the restored Order, and whether Mr. Marriott 
is as yet its sole representative. Perhaps Father Ignatius, who is 
said to have opened a new monastery near Windsor, may also 
belong to it. the latter case, it is certuiuly the first time we 
recollect to have seen a license to preach figuring on the title- 
page of a volume among the author’s claims to distinction, and 
one would suppose it could add little to the reputation of one 
well-known already as a scholar and divine. 

We must not conclude without a word of commendation for 
Mrs. Dolby’s elegant volume on Church Vestments, which 
examines in detail, with copious illustrations, the origin and 
proper manufacture of various articles of sacerdotal attire pre- 
scribed by the Roman ritual as used in England before the 
Reformation. In common with all modern liturgical writers, the 
authoress derives the sacred vestments in the first instance from 
the ordinary dress worn under the Roman Empire. The clavi, 
which Mr. Marriott theorizes about so ingeniously, she regards, 
with more probability, as archetypes, not of the stole, but of the 
“orphreys,” or ornamental borders, afterwards attached to copes 
and chasubles ; the surplice is treated—we cannot doubt correctly 
—as simply a later development of the alb. The main scope of 
the work, however, like the famous Directorium Anglicanum, is 
not historical but practical, and the writer has shown her wisdom 
in keeping clear altogether of theological controversy. 


THE BRIGANDS OF THE MOREA.* 


_— narrative of a captivity among the brigands of the Morea 
forms a companion sketch to that lately given by Mz. 
Moens of the robber life in Italy. The authors of the revolution 
that placed King George on the throne may, as they promised, 
have turned over a new leaf in the history of Greece, but it looks 
very much as if they had been turning the pages backwards. In 
the last years of Otho’s reign, it might have been barely prudent 
to hang gold bracelets to the oaks of the Peloponnesus, but at 
least the roads there, if roads they could be called, were safe. 
Travellers troubled themselves as little about the old tales of 
brigandage as do the tourists from Rome who pass by the old 
robber haunts of Itri and Fondi. When Sir Thomas Wyse pub- 
lished the account of his tour in the Morea he told us that his 
party travelled without the slightest apprehension. Now things 
must be very different, although the Greek Government have 
opened a field in Candia for those of their subjects who have an 
uncontrollable taste for the adventurous. It is bad enough to 
know that you may be stopped and plundered in some Sulvator- 
like gorge, where beneficent nature has formed a picturesque trap 
for the convenience of gentlemen of the road. But brigandage 
becomes transcendently audacious when it ventures into a populous 
country to kidnap a Minister from his own house. Mr. Soutero- 
poulos is a member of the House of Assembly, and formerly had 
charge of the finances, in the Cabinet of Komoundouros. 

more than implies that his misfortune is to be attributed to 
the machinations of his political enemies, and the charge 18 
broadly repeated in an extract, quoted in the introduction to 
the book, from an Athens journal, an organ of his party. We 
always expect to find the Southern brigand, after his own 
fashion, a man of exemplary piety. The more atrocious his 
deeds, the more scrupulous does he show himself in his outward 
observances. The brigands of the Morea are no exception to 
the rule, but they have this speciality, that they are fanatics m 
politics as well as in religion. They keep themselves appa- 
rently thoroughly well informed on the debates of the House of 
Assembly. ‘they may not indeed exercise the franchise, but 
when they can make themselves an opportunity of inquiring 
into the political conduct of a public man, the hold they have 
over his life and fortune must make it an extremely trying ordeal 
for him. “Going to the country ” may be even more unpleasant 


doubt whatever that a particular type of dress. whatever be its 


* The Brigands of the Morea. By S. Souteropoulos. 2 vols. London: 
Saunders, Otley, & Co, 1863. 
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an unpopular Minister in Greece than in England, as poor Mr. 
SS saopeaies found to his cost when he went to stay at his 
country seat. He and his self-constituted hosts unluckily held 
diametrically opposite views on a certain Amnesty Bill, which 
touched their prospects very nearly, and which must have been 
exceedingly delicate ground to tread on when the Minister found 
himself in their power. Mr. Souteropoulos reports at great length 
many discussions they had on this and kindred topics. We can 
only say that, if they are faithfully given, the brigands might take 
honourable rank among the orators in the House, and that Mr. 
Souteropoulos deserves equal credit for his cool presence of mind 
and wonderful tenacity of memory. The editor and translator 
assures us that the volumes contain a literal translation of the 
work of Mr. Souteropoulos. But he goes on to say that, to adapt 
them to the comprehension of English readers, he has made con- 
siderable additions explanatory of Greek manners and customs, 
and that he has endeavoured to retain the same style throughout, 
that we may have the story of Mr. Souteropoulos told in his own 
way. In this he has succeeded so perfectly that we never know 
whether we are reading the remarks of a Greek statesman who is 
entitled to speak with the authority of his position and experience, 
or of an Englishman who may or may not be well informed. The 
style of the whole book conveys the idea of a foreigner translating 
conscientiously from a language of which he has a fair general 
knowledge. ‘The preface, which is certainly the translator's own, 
is a masterpiece of involved English. It does not profess too 
much when it says that the book must be interesting as “a record 
of adventure and suffering among a people and in acountry who are 
but little known.” But it assures us, too, that the contents can- 
not fail to gratify “the philanthropist who delights to trace the 

gress of civilization among mankind.” The editor can scarcely 
fe of opinion that the spread of brigandage is among the sure 
signs of an advancing civilization, and yet we see no other possible 
construction that his language can bear. 

In the summer of 1866 Mr. Souteropoulos was superintending 
his currant harvest. His property lies on the shores of the Gulf 
of Arcadia, in the Eparchy which he represents in the National 
Assembly. The house stands almost upon the high road that 
connects two neighbouring towns, and’ close to it is a harbour, 
where vessels are in the habit of unloading, and where the Govern- 
ment has established a guard-house. On all sides it is surrounded 
by land under cultivation, and the district, for Greece, may fairly 
be called a populous one. It was the end of July, and, after a sort 
of harvest home, Mr. Souteropoulos had dismissed the additional 
labourers he had employed to gather in the fruit. That evening, 
after supper, the few men regularly employed had dispersed to 
their various duties. Some of them, whose charge was to watch 
the currants in the fields, were, as usual, armed. Of a sudden the 
watch-dog began to bark violently. Then came a sound 
of feet, and the next moment two men dressed in blackened 
garments forced their way into the room where Mr. Soutero- 
poulos was sitting. They told him at once that they came for 
money; and, after a brief parley, dragged him away from his 
family, seemingly without making any search for valuables in the 
house. The armed servants made no attempt whatever at a 
rescue, although, unlike the overpowering numbers in which 
Italian brigands generally make their attacks, the party on this 
occasion seems to have numbered but five men. For a short 
distance they led their prisoner along the neighbouring road. 
They passed close to two hostelvies filled with people, but these, 
although alarmed by some shots the brigands had fired at a flying 
labourer, made no attempt to interfere. They then struck across 
country, passing more than one group of people employed in the 
currant fields. ‘The unlucky prisoner was the one of the party 
who had most reason to dread a rescue; for his captors, as they 
moved along, fingers on triggers, assured him that his life should 
be the penalty of any interruption. Before daybreak they 
plunged into an oak forest, and there they took up their quarters 
for the day. Those who have read the adventures of Mr. Moens 
will find little that is new in the story of Mr. Souteropoulos. In 
either case the incidents were almost precisely similar, and, chang- 
ing names, the diary of the one prisoner might almost pass for that 
of the other. Mr. Souteropoulos, however, had no fellow-prisoners 
to lighten his troubles by their society, for it seems to be the in- 
variable rule of the profession in Greece to dispose entirely of 
one piece of business before risking themselves in another. In 
Italy the brigands very wisely try to make the interests of the 
country people identical with their own. The peasantry reeeive 
an enormous commission on their profits in the shape of the prices 
they extort for the necessary supplies. In Greece the brigands 
adopt the economical but short-sighted plan of working on the 
fears of the inhabitants and obtaining food by threats. Mr. 
Souteropoulos’ captors lay concealed during the day, and eluded 
the vigilance of the authorities by shifting their quarters in the 
night. Keeping naturally to the higher and more inaccessible 
ground, Mr. Souteropoulos probably saw more of the wild mountain 
beauties of his native Arcadia than he had ever done before. But 
the sights that had the keenest interest for him were the groups 
of peasants working in the fields below, or the travellers passing 
along the distant roads. Sometimes, indeed, the brigands ventured 
down into the inhabited country; and once they chose their 
hiding-place for the day so near to a fountain on the public way 
that they could distinctly hear the voices of the passengers as they 
stopped to water their horses. Ali this only avated the 
misery of the captive, for his companions impressed on him that 


no doubt that they would honourably keep their word. Indeed for 
men who take to the roads for life, and not simply en amateur, the 
consistent observance of this rule must be of the first consequence. 
It would become difficult, if not impossible, to extract remunerative 
ransoms if the families of the victims had reason to think that it 
would be cheaper and equally satisfactory to hunt the brigands 
down, instead of buying them off. On the whole, the prisoner 
was treated reasonably well, possibly because, even with all the 
care they could bestow upon him, his valuable life ran great risks 
from the unaccustomed hardships he underwent. The two ruflians 
who had him in their special keeping he found to be “of 
milder mood” than the others. A sort of friendship grew w 
between them, founded on a certain mutual respect, althoug 
they bonestly assured. him that, whatever it might cost them, 
they would certainly kill him if it should unfortunately become 
necessary. Of course the question of ransom came up for 
early discussion. It was finally fixed at 60,000 drachmas, 
2,142/.; and that, with 400/. more of incidental expenses, was 
what he had ultimately to pay. It is a much smaller sum 
than those in which Mr. Moens and Mr. Aynsley found them- 
selves mulcted after the costly episode that interrupted their 
Italian tour. But it was an enormous drain upon a Greek 
country gentleman, and, by his own account, it has absolutely 
beggared Mr. Souteropoules, It was most unlucky for him, as it 
turned out, that the post he had filled in the Cabinet was 
that of Minister of Finance. When he confided his real circum- 
stances to the brigands, and dwelt on his poverty, he was always 
met by the logical retort—Have you not had all the public y we 4 
passing through your hands? The consciences of some G 
Ckancellors of the Exchequer might have found the question an 
embarrassing one. It is but fair to observe, that the difficulty Mr. 
Souteropoulos found in raising the money ought to have vindicated 
his probity to his mountain friends, although it may have lowered 
their opinion of his shrewdness. As in the case of the English 
risoners in Italy, the difficulty of conveying the money to the 
lial was almost greater than that of procuring it. The 
authorities became exceptionally and distressingly on the alert. 
Parties of soldiers were despatched in all directions, and Mr. 
Souteropoulos’ friends who were known to have the money in their 
possession were watched and dogged. Further, other brigands 
got on the scent, and were known to be prowling about in the 
hopes of appropriating it. All these obstacles were at last over- 
come; the money was delivered, and Mr. Souteropoulos set at 
liberty. The brigand chief dismissed him with the touching 
words, “May God grant you, Mr. Souteropoulos, tenfold for what 
we have taken from you, and may He make you a great and 
renowned man, much more than you are at this present time.” 
We can only hope that the prayer of the good man may be 
“2 th parts of the book are th poe 
erhaps the most interesting of the are the 

which ran an incidental light on the state of the country. Mr. 
Souteropoulos tries very hard to be an optimist, and to convince 
himself and his readers that everything in Greece is for the best 
or nearly so. Hear him descant on his country, and he would 
persuade you that already she has advanced herself to a position 
which fits her for all the brilliant destinies that may be in store 
for her. But the facts that crop out contrast unpleasantly with 
the complacency of his tone. In the very story of his sufferings 
the patriot often gets the upper hand of the injured victim. 
Certainly Greek brigands did carry him off, made his life a 
burden to him, and only suffered him to ransom it at the 
cost of his whole fortune. Yet, after all, the Greek brigand 
is the noblest and most disinterested brigand in the world. 
He has great intelligence and a wide range of patriotic sym- 
pathies, and, on a candid consideration of the causes that 
led him to embrace the profession, any French jury would 
undoubtedly acquit him on extenuating circumstances, It is a 
striking proof of the poverty of the country that the payment 
of 2,500/. should ruin a leading politician in easy circum- 
stances, and that he should characterize 15,000/. as a colossal 
fortune. This is partly accounted for when the thoroughfare 
between two of the leading towns in the Morea is described 
as a mere track, and when the author admits that there are no 
roads in it worthy of the name. Nor is this to be wondered 
at while the high road between the capital and the Pireus 
would be condemned as disgraceful in the most remote parish in 
England. It was found quite impossible to raise this 2,500/. in 
the important Eparchy of Tryphylia, and it was only procured 
in time, and after much difficulty, by special arrangement with 
the National Bank in Athens. It was stipulated, too, that it 
should be all in gold, and this made it hard to bafile the unsea- 
sonable vigilance of the soldiers, The brigands of the Morea are 
not on quite such convenient terms with the royal troops as 
Hudgi Stavros used to be. M. About makes the monarch of the 
mountain, during his temporary absence, entrust his prisoners to 
the charge of the officer sent out to rescue them, But, apparently, 
the Government officials still contrive to make things —= 
Mr. Souteropoulos, or his editor, quotes a letter which tinctly 
taxes them with venality, while it 7 ae of “ the lawless conduct 
of the military sent in pursuit of the brigands. But if it be true 
that influential politicians connive at these outrages, and actu~ 
ally incite to their perpetration for purposes of party vengeance, 
it is an evidence that the national honour and morality is even at 
a lower ebb than we had supposed. We should certainly advise 
no Englishman to select the Morea for his autumn tour, unless he 


any discovery would infallibly cost him his life, and he entertained 


is in a position to deposit several thousands in safe hands in 
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Greece in case of accidents. Those who are not capitalists would | one of the “ wanderers” tells in ayring octo-syllabics, 


find it unpleasant to draw an enormous cheque on distant Eng- 
land when they had no effects there, under the penalty, too, of 
the last legal proceedings being taken against them if it were not 


honoured punctually to the day. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE.* 


I these days, when the poetry most in vogue is such as is one 
man’s business to write and another's to interpret, it is 
refreshing to the spirit to meet with a modern poem of the 
If there is ground for a suspicion that not half 
of those who praise the subtleties of our contemporary poets are 
at pains to penetrate them, still less is it likely that such will put 
themselves about to study the explanations and elucidations 
which, although the tribute is surely a questionable compliment, 
admiring critics vie with each other in offering at their shrine. 
At any rate there is a fairer chance for poetry to be read and ap- 
usy material age, if 
its scope is distinct and direct, its style clear and pellucid, and its 
manner something like that of the old rhapsodists, minnesingers, 
and tale-tellers who in divers climes and ages have won such 
deserved popularity. So seems Mr. Morris to have thought, who 


Chaucerian type 


reciated and taken back into favour by a 


now follows up the success of his Life and Death of Jason with 
a second poem, even more distinctly wrought after Chaucer’s 
model. In that poem the reader followed the hero, so to speak, 


from the cradle to the grave, and there was no attempt at any 


framework to hold his adventures together. The Earthly Para- 
dise, on the other hand, is a collection of tales, classical and 


medieval, in much the same sort of setting as the tales of 


Boccaccio or Chaucer. A knot of story-tellers are introduced 
to us in a Prologue, which is in itself a story, as having agreed 
to tell tales at set times upon Sannazaro’s principle, 

Falle diem : mediis mors venit atra jocis : 


And here it is not a group of Canterbury pilgrims supping at a 
hostel, nor young ladies with their lovers seeking retuge in a 
country villa, and fending the grim memories of the plague at 
Florence by the arts of the minstrel and the gestour, ‘but a 
strangely interesting revival of that olden quest of shores un- 
visited by death, those dreams of alchymist, adept, and hermetic 
philosopher, which were so common in the middle ages, and which 
of course resulted in the same sort of “labour lost” as the 
searches for the local habitation of Prester John. The argument 
of the Earthly Paradise is best described in Mr. Morris’s own 
language :—* Certain gentlemen and mariners of Norway having 
considered all that they had heard of the Earthly Paradise, set sail 
to find it, and, after many troubles and the lapse of many years, 
came old men to some Western Land, of which they had never 
before heard; there they died, when they had dwelt there certain 
years, much honoured of the strange people.” 

The adventures of these gentlemen and mariners fill up a 
prologue of above a hundred pages, and form a tale of strange 
wanderings, calculated to infect young and enthusiastic readers 
with a “sea-change,” although the sadness of hopes deferred, 
and at the last abandoned, ought to act as a corrective to over- 
addiction to day-dreaming. Anyhow, the tale of the wanderers 
has an interest akin to that of Robinson Crusoe, and its hold 
upon the imagination is enhanced by its greater variety. Our 
interest never flags so long as the Breton squire, Nicholas, 
with his love, Kirstin Erling, Lawrence the Suabian priest, 
and Rolf the narrator, Dp saa the seas in the Fighting Man 
and the Rose Garland, and through many and sore disasters, both 
by sea and land, “ follow a shadow that still flies them.” This 
prologue, however, with its incidents strange and romantic, is but 
the framework which holds within its borders the tales which 
make up the volume. The wanderers, stricken in number as well 
asin hope, find rest at last; not indeed in the home they had 
quitted for their mad quest, but amongst a hospitable people, 
“the seed of the Ionian race,” inhabiting “‘a nameless city in a 
distant sea,” with all the traditions of ancient Hellas thick about 
them. As they feast at set seasons with these kindly hosts, a 
custom is instituted of marking the months as they pass by an 
interchange of stories drawn from the different lore of the different 
races; Rolf, whose Norwegian sire had married a Byzantine 
maiden, being, we suppose, the medium of intercommunication. 
This simple scheme introduces a series of Greek legends which 
take their turn with tales of the middle ages and myths of the 
Norsemen, each proceeding from the mouths to which each class 
of tales would be naturally familiar. The advantage of this 
scheme is that it gives variety to the whole poem, both of matter 
and manner; and, further, that while it does not confine the 
author to one class of subjects, it enables him to avail himself 
of the sound advice of a modern critic, that classical subjects 
are the fittest and worthiest upon which to bestow toil and 
oil. Some of the noblest and most memorable of these are 
turned to account in a spirit which endues them with fresh life 
and beauty, while the interspersion of such medizval stories as 
are to be dug out of the Gesta Romanorum and early Chronicles 
relieves that faultlessness of beauty and ideal in the Greek 
model, of which, without a dash of rougher and ruder fancy, 
the modern mind might tire. So the famous myth of “ Atalanta’s 
Race” told in an appropriate seven-line-stanza poem finds its set- 
off in the quaint legend of the “ Man born to be King,” which 


the beautiful fable of “ Cupid and Psyche,” in handling which 
Mr. Morris has kept very close to the episode of Apuleius in his 
“ Golden Ass,” is set the strange story of the “ Writing on the 
Image,” which comes originally from the Gesta Ro 
c. 107), and a version of which is to be found in William of 
almesbury. This changing about is exceedingly judicious, as the 
tales of the wanderers transport the reader to fresh ground, while 
those of the Greeks show him, within due bounds and with every 


to be found on a beaten track. 

It would be unfair to the author, and beside our purpose, to go 
at length into any of these tales, but it may not be out of place 
to show, by one or two references to his treatment of them, how 
worthy he proves himself of his master’s mantle, and how good 
is his claim to be reviver of a style of poetry as well adapted to 
the taste of our generation as the mass of the moralistic, disqui- 
sitional, and subjective poetry of our day. There is, indeed, one 
feature which imparts to Mr. Morris’s lays a grace not always con- 
spicuous in his model; a grace sadly wanting to the poetry of one 
ot his contemporaries, who professes the warmest appreciation of his 
Muse. A thorough purity of thought and language characterizes 
Mr. Morris. We tremble to think of the treatment which Jove’s 
wooing of Danaé in the brazen tower would have met with, had 
the “Doom of King Acrisius” been handled by the author of 
Chastelard ; had Andromeda on the rock, or Psyche in her inter- 
view with her unseen lover, been subjected to the fervid and 
sensuous imagination of Mr. Swinburne. From one end to the 
other of the Larthly Paradise there is no error in taste of this sort, 
and it is thereby adapted for conveying to our wives and daugh- 
ters a refined, though not diluted, version of those wonderful 
creations of Greek fancy which the rougher sex alone is permitted 
to imbibe at first hand, from the ancient fountain, taking bitter 
with sweet, and pure with impure. Yet, in achieving this puri- 
fication, Mr. Morris has not imported tameness into his versions, 
Every situation is made the most of, within the limits of a chaste 
and refined fancy—a fancy, too, that does not escape into the 
favourite by-path of modern days, by regarding the mythic heroes 
and heroines as the impersonations of natural phenomena, or ex- 
plaining them away upon the “bow-wow” principle. With him 
mortals and immortals live and breathe, eat and drink, love and 
hate, and he asks no questions, neither perplexes his readers with 
any doubts, keeping well before his mind that his office is that of 
the rhapsodist of old. The impress of familiarity with classic fable 
is stamped on his pages, and echoes of the Greek are wafted to us 
from afar both delicately and imperceptibly. Here is a glimpse of 
Venus sailing through ether from Olympus to Paphos, and glad- 
——e the fruitful earth as, the poet’s faith was, she was wont 
to do:— 

Now therewithal went Venus to the sea, 

Glad of her father’s words, and, as she went, 

Unseen the gladness of the spray she sent 

Across the happy lands o’er which she moved, 

Until all men felt joyous and beloved.—Acristvs, p. 228. 
Here is a classic picture of her appearance to Milanion as he 
dreamed of Atalanta beside the goddess’s sea-washed fane (pp. 
126-7) 

7) Now a faint light lit up the Southern sky, 

Not sun or moon, for all the world was grey ; 

But this a bright cloud seemed that drew anigh, 

Lighting the dull waves that beneath it lay 

As toward the temple still it took its way, 

And still grew greater, till Milanion 

Saw nought for dazzling light that round him shone. 

But as he staggered with his arms outspread, 

Delicious unnamed odours breathed around, 

For languid happiness he bowed his head, 

And with wet eyes sank down upon the ground ; 

Nor wished for aught, nor any dream he found 

To give him reason for that happiness 

Or make him ask more knowledge of his bliss. 

At last his eyes were cleared, and he could see 

‘Through happy tears the goddess face to face, 

With that faint image of Divinity, 

Whose well-wrought smile, and dainty changeless grace, 
Until that morn so gladdened all the place ; 

Then he, unwitting, cried aloud her name 

And cover'd up his eyes for fear and shame. 

Often, too, we meet with the echo of some classical expression, 
as where the old captain of the guard is described as one “ who 
had peered down so many a lane of war,’ or we read “how the 
moonlit sea Went shepherding his waves disorderly.” But 
while any current manual of mythology will satisfy readers how 
closely Mr. Morris sails to the shore of his Greek models, the 
proof of his originality lies perhaps rather in those nice touches 
wherewith now and then he adorns this or that well-remembered 
story. No heathen, none but a poet of high calibre and of 
elevated soul, could have added that touch to the legend of Psyche 
where her feelings, as she puts on immortality, are described in 
P 437 Then pale as privet took she heart to drink, : 

And therewithal most strange new thoughts did think, 

And unknown feelings seized her, and there came 

Sudd r b ‘ance, vivid as a flame, 

Of everything that she had done on earth, 

Although it all seemed changed in weight and worth, 

Small things becoming great, and great things small, 

And godlike pity touched her therewithal 


* The Earthly Paradise. A Poem. By William Morris, Author of the | 
“ Life and Death of Jason.” London: F; 8, Ellis. 1868, { 


For her old self, for sons of men that die ; 
And that sweet new-born immortality 
Now with full love her rested spirit fed. 
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Nor do we think that any poet could have brought out more 
peautifully and tellingly that strange foreshadowing of redemption 
and a Redeemer which is partially vouchsafed in the legend of 
Alcestis, than Mr. Morris has done in pp. 495-6; or more skil- 
fully have avoided that blot in the pagan story which consists in 
the cowardly selfishness of Admetus. This has no place in Mr. 
Morris’s version. One of those penultimate sleeps that precede 
death steals over the dying man, and meanwhile his wife elects 
to be his saviour. Her resolve is taken. She lays her down 
beside him. The old nurs comes at morn, expecting to find 
Admetus dead. But it is the king who wakes up fresh and ruddy. 
The faithful heart of his spouse has ceased to beat. Thus has 
modern treatment availed to take —_ the reproach which in the 
Greek drama attaches to the Lord of Phere. 

But the characteristics of the story-teller shine out in the me- 
dieval tales of this collection not a whit less brightly than in the 
classic myths. They have all that dramatic force and picturesque 
effect, and that portrayal of life in detail, which were express 
features in the gestour’s recitations, and which Chaucer imaged 
so truly in his Canterbury Tales. In some of the Northmen’s 
stories there is even a trace of that ing of lines and ending of 
lines at set points which is as old as Homer’s poems, and which 

ives to these compositions a savour of rhapsodies and rhapsodists. 
either has Mr. Morris forgotten that sly and quiet satire was an 
ient in this sort of composition; and though he does not 
ow this to be too prominent, he lets it peep out in such touches 
as the descriptions of Samuel, the iniquitous factotum of the 
murder-loving monarch, in the “Man born to be King,” sleep- 
ing the sleep of the just to all appearance after death. The 
story runs— 
Therewith both gold and many a thing 
Unto old Samuel he gave, 
But therewith failed his life to save: 
Who, not so old in years as sin, 
Died ere the winter, and within 
The minster choir was laid asleep, 
With carven saints his head to keep.—P, 175. 
Another of these medieval legends, that called “The Proud 
King,” which tells of supernatural interference to teach a monarch 
that, as the clothes are said to make the man, so a king is 
nothing if stripped of his robes and diadem, is bursting through- 
out with this same subdued satire. Of the other tales of this 
class that which comes last, “ Ogier the Dane,” is the most attrac- 
tive. It is based upon, and for the most part faithful to, the 
fabulous history of that “ preux et vaillant ” paladin, of which 
Dunlop gives an account in his ZHistory of Fiction (vol. i. p. 374, 
&c.); but Mr. Morris has, in handling it, displayed the same 
e and skill in the disposition of his materials as in the classical 
evade. Ogier’s return, after a lapse of two centuries, from 
Morgana and the Palace of Avallon to France and the outer 
world, and his strange sensations at finding that he stood alone 
amidst a generation which he knew not, is told with a power of 
om om that derives aid from the author’s lively fancy, and 
withal his sense of humour. [But really the task of singling 
out the best stories for commendation, where all are good, is, in 
the case of the Earthly Paradise, a work of supererogation. Sutlice 
it to say that we have enjoyed such a thorough treat in this in 
= sense rare volume that we heartily commend it to readers 
ages.” 


THE FORTY-THIRD REGIMENT.* 


5 ye 43rd Regiment was raised in 1741. It served under 
General Wolfe at the conquest of Quebec in 1759, and, 
being sent, for the second time, to America when trouble arose 
with the colonists in 1775, it shared in the skirmish of Lexington 
and in the battle of Bunker’s Hill. It was actively employed in 
the ensuing campaigns, and fought—always with honour, and 
often with success—against Washington’s armies, until the capitu- 
lation of Lord Cornwallis at York Town reduced the small 
remnant of the regiment to the condition of prisoners of war. 
This unfortunate conclusion to the regiment’s service in America 
was arrived at in 1781. Passing over two expeditions to the 
West Indies, we arrive at the year 1805, when the regiment, 
which had now become light infantry, was brigaded with the 


_§2nd and g5th Rifles, and placed under the command of Sir John 


oore at Shorncliffe. ere was formed the famous Light 
Division of the Peninsular campaigns. William Napier, the his- 


‘torian of those campaigns, was at this time a captain in the 43rd. 


The second battalion of the regiment had the good fortune to be 
first in the field in Portugal. It bore a distinguished part in 
the battle of Vimiera, which was fought immediately after the 
arrival of our troops in Portugal, in 1808. The gallant author 
of these Historical Records tells us that he passed “ many early 
happy years” in the 43rd Light Infantry, and we may suspect 


‘that he found his happiness rather in the conversation of the 


mess-room than in the study of models of literary composition 
in his own quarters. We should be very far from panies to 
censure such a disposal of a young officer’s time, but, when it 
comes to writing military history, and particularly the history of 
the regiment which reckons William Napier on its roll of officers, 
We cannot help thinking that some attention ougut to have been 
paid by the author to the cultivation of a suitable style. The 


* Historical Records of the Forty-third Regiment, Monmouthshire Light 
Infantry, with a Roll of the Officers and their Services from the Period of 
their Embodiment to the Close of 1867. By Sir Richard George Augustus 
Levinge, Bart. London: W. Clowes & Sons. 1868, 


description of the French at Vimiera “ pitching into the young 
battalion (43rd) like mad,” belongs to that species of composition 
which is familiar, and by no means di le, to many readers 
in the columns of Bell's 9 But we would much rather that 
the author should write as he and his sporting comrades used to 
speak than that he should study the book, whatever it was, in 
which he learned to use such a vile phrase as “his proclivities 
underwent transformation,” when he means to say that a gallant 
a quitted the regiment after Vimiera and went into 
oly Orders. 

Both battalions of the regiment took part in Sir John Moore's 
advance into Spain and snes retreat. Lieutenant Pollock, who 
had charge of the sick men of the regiment, witnessed, on the road to. 
Corunna, a miraculous cure, which, however, cannot be placed to 
the credit of any of the local saints or relics, The carts conveying 
the sick stuck in deep mud at the foot of a hill. Lieutenant Pol- 
lock hereupon ordered the men under his care to get out and 
walk. All obeyed except two, who declared their total inability 
to stir. Pollock, although suffering from a wound, took these 
men successively on his back, and carried them up the hill. 
Soon afterwards the party came upon extensive wine-vaults. 
Miraculously all found the use of their legs, and the two men 
who had been carried up the hill were as active as the rest! But 
let us speak of two other men who, in our time, might have 
done what they did in the hope of winning the Victoria Cross, but 
who could not know that Captain Napier, to whose company they 
belonged, had the power to reward their good service by enduri 
honour. The light brigade, in the absence of cav: was orde 
to protect the passage of the river Esla against the French, whose 
cavalry was known to be near at hand. “John Walton and 
Richard Jackson, privates, were posted in a hollow beyond the 
bridge, at a distance from the picket, with orders to give imme-. 
diate alarm.” It was directed that one should stand firm, while 
the other fired and ran back. This order was literally obeyed. 
Jackson, who ran, was overtaken by French cavalry, and received 
ten or twelve sabre-cuts, from which, however, he recovered. 
Walton, who stood his ground, wounded several assailants, and 
escaped unhurt, although his bayonet was bent double, and his 
musket was notched from muzzle to lock. It must be owned that 
Private Walton had attained to a perfection of skill in the 
use of the bayonet which appears almost marvellous. After 
the battle of Corunna the regiment embarked for England. The 
second battalion was sent in the expedition to Walcheren, where 
every man fell ill of fever and many died. As the survivors 
crawled on shore on their return a spectator remarked, “ There 

the King’s hard a The bargain was, indeed, a 
ard one, and it is difficult to say whether the King or the 
soldier had the worst of it. Meanwhile, the first battalion had 
gone with the 52nd and g5th Rifles to Spain, where these regi- 
ments formed the Light Division. The march which it made of 
sixty-six miles in thirty hours from Coria to Talavera did much 
to justify the name. The division was usually commanded during 
the campaigns of 1809, 10, and’11, by General Robert Craufurd. 
In those years occurred the fight upon the Coa, the battle of 
Busaco, the retreat upon Torres Vedras, the advance next year 
towards the frontier of Spain, the affair at Sabugal, and the 
battle of Fuentes d’Onoro. At Sabugal the regiment distin- 
guished itself particularly, and it was said, upon good autho- 
rity, that so far as an officer commanding a company could 
decide a battle, this battle at Sabugal was decided by Lieu- 
tenant Hopkins of the 43rd. The campaign of 1812 com- 
menced early. Ciudad Rodrigo was assaulted, and taken on the 
19th of —- The lesser breach was carried by the Light 
Division, when General Craufurd received a mortal wound. ‘The 
weather was severe, and the Light Division had to ford the 
Aguada going and returning between the trenches and its quarters. 
Badajoz was invested by the middle of March. As the 43rd fell 
in to relieve the 85th, who had first broken ground, one of the 
Connaught Rangers exclaimed, “ Och! boys, re 
was but a flay-bite to this.” The assault was made on the night 
of the 6th of April. It would be vain to attempt one more 
description of that scene. Let it suffice to mention one company 
of the 43rd, commanded by Lieutenant Pollock, in the absence of 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and in which was an officer named 
Madden, whom we shall meet again hereafter. “This company 
were the first up to the sword-blades. To get into Badajoz 
by that breach was impossible. The men repeatedly tried and 
failed ; the French soldiers stationed behind the bristling chevaua 
de frise deliberately killing every one who approached.” 
The breaches were never carried, Sut the Third and Fifth 
Divisions forced their way into the place at other points, 
and Badajoz was won. In the summer of that same year the 
regiment exhibited the perfection of its discipline at the battle of 
Salamanca. Then came the advance to Madrid, and the retreat 
to the frontier of Portugal, which is said to have been more 
trying to the troops than that upon Corunna. In the year 
1813 the regiment served at Vittoria, where the French suffered 
a defeat which drove them out of Spain. But they left a garrison 
in St. Sebastian, and that fortress was only to be had at the same 
price as Badajoz. The 43rd Regiment was invited to send volun- 
teers to the second assault, which was successful. It shared in 
all the manoeuvres and battles by which Wellington forced his 
way from the French frontier to Toulouse ; and, the war being 
ended, it embarked at to to 

The 43rd and 52nd Regiments, having partaken equally of the 

dangers and qubs of the Peninsular campaigns, eucountered in 
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the following year the opposite extremes of fortune. The former » yen for the exercise of activity and intelligence, ang 
sti 


of these regiments was defeated before New Orleans, while 
the latter contributed more 7» than any other British corps 
towards gaining the victory of Waterloo. But let no one think 
that the one regiment showed less bravery and discipline than 
the other. The blunders which involved the 43rd and other 
gallant corps in difficulty at New Orleans belonged to their leaders 
and to the Government; the courage and devotion which strove 
to extricate them were their own. Yet the fact remains, and 


is not likely to be forgotten in America, that a regiment of 


Wellington’s famous Light Division, which took Ciudad Rodrigo, 
which assaulted the great breach at Badajoz,and which was invited 
“to show the way” at St. Sebastian, was baffled by a rampart of 
cotton bags and sugar casks at New Orleans. Considering that 
this expedition was projected by our Government in the twentieth 
year of almost uninterrupted war, when even the persons who sit 
in Cabinets must have gained by repeated and costly lessons some 
elementary knowledge of mili matters, one contemplates with 
amazement the stupidity which ruled the destinies of England. 
If we chose to send our Spanish veterans to America we might as 
well have employed them in conquest as in filibustering. An 
eflort worthy of the occasion, directed by a general of adequate 
capacity, might have produced some valuable acquisition of terri- 
tory on the side of Canada, whereas the principal object at New 
Orleans was to make booty of a vast store of cotton. It is re- 
markable that the 43rd Regiment, which was engaged in the 
earliest conflict between British and American soldiers, was en- 

aged also in the last. And it is even more remarkable that, in the 
= interval of time which separated the battle of Bunker’s Hill 
from the battle of New Orleans, the British army appears, if 
judged by the conduct of its leaders, to have advanced in 
stupidity alone. After all that Moore had done in theory, and 
Wellington in practice, to train an army which could go anywhere 
and do anything, our military skill, as exhibited in America, came 
to this, that if our enemy would build a wall, we were ready to 
knock our heads against it. General Jackson had formed a line 
of defence to the south of New Orleans, about 1,000 yards in 
length, having on his right the river Mississippi, and on his 
left a wood supposed to be impassable. ‘The 43rd Regiment 
had had some practice in Spain in marching over or round 
obstacles similar to this wood, and one cannot help suspecting that 
any old soldier of the corps would have found means to turn 
General Jackson’s left flank and render his lines untenable. But 
if this could not be done, the right flank, which rested on 
the river, which is here 800 yards wide, might have been en- 
filaded by artillery mounted on the other bank. The Americans 
had built a fort on the other bank and mounted guns upon 
it, and it was only necessary to capture this fort and turn 
the guns upon the lines. A detached force under Colonel Thornton 
did capture this fort with no great difficulty ; but in the meantime 
a grand attack upon the lines had failed. Three generals, and 
upwards of 1,800 soldiers, fell within a few minutes. The 93rd 
Highlanders fought as novices, to win honour; the 7th and 43rd, 
the men of Albuera and Badajoz, as veterans, to maintain the 
honour they had won. The Highlanders persevered till their 
regiment was destroyed, but all was vain. The happy moment 
came not, or there was no directing mind to seize it. No second 
attack was organized, and no weak point in the enemy’s line was 
discovered, as at Bunker’s Hill ; al thus the 43rd Regiment was 
again opposed to riflemen behind breastworks without the oppor- 
tunity, which they had at Bunker’s Hill, of showing those riflemen 
the way out. Let it be remembered, however, that a company of 
this regiment, with two companies of the 7th and g3rd, forced 
their way into the principal baitery of the Americans, and held 
it, expecting to be reinforced. They thought and said that the 
day was theirs; but as support came not, they had to run for life, 
while seven companies of their regiments were kept inactive in 
reserve, awaiting impatiently the order to advance. One would 
always speak tenderly of generals who have expiated mistakes by 
death, but it is difficult to avoid concluding that almost any intel- 
ligent private of the 43rd who had served in Spain could have 
managed the attack upon the American lines successfully. The 
regiment returned soon afterwards to England. It was sent thence 
to Belgium, and arrived at Ghent the day after the battle of 
Waterloo. 

In the year 1837 the regiment was stationed in New Brunswick. 
Rebellion had broken out in Canada, and the Governor of New 
Brunswick offered the services of the 43rd to check it. The offer 
was accepted, and the regiment thereupon performed a remarkable 
winter march from Fredericktown to Quebec. The route was up 
the St. John’s River to Madawaska, thence across the Portage to 
Riviére du Loup, and thence along the south bank of the St. 
Lawrence to Point Levi opposite to Quebec. The length of this 
march, which commenced on the 11th of December and was per- 
formed in eighteen days, was 370 miles. The Duke of Welling- 
ton is reported to have said that this was the only military 
achievement by British officers that he envied. In the year 1846 
some officers of the regiment, which was stationed at Dover, 
astonished the natives of Boulogne by pulling across the Channel 
in aracing gig. Next year new colours were presented to the 
regiment on Southsea Common. The ceremony of consecration was 
rformed by the Rev. W. C. Madden, Rector of Trinity Church, 


areham, who had served as an officer of the regiment through- 
out the Peninsular war, and had been wounded at Badajoz and 


at La Petite Rhune. 


more, of patience. Forced marches, unavailing pursuj 

useless skimishes, and abuse by on-loukers who do not understay 
the difficulties of the service—such is the impression which an 
officer of the 43rd retains of this Kaffir war. The regiment next 
served in India. During the mutiny it marched from Bangalore to 
Calpee, a distance of 1,300 miles, and it formed part of the force 
which captured Kirwee and the treasure that was therein. Jp 
the year 1864 the regiment was employed against the natives of 
New Zealand. The attack on the Gate Pa, by the force under 
General Cameron, was unsuccessful. The assaulting column cop. 
sisted of 150 soldiers of the 43rd, under Lieut.-Colonel Booth, 
and a like number of seamen and marines, under Commander 
Hay. The defences of the Pa had been breached by artillery pre- 
vious to the assault. An entrance was effected, but the natives 
fought fiercely within their works. Lieut.-Colonel Booth and 
Commander Hay fell mortally wounded, and almost every officer 
of the column was either killed or disabled. The men up to this 
time had struggled gallantly, but now they wavered. “ In spite 
of all Lieutenant Garland’s entreaties to persevere, they fell back 
upon the nearest cover.” The assault was not renewed, and 
during the night the Pa was abandoned. In this disastrous affair 
the 43rd Regiment lost five officers killed and four wounded, of 
whom two died of their wounds. The regiment served with dis- 
tinction in various other operations in New Zealand, and in 1866 
it returned home. 


WHAT STOPS THE WAY?* 


Se is a well-meant little book by a gentleman who has 
right to speak with some authority upon the subject of which 
he treats. We may perhaps be of opinion that, like most educa- 
tional reformers—and, indeed, like most reformers of all classes— 
he attaches a rather excessive value to his own specifics. Neither 
can we say that his style is well calculated to attract attention b 
any remarkable merits. The recommendations, however, whi 
he puts forward may be worth a little more consideration than, we 
fear, they are likely to receive. Our objection to the style may be 
sufficiently understood by the quotation of one paragraph, which 
is, we must add, decidedly worse than the average. , discussi 
the religious difficulties in the way of education, he speaks as 
follows :— 
Surely it cannot be, that this proposal to separate from the creeds of all 
sects the vital part in which they all agree, so that those pertions in which 
they disagree may no longer be obstacles in the way of providing education 
for all children, is opposed, nay execrated as it is, because if acceded to, it 
would remove all plausible excuse for declining respectably and piously to 
assist in relieving society from a prospect of suffering in this life which, but 
for improved and extended education, might be warranted to be nearly as 
lasting as that predicted without warrant for a life to come. 
There is a certain longwindedness about this sentence, and an 
incapacity for bringing out the point distinctly, which is more or 
less perceptible in the substance of the book. We fail, for 
example, even to perceive very clearly what are “our two great 
difficulties” mentioned upon the title-page. It seems, however 
that one of them is the religious difficulty, to which the quoted 
age refers; and the other, if we understand Mr. Ellis rightly, 
is the difliculty of selecting proper subjects for instruction. We 
need not follow him into the first of these topics. His view is 
shortly that “religion should be divided into two parts ”—one, 
that in which all concur; the other, that in which everybody 
differs from his neighbours. Therefore, he argues, as has been 
often argued by others, that all sects might agree to teach the first 
part, and might leave the second to the zeal of the different deno- 
minations. Without discussing the question, we may venture to 
doubt whether this argument possesses enough novelty, or comes 
near enough to practical details, to solve the question now at 
issue between the supporters of secular and denominational schools. 
Mr. Ellis does not seem to realize the position held by his anta- 
gonists, nor to observe that some people hold what he calls the 
first part of religion to be useless except in close combination with 
the second. ‘lhe more characteristic doctrine of our author is 
the identification of the religion common to all men with poli- 
tical economy. ‘This is in fact the t lesson which he wishes 
to impress upon the “ statesmen, legislators, and philanthropists” 
to whom his book is addressed. Teach children what you 
please, he would say, as to speculative theology. Let them learn 
the Church Catechism, or the doctrines of the Quakers or the 
Baptists or the Church of Rome. But, whatever religious leaders 
they follow, let them be brought up in due reverence for Adam 
Smith and Ricardo. Whatever they may be taught about bap- 
tism, mind that they have correct ideas as to the definitions of 
capital and the wage-fund and the true theory of population. 
Political economy explains how the well-being of mankind m 
be increased, and mankind will never be materially improved ti 
they have laid its precepts to heart. The science of the distribu- 
tion of wealth is the really important study, not only for University 
students or disputants on the Bank Charter Act, but for plough- 
boys and artisans. At present the instruction given in schools 
turns more upon words than things. We teach boys to read and 
write without teaching them to think, and fancy that, because we 
have given them a key by which a can be acquired, they 
will be certain to put it to good use. e overlook the fact that 


* What Stops the Way? or Our Two Great Difficulties ; with some Hints 
concerning the Way. By William Ellis. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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the knowledge often stops short at words, and that children are 
uently crammed instead of taught. Doubtless there is 

much truth in this; only we feel a little doubt as to whether the 
introduction of political economy into the school-course would 
remedy the evil. Mr. Ellis seems to think that, when boys are ex- 
amined in such subjects as the relations of capital and labour, they 
will take a living interest in them, such as they can never feel in 
mar or the rule of three. It may be so; but surely it is 
ible to make as dry and barren a study of political economy 

as of any known subject. Children might be taught to repeat a 
get of phrases about the wage-fund, or about fixed and circulating 
capital, with as much facility as about any terms in the English 
language; they might even learn certain cut and dried modes of 
ument without the smallest stimulus to their reasoning powers. 
Nay, if we may venture to say so to a keen political economist, 
we should fear that, in ordinary hands, the “dismal science” 
would tend to become one of the most repulsive of all subjects of 
instruction. There are even some grown-up men who have failed 
to derive much spiritual sustenance from the pages of economical 


writers. 
It may be said, on the other hand, that political economy 


bears upon so many topics of popular interest that it might be 
rendered interesting, by skilful management, to many classes 
which are at present in complete ignorance of even its commonest 
terms. We believe that Mr. Ellis has himself done something 
to reduce his theory to practice; and it must be admitted 
that the experiment is at least worth trying, and that it would 
be a great advantage if certain rudimentary truths at least 
could be impressed upon the labouring classes. Mr. Ellis is 
an enthusiast upon the benefits to be derived from the study; 
and, in his “hints concerning the way,” he illustrates his 
theory by a short account of the main doctrines of which it would 
be useful to diffuse a wider knowledge. Up to a certain point, 
every one must go heartily along with him. It would be a great 
thing if artisans could be taught in their youth to see through 
some of the vague nonsense taiked about the “tyranny of capital.” 
If the injury which is done by the mistaken restrictions im- 

d by ‘Trades-Unions were thoroughly understood by the 
ie classes, the restrictions would soon be broken down. 
Indeed, Mr. Ellis might plausibly urge that one of the greatest 
political dangers of the time results from the ignorance, upon 
such topics, of our new masters. We are admitting to the 
constituencies persons who are in principle stubborn Protec- 
tionists, and who would be capable of voting for a law fo fix the 
tate of wages. Is it not possible that our legislation may take 
an absolutely retrograde turn, and that we may be doomed to try 
the nostrums of the most superficial economical quacks? Perhaps 
the chief ground for hope lies in the fact that, after all, the new 
constituencies cannot be much less acquainted with abstract prin- 
ciples than the old. There is, indeed, a very general impression 
among the commercial classes that Free-trade is a good thing; 
and as Free-trade is commonly supposed to be the one result of 
_ economy, it is supposed that political economy must also 

agood thing. But it is hard to find any traces of a general 
knowledge of economical principles, and every discussion ws 
auch topics tends to reveal the depth of popular ignorance. Yor 
example, the long warfare which raged upon co-operative stores 
om that most people imagined that the national wealth might 

diminished by getting rid of clumsy methods of distribution ; 
they argued the case of the grocers on grounds which would have 
been equally valid towards retaining stage-coachmen in place of 
engine-drivers, and forbidding the introduction of machinery into 
manufactures. Even the popular celebration of the merits of Free- 
trade generally involves a totally erroneous conception of the true 
economical grounds upon which it should be defended. And the 
distribution of charity is generally managed, not merely in dis- 
regard, but in absolute defiance, of the simplest economical 
principles. 

We fully agree, then, that it would be highly desirable that all 
classes shuuld, if possible, be brought to understand certain im- 
portant truths of this nature. It would be well if workmen 
could be brought to see that many of their regulations tend 
directly to their own injury. It would be well if enthusiastic 
clergymen would give a short study to Malthus’s laws of popu- 
lation, and, instead of screaming at their presumed iniquity, 
draw certain morals as to their own conduct, and as to the etfects 
of indiscriminate charity. if we are ever to make an effective 
attack upon the poverty which is the primary cause of so 
much degradation, we must understand more accurately than 
is at all common the conditions of the problem we undertake 
to solve. But here comes in a difficulty to which political 
economists are too apt to be blind, and which Mr. Ellis, 
as appears from his treatment of the religious difficulty, scarcely 
seems to have duly considered. When everything has been 
done that can be » he towards impressing people with sound 
economical views, it turns out that the teaching really required is 
much more of a moral than of an intellectual nature. If, for 
example, the poorer classes choose to increase at the highest = 
sible rate, they must infallibly be miserable; population will be 
restrained by the checks of misery and starvation. A political 
economist can put this in a rather clearer light than before; and 
so far he will do good. But he must be something more than a 
political economist before he can induce poor men to restrain their 
passions in obedience to his injunctions. The ordinary pauper 
may know perfectly well that his children will be wretched, and 
the condition of his class lowered, by a reckless increase of the 


population ; but the fundamental evil is that he is a great deal 
too selfish to care about it. In the same way, it may be proved 
to a set of workmen that, if their rules are enforced, they will be 
eating their cake, and can’t expect to have it. They are exacting a 
little more wages for the time, at the expense of their own class in 
future, and of a minority at the present day; but how are they 
to be made to care enough about the future, or to pay sufficient 
respect to the rights of the minority? The present temptation is 
strong; the future advantage will only come slowly, and it may 
be that to a given individual it will not come at all. The higher 
classes again have a correlative duty, which may be easily estab- 
lished by political economists. If the working-men infringe upon 
the wage-fund by an intemperate desire to grasp at a momentary 
advantage, the employers infringe it extravagance 
and luxury. If an employer calls a man selfish for desiring to 
extort from him a rise of wages, he should be able to add that his 
own expenditure is not on purely selfish purposes. When the 
employer, instead of saving part of his profits, devotes them en- 
tirely to wasteful expenditure, the employed naturally see no 
reason for giving way te him. But it is one thing to point out 
the injury done by wanton extravagance, and another to diminish 
the selfishness by which it is prompted. 

This, of course, does not prove that people in every class should 
not be taught to understand the natural tendencies of their actions. 
Doubtless it will give an additional argument to the preacher 
against selfishness when he can trace the consequences which it 
produces in society. But what we have said explains why many 
people will regard with considerable indifference Mr. Ellis’s plan 
of reforming the world by teaching political economy. To say 
nothing of the probability that political economy in the hands of 
the ordinary schoolmaster would become a labyrinth of dry and 
repulsive p mer it would after all leave out the most im- 
portant modes of influencing character. That which the political 
economist can really say is, I will show you some new reasons for 
being prudent and restraining your passions; I will point out some 
evils oe the opposite line of conduct, which you have 
not noticed. This is a valuable lesson, but experience hardly shows 
that by itself it is very effective. The disposition of the drier school 
of politicut economists to overlook the necessity of anything more is 
precisely one of the causes of the dislike with which many people 
regard them; and with every respect for Mr. Ellis’s motives, and 
every wish that political economy may become as generally 
understood as he could desire, we fancy that even in that case 
we should be a considerable distance from the millennium. 
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t, have not seen the Greatest Wonder of the Age. This marvellous American 
Toy complete, ready for use, with Tweive Strips of Figures, price 5s. packed in a Box. Carriage 
tree for 90 Stamps. 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, 
Designed and Engraved as Gems of A teel Dies Engraved._NOTE PAPER ond 
= VELOPLS Stamped in Colour — in the most elex nent Style. 
CARD-PLATE cle; cnaraved. Superfine Cards printed, for 4 
WEDDING CARDs, WEDDI LOPES, BALL PROGRAMM 8, CARDS, and 
FARE, Printed and d with Crest or Address, in the ashion. 
‘At HENRY RODRIGUES", 42 PICCADILLY, LONDO 


BILLIARDS. — THURSTON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS to er Majesty, 1.R.1. the Prince of Wales, War Office, A’ Admi- 
ralty, &c. —l4 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. Established 1814. 


HE LEGAL CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. Wot ie —GROCERIES and PROVISIONS obove the value of 10s. are now 
DELIVERED FREE to SHAREHOLDERS living within Four Miles of the Stores, 374 


SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 

Author of “English Uistory and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations”) has 
GENTLE preparing for all Departments of both Services.— Address, 15 Beaufort Build- 
ange, tran 


Euston Road. To other Subscribers, Orders above £3 in value are Delivered Free in the Com- 
pany’s carts within Four Miles; Orders above 10s. within One Mile, and to the Inns of Court. 
Orders may be left and Tickets gg either at the Stores, or at the Office of the Society, 
40 Chancery Lane and Cursitor 


[% DIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN, 
, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a High (Fifth) Wrangler, an Oxford 
Graduate (Fi irst Class in Classical ilonours), and ie best Masters obtainable for all the other | 
Subjects allowed to be taken up, receives i t PUPILS. NINE of the 
Candui.tes successtul in the recent Competition, to whom reference can be made, were sent 
up by Mr. Waen.—4 Powis Square, Westbourne Grove, W. 


IPLOMACY, FOREIGN OFFICE, HOUSE of LORDS, 
. "ADVER’ TISER, an Assistant-Master at a Public School, of 

Edueational “Works of repute, desires to receive into his House Two or ‘Three GENTLEMEN 
preparing for the above Examinations. French and German spoken continually. ad 
moderate, —Address, M.A., Eastholme, Lee, Kent. 
it JOLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 

College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of I j Mors College, Oxford, 
late Principal of the Eiphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Service, and other Competitive E ‘Terms and on 


UPILS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 


M.A. Cantab., 


formerly Scholar of his College, assisted by an Oxford Graduate in Honours, receives 
PUPILS into his Louse to prepare tor the Public Schools, &c. Climate speciall coltable for 


age.—Address, G. T.B 


delicate Boys. Terms, 80 to 100 Guineas per annum, according to 
Kynopon, Stonelands, "Daw 


| SANGSTE 


are strongly onmmantel to obtain the new Price List. 


ZIANGSTERS’ UMBRELLAS (Four Prize Medals awarded), 

on FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES.—AII Umbrellas of FOX & CO.’s celebrated make 

bear their Trade Mark. ‘Yo prevent mistakes, the Public are respectfully informed that 

Rs’ Umbrellas have their Name attached, and that their only F. Rablichenente are 
140 Regent Streets ar leet Streets 10 Royal Exchange; 75 Cheapside. Observe the Name. 


FOR GENTLEMEN.—FASHIONS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 
J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
e and the Courts of Europe, 114 to 120 Regent Street ; 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; and 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
SPECIALITIES—In Overcoats of Tweed, Melton, and Cheviot Cloths, 21s., 31s. 64., 
42s., 52s, 6d., and 63s. each. 


SPECIALITIES—In Frock and Morning Coats of Twilled Imperial and Melton 
Cloths. 


sers enos A. Australian, and German 
SPECIALITIES—In Waistcoats of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, &e. 
Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS, 
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The Saturday Review. 


Court Road, W. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham 
and BRASS" -BEDSTEADS. —HEAL & SON 


peo’ on Show 130 Patterns of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed 
inspection in their extensive Show Rooms, and their Stock  ouedas of 2,000 Bedsteads, so iat 
supply Orders on the shortest notice. 
Manufactory—!96, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


EAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


OLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 11 and 12 Cornhill, 
G London, MANUF. ACTURING SILVERSMI THS, have the pleasure to announce t 


recently finished several new Patterns of SILVER TEA and COF ii. J SERVICES 


ot Poet elegant desizn and highest finish. The followin are much appro 
THE BEADED PATTERN, THE GORDON PATTERN, 

With Engraved Shields. Richly Chased. 

s. d. 

POt 0 Silver Coffee Pot 15.10 0 

Silver Sugar Basin 00 
Silver iver Cream EWEF 8 

£4410 0 £4018 0 


Silver Table and Presentation Plate, includinz Waiters, Inkstands, Prize Cups, Epergnes 
and Flower Stands, drawings and estimates of which will be forwarded on application. 


ACHINE E-MADE JEWELLERY, 18-Carat Gold, 50 per 

. less than Hand-made.-HANCOCK, BURBROOK, & CO., Limited, now 

EDWIN, W. STREETER, 37 Conduit Street, Five ‘Doors from Bond Street, where the TEN- 
GUINE A SUITE | “Suite is only to be obtained. 


FoRNISH. your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; they 
are the Cheapest in the End._DEANE & CO.’s Priced FURNISHING LIST, gratis 
and post-free, enumerates the Leading Articles from all the various Departments of msn 
Establishment, and is arranged to facilitate Purchasers in the Selection of Goods. It “oar 
Table Cutlery, E antes Lamps, Baths, Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, ding, 
Britannia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c. 
DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. Established a.o. 1700. 


((HUBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
newest Improvements, Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Bouse, Strong-reem Doors. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Live Liverpool; and ad Horseley Fields, olverhampton. —Illustrated Price List sent itfree. 


BEDSTE: ADS, 1 BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE.— 
An ILLUS ERATED CATALOGUE with Prices of 1,000 of BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on n application to FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
3) and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W ‘actory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. 


Pp TENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 
cautioned against various [mitationsand Infring preserving 
of the Original, but wanting all its essential advant 

Each Genuine Mattress bb Label * Tucker's Patent,” and a Number. 


hl 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancnes in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 


Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
5 percent. per to12 of 


t4 ditto 6 
At 3 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditte 
Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 


Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the o Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for col 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securi ities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

mI Lanes description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


FOUNDED 1836, 
LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
bay I < this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of A | 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar * Whole. orld” and other distinctive privileges; 
ed by special against liability to future ques’ 
New Assurances in 1867 ..... £442,000 
Corresponding New Premiums......... 14,820 
E. A. NEWTON, “Actuary and Manager. — 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PALD, £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
TW) ete the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT-—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT 45 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 


The Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize Medal or 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at the International Exhibition. ttn and may 
bdeobtained, price from 25s.. of mostrespectable Bedding W. and Uph and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus,London, E.c. 


GMYRNA HEARTHRUGS, adapted for every Style of Room 


from Original Designs by Owen Jones, Digby Wyatt, and other eminent 
Manufactured by H. R. WILLIS & CO. 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Security of a Subscribed Capital of. 750,000 000, — an Assurance Fund amounting to more 

than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 

Kignty per cont, ot the Profits divided among the every 


Obtained the Silver Medal at Paris Exhibition, 1867, the only Medal y 
for Hearthrugs. 

Each Rug is legibly marked on the back with the Trade Mark, “H. R. & Co.” ina 
and may be obtained from every first-class Upholsterer and Carpet 
in the United Kingdom 

London ‘Warehouse (Wholesale only), 73 Newgate Street, E.C. 
Manufactories at Kidderminster and Coventry. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM S§&. 
BURTON has SIX LARGE éuow- ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPA- 
RATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock ofeach is atoncethe 

it, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public,and marked at prices propor. 


tionate with those that have tended to make his E tthe mostd 
country. 
Bedsteads, from £20 08. each. 
Shower Baths, from......- ose 88.0d.to £6 0s. each. 
from 6s.0d.to £7 7s.each. 
All other kin me rate.) 


Pure Colzadil ..38.7d. per gallon. 


STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
ECES.—Buyersof the are requested, before finally deciding, to visit LIAM 
RTON'S SLLIOW-ROOMS, contain such anassortmentot FENDERS,STOVES, 
RANGES. CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-LRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, orexquisitencss 
ofworkmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, 
with ey to £5 12s.; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. Fag £11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
m £3 3s.to £18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 

The bul’ TON and allother PATENT with radiating hearth-plates. 


ILLIAM BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
by appointment, to R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA~- 
LOG - and post-paid. It of 600 of his unrivalled 
STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 
URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, &c. 
With List of Prices, and Vlans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1,la, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place ; and | Newman Yard, London. 


FURNITURE, CAT CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free).—See —See 
our new ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, 500 Designs, with 
Prices phi ge A per —. less than any other House. The most complete and unique Guide ever 
ratis from 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 


Parque SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD S PATENT, No. 1,548) 548) 

For Floors and Borderings to Rooms, &c. 
Being manufactured by Steam Machinery, is laic lete at less cost than Turkey Carpets, 
having the advantare over the Foreign-made Parquets of standing perfectly and being 
cheaper. Architects’ Designs adopted without Extra Cost. Illustrated Catalogues on appli- 


26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


DP UNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVICES.—T he Newest and Best Patterns always a view. 

Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 

The Stock has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 


choose fro 
A large assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 


First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
____— ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 1760. 


Clear COMPLEXIONS for all who use the “UNITED 
SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 


li kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 
Policies at Rates of Premium for irst Five Years. 

The most Liberal Cov itione in respect of Foreign Residence and ‘I'ravel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies, and Surrender Values. 

Whole World Licenses tree of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

Annuities— immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of A and d withou gee, 

The revised Prospectus, with fuil Particulars tea ‘Tables, to be ubtained.at the "s 
in London, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall 5.W., of the ts 


Off 
throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established 1720, by confirmed by Special 


Chief Offices, Rovat Excuanor, Lonvon ; Branch, 29 Paty Marte 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOUN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 


Directors. 
William Tetlow Hibbert, 
Wilmot Holland, Esq mad 
Egerton Hubbard, Bea, 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 
Geo. Forbes Malcolmson, Esq. 
Lord Josceline Wm. 
Charles Robinson, E 
Samuei Leo Schuster, Esq. 
EricCarrington Smith, Esq. 
Joseph Somes. Esq. 
William Wallace, Esq 
Charles Baring 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 

John Garratt 

Mark Currie Close, 

Edward James Esqe 

William Davidson, Esq. 

Lancelot William Dent, Bea. 

Alexander Druce 

Fredk. Joseph 

Charles Hermann Goschen ‘sq. 

Riversdale Wm. Grenfell. Esq. 

Francis Alexander Hamilton, Esq. 

Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. 

Fing, Lire, and Maaine Assunances on liberal terms. 
aun o Duly on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


*No Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may be. 

Life Assurances with or without pestistpation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Yea 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on n the same Life. 

‘Lhe Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Frotite, with the Guarentes = a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the | 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security bf an Office whose resources have been 
tomes by the oxpernes of nearly a Century and a half. 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


BARCLAY, SON, CO. (late FIELD & Co.).—CANDLES 
ELF-FITTING 
Canadian Paraftine Candi 
Petro-Stearine Candles 
Stearine Candles .... es 
Patent Wax and Sper iT 
Petroline Transparent Candles with 
12 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


VW HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Ge Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY x BROWN, Manchester. 


DDENTISTRY—PAIN NLESS and E CONOMICAL.—Combining 
absolute Freedom from Pain with all the most recent perfected improvements in 
Mechanism. The innumerabie attempts and endeavours at imitation compel Messrs. Lewin 
& Simeon Mosevy to state they are the only Practitioners in its intezrity of the Original System 
of Painless Dentistry. Its prominent features are thus summarily characterised by the 
“Lancet,” and the Medical Protession generally:—“ Un ralieled comfort, utility, eth 
economy, durability, and a wonderfully natural life-like appearance.”—Messrs. LE WL 
& SIMEON MOSELY & SONS (the Oldest Established ‘English Dentists), 30 Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, and 448 Strand, opposite Charing Cross Station and over the Telegraph Office. 
Teeth from 5s. Sets from 5 to 20 Guineas. Consultation and every information 


(JALVANISM NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PARALYSIS, 
RHEUMATISM, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, Sciatica, Lambene, Creme, Neuralgia, 
and Laver Complaints, Nervous Deafness, Epilepsy. Indigestion, Functional & 
ON LOAN. for the efficac TEST of real VOL‘TA-ELECTRIC 
Spplicable CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, and Socket Batteries, will be sent gratis for a wee! 
Prices from 53. to 22s., to Bands exhausted Vi 
to 40s. New Patent Self Sh Famoblet 
—J.L. PULVERMACHER, Galvanie Establishment, 200 Regent Street, 


*«* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 
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EAS and COFFEES. — E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea 
Merchants.—Strong Rough CONGOUS, 2s. 6d. and 2s., for Household Use ; Fine 
SOUCHONG8, 3s. 6d. and 4s,, for the Drawing-room: in ‘Lins of 6 lbs., 14 lbs. and 201bs. A 
Reduction of 14. per Ib. on 14 ibs. and upwards, and Five per cent. Discount allowed for Cash 
Order; on Ordersamounting £7. Fine Ceylon COFFEES, Is. 4d. and Is. 8d. 
NBY & SON, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W.— 
.B. Proprietors of. the Receipt for Harvey’s Sauce. Samples and General Priced 
post free on 


K. LAZENBY & SON b beg to direct attention to the following 
it nes: 


Price 


BERRIES Dinner Wines ...... 
SHE IPS—Fine 


per dozen. 
24s., 30s, 


fine Wines, quarts, 368.,548.: pi He = 
‘st Brands, Rich an ry, Quarts, 6ts., 72s.; ts, 368., 
NAC BRANDIES_ Old, Pale, and Brown, 488., 608.,738.,908. 
The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine Trade by the numerous 
inquiries of their Customers for good sound Wines, and have imported and laid down a large 

lo to great advantage. ‘heir Cellars are now open for inspection, an ists of Prices an 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if desired. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


) a LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- | 


TS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole roptietors of the colebrated Receipts,and 
of the & Sauces, and Condiments,so long and favourably distinzuished 


by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 

= up and labelled in —_ imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Sonsumers having difficulty i m Eee uring the Genuine Articles are respecttully informed that 

they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Edwards Street, 


Portman Square, London, 
“Priced Lists Post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 

known Label, sizned * Lazenny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in C geek of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E.LA BY & SON, of 6 Edwards Portman Square, London, as of 
the Vicecips ~ Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to gs this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all ble Grocers, Brangiots, 2 and Oilmen. 


ASSAM TEA can now be procured Genuine from the UPPER 
ASSAM TEA COMPANY’S DEPOT, 69 King William Street, London, E.C. This 
Tea is sold pure as received direet from the Company’ 's Plantations in Assam. It is a 
to China Tea in flavour, and of double the strength. ‘Terms —Cash. Campoi, 2s. 
3s. per ib.; and 4s. per lb.—Orders, with Remittances, should be to 
Depat 


the Manuger of the 
UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, Limited, 
69 King William Street, London, E.C. 


BREAKFAST—EP COCOA, 
pared 


y by 
JAMES EPPS & coe Chemists, London. 


SCHWEPPE'S MALVERN SELTZER, prepared from the 

Malvern Water, so long celebrate 1 for its purity. Every Bott tle is protected by a Label 

Roving Name and Trade Mark.—Manutactories at London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, 
aivern. 


ePSLN — Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 18467.—-MORSON’S 

PEPSINE WINE, GLOBULES, and LOZENGES — the popular remedy for Wesk 

Digestion. Manufactured by ‘I’. Monson & Son, 41,33, and 124 Southampton Row, Russell 
uare, London, W.C.—Bottles from 38. Boxes from ze. td. Globules in Bottles, from 2s. 


(CURES of COUGHS, COLDS, and ASTHMA, by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. W. J. Dare, Chemist, 65 Queen Street, 
Portsea : invaluable for Coughs, Colda, Asthma, &c.” To Singers they are 
e Voice. They have a pleasant taste. Prive Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 


per Box. by all Druggists. 


M&S 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Fe, RESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 
an 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

It will promote luxuriant growth. 

Falling Hair is immediately 

Thin Hair thickened. 

Baldness prevented. 

It removes all Dandriff. 

It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derir—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


[HE COMPLEXION.—ANTEPHELIC MILK 
removes Freckles, Sunburn, and Spots. 5s. per Bottle. 
MADAME CORINNE, 37 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


CANDES & CO., Boulevard St. Denis, 26, Paris. 


fhe ‘Saturday Review. 


30, 1868, 
[HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, is NOW 


OPEN until EIGHT o'Clock in the Evening, and will continue to be so until July 31, 


i jONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square Lond 
Founded in 1841, on, 

Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. President—The EARL of CLARENDON, 

The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 Vo} 

of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages: :—Subscription, £3 a year, or fag 
Fee of £6; Life Membership, iro are allowed ountry and ‘Ten 

n open from Ten to Six (from Ten to E ugust 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue ( New Edition), price 15s.; to Mem i cared », 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


(THE RHINE PHOTOGRAPHED. 
72 PANORAMIC VIEWS, mounted, each Is.; or at 
half morocco, each picture on linen joint, so as to open q 
80 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, each Is. 
SCRAPS FOR ALBUMS. 


180 From the Pictures in the Dresden Gallery. 
246 From the Works of J. M. W. Turner. 
rom the Nationa er 
13 From various Collections d } Reproduced by Signor Morelli, 


Detailed Catalogues may be had. 
The above, and many others, forming the largest Collection in London, may be seen at 
MARION & CO.’S, 22 and 23 Scho Square, W. 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 


TENOGRAPHY and applied to 8,065 
Languages, in one Pamphlet at 3s., Dr. Rersorst, Linguistic Professor, Technical 
lator, and Nautical Interpreter, KB. A Road, Forest Hill, London. 
Just published, post free on application. 


Ww H. SMITH & SON’S SPECIAL REDUCED PRICED 


* CATALOGUE of MODERN POPULAR BOOKS, N 
Classes of Literature. » New and Second-hand, in all 
186 Strand, London, W.C.__ = 
“A Library in itself.” en 


(CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPA2DIA of UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE, 10 vols. — at — Illustrated, is now completed, £4 10s, 
‘old by all Book 


Now ready, square 12mo. cloth elegant, post free, 5s. 


EPITAPHS, Ancient and Modern. Edited 


the Rev. J. Booru, B.A. Camb., ‘saline of ** Epigrams, Ancient and Modern.” 
ion. 


W. Exctaxp 
ork bound 


” — Booth’s collection deserves, as we have endeavoured to show, to be as ular as his 
former ones. We congratulate him on another success in a field which he has made specially his 
own.” —Saturday Keview, May 23, 1808. 
Bickers & Son, Leicester Square, London ; and at Eton. 


BICKERS & SON’S LISTS of SCHOOL PRIZES for 


Midsummer are now ready. Heads of Collegiate and Ed 
ary apply for these Lists, which include, in addition to the Standard and Meteecties Works 
ot the day,a large number of cheap Kemuainders of Popular Books. Soleaee —7 a Stock of 
over Thirty Thousand Volumes, all elegantly bound in calf or morocco. Post f 
1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


In 8vo. with 78 Graphotype Illustrations, price 15s. 
(THE WOMAN BLESSED by ALL GENERATIONS; 
or, Mary the Object of Veneration, Confidence, and Imitation to all Chris- 
tians. By the Rev. RapHaAEL MELIA, D.D. P.S.M. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in fep. | 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HARVEST: an Allegory. By Mrs. FrepEertc Gray- 
VILLE. Edited by the Very Rev. WALTER Farquuar Hook, D.D. F.R.8. 
Dean of Chichester. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


ALAESTRA GALLICA; or, an Introduction to the 
Philology of the French Language, for the use of Colleges and the Upper 
Forms of Public Schools. By A. L. MEtssNER, Ph.D. Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Queen’s University in Ireland. 
London : LonemAns, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
A HISTORY of the REFORM BILLS of 1866 and 1867. 
By HoMERSHAM Cox, M.A. Barrister-at-Law ; Author of “ The Institutions 
of the English Government,” &c. 


**A valuable contribution to our political & spot to be so useful. that it J 2-4 
li will serve as a handbook to d to the 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASII EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes:— 
“I consider Dr. De Jongh’ s Light ei Ced rer, Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
te disgust, and at erapentic agent of great value 
F. BDWAKD SMITH, F.R.S., Med dieal Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “* On 
Consumption,” writes We Thinks it a great that there is one kind of Cod Liver 
a one, h is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr. 
ie Jong: 


oft only in capsuled Impxntax Half-pints, 28. Fi Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
mists. 


Sore Consioness, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day's “ Saturdsy Review,” 
and all other Works of ocknowledged merit and general interest, are in Circulation at 
MUDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY. First-class Subs.ription, One Guinea per annum, com- 
mencing at any date. Book Societies supplicd on liberal terms. Prospectuses, revised for 
JUNE, »re now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

BOOKS. 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY. — CHEAP 
NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Second-hand, and more than Fifteen ‘Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
Authors in Ornamental Bindings, well sdapted for Gentlemen's Libraries, are now on Sale 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. Cutalogues, revised for 
JUNE, are now ready, and will be forwarded, pos e free, on application. 

Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street. London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Ch 


ded to 
ormers, to li cal student.” 
Indeed The Tim Pel “For ever. person who takes an 
“ An odmirable summary of all the Reform political affairs Mr. Cox has provided a com- 
debates, and a commentary at once lucid and pendious history of the most important Bill 
able. ”— Daily Teleg: aph. which this generation will see p: 
“ Mr. Cox’s book has so many merits, and | Parliament.”—AManchester Guardian. 


By the same Author, just published, price 8s. 6d. 

ANTIENT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS, a History 
shewing how Parliaments were Constituted, and Representatives of the 
People Elected, in Ancient Times. 

London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


WORKS BY CHARLES BRAY. 


ON FORCE and its MENTAL CORRELATES. 
Price 5s. 


“ This is the first eyed to carry s 
class erto not to be 
the province of man London Review. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY, as applicable to Moral, 
Mental, and Social Science, Second Edition, price 9s. ; 
EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or AFFECTIONS, Third 
Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, Is.; per post, Is. 1d. 


WEIGHTS and MEASURES: Speech <= Mr. 


Ly ig aed HOPE, M.P., moving the Rejection of the Metric W 
May 13, 


“ean Epwarp Sranrorp, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Price 1s.; per post, Is, Id. 
Fi NGLAND and HER COLONIES: Letter to the Right Hon. 
sraeli, M.P.,on the Present Relations of England with the Colonies. 
the P. With an Appendix of Extracts from Evidence taken 
before the Select Committce on Colonial Military Expenditure, 1861. 
London: Epwanp Stanroro, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


w ready, 18. 
FXTRADITION TREATIES. By Freprxick 


Ginos, C.B. 


(PHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount,according qui All 


ks, English, French,and German,i v 


the best new 


with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale atgreatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S UnitedLibraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


Roway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 
RTHOPRAXY. oc, straight ; to make.) By 
O Heatner Bice, Assoc. Inst. C. 
This Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety ‘of. Deformity, Debility ,and 
Cuvncuns & Son ; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Street. 
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May 30, 1868.] The Saturday Review. | 


N - NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XOVL (for | Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
' OW JUNE), is now ready. | 
| 
July 1, THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
1. A LIBERAL EDUCATION—SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 
2. MISTRAL'S MIREIO. Theological, Literary, and Social. | 
3. SAINT LOUIS. 
4. CHURCHES AND CREEDS. Contents or tar JUNE Nomnen: 
5. MEMOIRS OF BARON BUNSEN. 1. AN OXFORD ART-SCHEME. By the Rev. R. Sr. Jonw Trnwarrr. | 
6. THE GREEK IDYLLIC POETS. 2. JOHN TOLAND. By the Rev. Jou Hunr. } 
7. ON SLEEP. 8. THE VERDICT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY UPON LUXURY. By E.S. Tazsonm | 
8. THE HISTORY OF WRITING. 4. THE DARK AGES. By Cuances E. Arrieton. 
Edinburgh: Eomonsron & Dovetas. London: Hamitron, Apams, & Co. 5. GLUCK AND HAYDN. PartII. By the Rev. H. R. Hawers. ] 
—— 6. THE PRESENT STATE OF METAPHYSICS IN GREAT BRITAIN. By 
LACKWOODS MAGAZINE for JUNE  1868,_ T. Contyns Simon. 
No. DCXXXII. 2s. 6d. 7. THE POOR OF PARIS. By W. R. 8. Raxstow. 
. 8. THE MANUFACTURE OF SERMONS. By the Rev. B. G. Jonns. 
Gane 8. NOTICES OF BOOKS 
Grace Owen" Bag Part I. with the Abys- 1. Theolog ical Historical and Biographical — 3. Philosophical and Scientific — 
Tim ‘ttn, his Love and his | Cornelius O'Dowd.—An. Napoléon- +. Fostsy, Fiction, and 
Co ynstitution and the Im Wee — STRAHAN & CO. LUDGATE HILL. 
Bt On —_ - 
the tof the President. Dreams in the Invaiides. 
George Elivt's Spanish Gypsy. 
W. Bu & Sons, Edinburgh and London. NEW SERIES.—Edited by E. 8. DALLAS. HT 
en at 
FRASER'S MAGAZINE for JUNE. ONCE A WEEK 
No. CCCCLXII. price 2s. 6d. 
3,085 CoNTENTS. Cowrents or rut MAY PART—price Exvevenrence: 
RIDDLES. THE EVENING STAR. ii 
echnical Swedenborg. Oatnessiana. — Captain Ord’s Return, Hy 
and the Vampire; Chaps. V. to VIL HIT. THE OLYMPIC 
f Indian Devilry. <A le 
ARD F. The MY LANDLORD. FAMILY SECRETS. | 
CED pire’s Second Story. A LITERARY MISS. THE GERMAN WATCHMAN'S SONG. 
inal Life of Sir Philip Sydney. By the late MAFRE OPENING AT THE | THE OF LITERATURE. 
Ropert Sourury. In Three Parts. ACADEMY. Drawn by M. E. E. AT THE ACADEMY. Illustration. 
7 —Part II. Bunsen’s Life and Last Book. THE DUTCH FISHERIES. THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. HY 
Rambles. By Parricrus WALKER, Esq. | Spiritualism in the United States. LACE. SOHO ECONOMIES. iN 
SAL By the Stour and Avon. THE FUTURE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. | TABLE TALK. Llustrated. iH 
5 London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. CAPTAIN CORKER’S WILL, || 
— Now ready, No. CII. Together with Chapters 51 to 64 of Ht} 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE. Price ls. | 
| With Illustrations by Miss M. Ellen Edwards and F. W. Lawson. FOUL PLAY, 
Conrents: 
mt THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. With an Llustration. By CHARLES READE and DION BOUCICAULT. 
48.—" A Tel 
his A Long Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. 
for A GROUP OF VAGABONDS ONCE WEEE is pt plished ‘in price Twopence ; and in 
5 EA 0s. ; 
ents CAMP LIFE IN ABYSSINIA. Monthly Parts. 
AVONHOE. With an Illustration. 
—Fowiing the Chureh Tower. ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. | 
THE EARTH A MAGNE ’ i 
3; THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. it 
4s- ANARCHY AND AUTHORITY. By Marraew Annotp. Continued. PRICE ONE SHILLING. | 
Saurn, Erver, & Co.,65 Cornhill. | 
Now ready, the JUNE Number of the a 6cerenl 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE Price 1s, PREFACE. meee | 
Contents: NOT IN SOCIETY. 
3. 1. KITTY. By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “John and I,”.&c. Chapter 1.— Introduces Mr. Batley and the Stranger in Velveteen. 
Chapter 6.—Kitty ex Cathedro. »  2—Mr. Bailey’ Party, 
»  7.—Kegy among the Hops. ‘akes the Reader from 's Inn to Brompton Grange. | 
»  8&—Douctor Norman returns. »  4-—Glances at the History of St. Patrick Smith, Ex-M.P. 
» 9%—Mrs. Cornford acts the part of Consoler. ‘he Duke’s Drag. 
» 10.—Perry’s Sunday in the ountry. MUSIC IN VANITY FAIR. 
MY LAST SESSION. 
2. CURIOSITIES OF MARRIAGE LAW. Conclusion. CELADON +g 
3 IN THE APPLE -ORCHARD. By Mrs. Forassrex, Author of “ From Olympus ‘AMONG THE PICTURES. Part I. 
4. CONVEYING AND STEALING. By Francis Jacox. COURT COSTUME AS IT WAS, IS, AND OUGHT TO BE. | 
5. TUE JAR OF GOLD. LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: a Stable Fragment. 
6. MRS. MAURICE. By the Author of “ Gardenhurst.” OUR TWO FIRST SUBSCRIBERS. 
7. TO THE BUSH AND BACK. CROQUET. iT 
8, IN MEMOKIAM—CHARLES KEAN. THE TWO PENSIONERS. 
9. THE KNIGHT OF INNISHOWEN. THE Story in a Prologue and Three Acts. 
10. LORD BROUGHAM. By Gsouor Avovsrvs Saza. Ge 
Scene 3.—At St. George's Square. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
ae NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 


NOTES and QUERIES. — Monthly Part for May, 1s. 8d. CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN: On Strikes—Teraldie Ano- 
d malies—Bad Writing—The Rive: &e. 
contains: Canning's Rhyming Despateh—Myrtle Wreaths and Orange Blossoms— 
Jewels and MS. of Order of the Garter—Waiter Sevtt’s Head and Portraits—Larl Cag ane a Lord Bro am—King Theodore—John Burnett—John 
of Bib: Ravel Acatony and its Hundred Catalogues—St. Peter's Chair. Wilson—M, Gasperini—J. Samuel Bentley, &e. 
other Papers of interest, besides ont 


Twenty Pazes of the UNIVERSAT. ART CATALOGUE 
repared by Department of Science a BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
“NOTES and ts AND SOLD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BY ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


W. G. Smits, 43 Wellington Street, Strand; and by Order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
“HANOVER SQUARE” FOR JUNE. 


LONDON SOCIETY 


For JUNE, now ready, with 8 Illustrations, price Is. his magazine was first in the field, and is nunpueyaotend Gemeente: } 


Contents : 
THE PIOCADTL Victoria according Baron Bunsen. Now ready, No. VIII. price 1s. 
Poetry and Poetry. 

a \ 

HANOVER SQUARE. | 
PICKED UP FROM THE GUTTER. With 2 Illustrations by William Brunton. 
ROOKED IN THE CITY. Edited by LINDSAY SLOPER. 
THE MAIDAN, CALCUTTA. Illustrated by Rose Taylor. ft 
THE BOX WITH THE IRON CLAMPS. Part II. By Mrs. Ross Cavnca. 
A SHOW DAY AT WOOLWICH. HT 
A LULLABY. Pianoforte Piece. CHARLES SALAMAN. Ht 


A CONVENIENT BLOCKADE, Illustrated by Isaac L. Browne. 


LUCK IN FAMILIES. O FAIR DOVE! O FOND DOVE! Song. Anrnur 8. SULLIVAN. i 


THRICE WON. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. % 
“BONES AND I"; or, the Skeleton at Home. By G. J. Warrr Gather Words by Miss Jean INGELOW. 
LA VIVANDIRRE. Marche Brillante. Enovarp Panis. \ 
9.—Haun 
10.— Weight Carriers. SUNSHINE AFTER CLOUD. Song. CLARA GorrscHALK. ' 
THE WHITE CAMEL LIA: a London Story. Illustrated by George Du Maurier. Words by W. Harrison. | 
if 


THE ROYAL VISIT. 
ONE YEAR AGO. Illustrated by J. D. Watson. 


THE COMMEMORATION AT OXFORD. 
MY FIRST DAY'S FOX-HUNTING. Illustrated by G. B. Goddard, | 
78. 
OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. ; 

LONDON: ASHDOWE | PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
UESTIONS MOOTED in SOCIETY.—See “THE PICCA- 
DILLY PA ERS" wich appear in LONDON SOCIETY —the most amusing and Me. AAR. SCOTT'S DESIGN for MANCHESTER TOWN HALL 

the most richiy liiustrated Magazine of the day. Monthly, Is. TUE BUILDER of this Weck contains Fine View and Plan of another Desien for \ 
Office, 217 Piceadilly. Manchestee Town Hall_The Centenary Exhibition of the Koyal Academy- Woburn Abbey ! 
| and Dunstable Churca—Building Materials and their Defects—The Payment of Artificers— | 
, Engraver— Artisans and Education; and other Pupers, with all the Art i 


QUEEN VICTORIA ACCORDING to BARON BUNSEN. | dhe 
See LONDON SOCIETY for JUNE. ts. 1 York Street, Covent Garden; and all Newsmen. 
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MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY. 
Edited by Mrs, HENRY WOOD. 


Cowrents of the JUNE Nosoer, now ready : 
1. Anne Hereford. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” With an Illustration. Cha 


Disturbed by Mrs. Chandos. Chapter 14.—The Stranger Applicant—2. Parted as By 
By Julia Kavanagh— 


F vesting Broderip—3. Counterpart Poems—4, Sylvie's Vow. 
5. Selling Flowers. By the Author of * East Lynne"—6. Mary—7. The Art of Listening— 
oh Red Clover Blossoms—10. Our Log 


A NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 


ETHEL’S ROMANCE: 
A Novel. 


“* Ethel’s R soily natural, and well written story. What we like 
in the book is its grace, ¥4 tenderness, its high tone, and occasional wore and vividness of its 
delineations. It is pleasant to read, and something more than merely pleasan’ 


‘Morning Star. 
CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


ART-JOURNAL. No. LXXVIIL, New Series. 
(JUNE 1868), 2s. 6d. 
Contents: 
Line Engravings. 
IL “THE WAYSIDE IN | ANDALUSIA,” after J. Parur, R.A., and 


NSDELL, 
Il. “ PALISSY THE POTTER, ” after — E. M. Warp. 
Literary Contribu 
THE PORCELAIN, POTTERY, &c., OF THE U UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. By 
NE. 


ames Darrorn 
FINE ART AND DECORATIVE BRONZES. By Gronor Watus. 


poges AUD IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE. By Miss E. M. Rocers, 
ustrate 


THE Skt AND ART-MANUFACTURES OF RUSSIA. By Professor Ancuzr. 


SCULPTURE FOR THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

Also an Account of the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy, Society of Water-Colour 
Painters, Institute of Water-Colour Painters, Picture Sales, Art-Gossip, Obituary, Reviews, 
and Topics of the Month. 

This Number also contains the Fifteenth Part of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of the PARIS EXHIBITION, with numerous Engravings of the choicest Specimens or 


Industrial Art. 
London and New York : Vinroe & & Co. 


(THE 


GAINT 


1, FOR A YEAR. 

2. WHAT IS THE EASTERN QUESTION ? 

3. THE WILDS OF CHESHIRE. 

4. THE WOMEN OF THE DAY. 

5. LIFE STUDIES. No. If.—The Anglo-Romans. 
6. MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 

7. A NICE CORRESPONDENT. 

8. ON FISHING. 

9. BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 


10, PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Antnony Trotrorr. 
With an Illustration. Chapter 31.—Finn for Loughton. Chapter 32.—Lady 
Laura Kennedy’s Headache. Chapter 33.—Mr. Slide’s Grievance. 


London and New York: Viarvx & Co. 


(PHE WOMEN of the DAY.—See the JUNE Number of 


SAINT PAULS. Edited by Anrnony Trotsope. 1s. 
London and New York: Virtue & Co. 


On June 1, price 4s. 6d. No. I. of 


THE JOURNAL of PHILOLOGY. Edited by W. G. Crarx, 
M.A.. Public Orator; Jonw E. B. Mayor, M Fellow St. 
W. Acois An Librarian of Trinity College. John’s College; 
Contents: 
1. MR. PALEY, ON CHTHONIAN WORSHIP. 
2. MR. ELLIS, ON FRONTO. 
3. MR. BYWATER, ON THE FRAGMENTS OF PHILOLAUS. 
4. PROF. CONINGTON, ON RIBBECK’S PROLEGOMENA TO VIRGIL. 
5. MR. Eom. ON THE HINDU VERSION OF THE STORY OF RHAMPSI- 


6. MR. ELLIS, ON THE FRAGMENTS OF AESCHYLUS, 
ON A PASSAGE OF HESYCHIUS. 
7. MR. PALEY, EMENDATIONS ON TWO PASSAGES OF AESCHYLUS. 
& MR. COPE, ON 
ON oropyi, tpwe, ayaray, 
—— ON THE GREEK PASSIVE VERB. 
9, PROF. LIGHTFOOT, CAIUS OR HIPPOLYTUS? 
10. MR. MUNRO, MR. HOWARD AND MR. MUNRO ON LUCRETIUS. 
ll. MR. BURN, ON THE PALATINE HILL. 
12. MR, JEBB, ON A PASSAGE OF ANDOCIDES. 
13. MR. SHILLETO, CONJECTURES ON THUCYDIDES. 
London and Cambridge: Macsturran & Co. 
Cambridze: Deronton, Bett, & Co. 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 


THE MAIL: 


A Paper containing the News, the Principal Leaders, a 
well-digested Summary, and all interesting 
Matter from the “ Times.” 


PUBLISHED IN LONDON TWICE A WEEK. 


ANTHON Y TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 


PAULS fo JUNE 


Contents: 


Price 1s, 


The Newspaper hitherto known as the “ Evening Mail,” having become the property of the 
Proprictors of the * Times,” wiil, on and after June 30, be published 
Twice a Week, under the title of 


CH: AM BERS'S J OURNAL—THIRTY-SEVI ENTH 


The Proprietors have to announce as begun, a New and Interesting Serial ‘ovel 
Author of “* Maxims by a Man of the World,” entitled * by the 


BLONDEL PARVA. 
"THE ROCK, a Church of England oo Newspaper, One 


Penny, every Tuesday and 
THE ROCK, opposed to Ritualism—R ~~ 
Sold at all Ni ksell and Balvey Bookstalls. 
Office, 117 to 120 Street, London. 


LONDON STUDENT. No. IIL (JUNE). Price ls 
Edited by 


Professor J. R. Seetey, of University College, London ; 
Dr. Heavranp, Professor of Materia Medica at Charing Cross Medical College ; and 
J. W. Hares, Esq., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
ConTEnts : 

SPECIAL SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. By Emuy Davies, 
STUDENTS’ CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. By E. W. Beat. 
ON METRICAL TRANSLATION. By H. W. Forrreve. 
ON THE TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY IN SCHOOLS. By C. W. Heaton, 
REVIEWS—CORRESPONDENCE—NEWS. 


Joun Cavacnitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, aud DEATHS.—Announcements of 


Births, egg and Deaths are inserted in the PALL MALL GAZETTE ata charge 


ot Half a Crow: They may be sent oo any gg >t Agent, Newsvendor, or 
Librarian, or, properly authenticated e Office of the PALL MALL GAZE 
Northumberlan Street, Strand, Pie, 


The only Perfect Edition of 
HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES. 


ALEX. MURRAY & SON having advertised an 


Edition of Hallam's Middle Ages, I am obliged to warn the Public that the 
only Edition that can be reprinted by them is the First Edition of that Work, 
published in 1818, which the Author himself declared to be full of errors, 
which he took great pains to correct in 1848, in a separate volume, especially 
enriched by additions relating to the English Constitution. This indispensable 
Supplement, forming about one-fifth of the whole, is now incorporated in the 
Work, but is entirely wanting in the obsolete Edition of 1818 reprinted by 
Alexander Murray. The only perfect copy of Hallam’s Middle Ages is that 
published by me, containing all the Author’s Notes and Corrections. 


May 1, 1868. Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 2 vols. large post Svo. 24s. 


SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church and 
About It. By Dr. Doran. 


“ This is by far Dr. Doran's best work. He has taken the humourist's view of our ecclesias- 
tical history, and gossips with characteristic about the drolleries and eccentricities of 
Law venerable order which = these later times has given us a fair proportion of sound scholars 
and good Christians.”"—A thenceum. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


COLONEL FORTESCUE’S DAUGHTER. 


By Lady CuarLes Tuynne, Author of “ Off the Line.” 3 vols. 
By Mrs. 


FROM OLYMPUS to HADES. 
Forrester, Author of “ Fair Women.” 3 vols. 

A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. Jearrresoy, 
Author of *‘ Live it Down,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

“The book now before us owes its ‘existence to a good, honest work, and it has other merits 


also. Many of the descriptive passages are excellent, and there is real "humour in the story, as 
well as real pathos.”"—Saturday Review. 


ROBERT FALCONER. By George Mac- 


Donap, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes.” 3 vols. (Vert week. 


THE COUNTESS’S CROSS. By Mrs. Eczrron. 


“ This tale will be found full of interest.”"—Globe. 
UURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


(THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Amicus. Third 
Edition (Sixth Thousand), Revised, 6d 
London: Trisner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Just out, 2 vols. in one, royal 8vo. cloth, 36s. 


CHA! ALDEE LEXICON on the TARGUMS, TALMUD, and 
ASH. ChaldiiischesWérterbuch Uber die Targumim unt Einen grossen Theil des 
Rainigchen Schriftthums, von Rabb. Dr. J. Levy. 
This Lexicon supplies a want which has long heen felt by Scholars interested in Semitic 
Philology and in Jewish Divinity. The Author is the first who has critically examined allthe 
Targums, and has surveyed the wide range of the Talmud and the Midrashim in their philo- 
logical and archaic bearing. His Work is not only a new rin guide to the Exe: vesis of 
the Old and New Testament, but may also be of 


London: Davin Nort, Foreign and Classical 270 Strand. 
Will a appear immediately, Second corrected, and very considerably 


A MANUAL of PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION, 
treating of the Practice of the Art, and its various Applications to Nature. By Rens 

the Contents are the practical of Subjects by Photography: 

Portraits--Groups in the Studio—Landsca) n Air—Instuntaneous Pictures— 

Animals— Architecture—Marine Subjects Still Li Copying g of Pictures, Prints, 

Interior: » &c.,and Notices of the last Inventions 
and Eepaeeeaeaes in Lenses, ‘Apparatus, &e. 
Cuvncuite & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


NEW EDITIONS OF MR. CHAVASSE’S WORKS, 
Ninth Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
APVICE to a MOTHER on the MANAGEMENT of HER 
CHILDREN, and on the Treatment on the moment of some of their more pressing 
and Accidents. With Notes and Annotations Sir Cuances Lococn, Bart., M.D., 
Fighth Edition, fep. 8v 
ADVICE to a WIFE on the MANAGEMENT of HER 


OWN and on the Treatment of some of the Complaints to 
nancy, Labour, and Suckling ; with an Introductory Chapter specially addressed to 


THE MAIL, 
At the price of Threepence per Copy as heretofore, or 8d. a Week post free, 


The days of publicstion will be Tuesday and Friday, and each Paper will contain the News — 

and ail matters of Interest appearing in " e Three previous Numbers of the “ Times,” which 

= thee oe pondeses available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing Abroad 
the Colon 


Subscribers can obtain THE MAIL through News r Agents, or may have it from the 
Publisher, on pre-payment, at Printing House Square’ London 


| 

* Adverti ll find 
od it en invaluable mediam of Communication with their Customers | 


Young Wife. 
Jonn Cuorcaitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
Just published, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 
PLLEPSY and ITS CURE. By G. Braman, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
London: Rexsuaw, 356 Strand. And all Bookseliers. 

d Edition, with Addenda, taining additional Facts and Cases in 
of ths Nefarious of the Is. 6d.; by post, Is, 8d. 
REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 

Derecton. from the Medical Circular.” 
London; H. 219 Regent Street. 
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May '30, 1868.] The Saturday Review. 
PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. NEW WORKS. 
HISTORICAL. 


PROFESSOR PEARSON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
DURING the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
ROMAN 


MR. GEORGE LONG’S DECLINE of the 
REPUBLIC. To the Death of Sertorius. 2 vols. Svo. each 14s. 


DR. T. H. DYER’S HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. 
Demy 8v0. 168, 
POMPEII: its History, Buildings, and Antiquities. Edited by 


Dr. T. H. Dyza. 8vo. Illustrated, l4s. 


MAXWELL’S HISTORY of the IRISH REBELLION in 
1798; with an Account of "s Insurrection in 1803. Crown Svo. Illustrated by 
George Cruikshank, 7s. 6d. 


THE CUSTOMS and TRADITIONS of PALESTINE, illus- 
trating the Manners of the Ancient Hebrews. By Dr. E. Pixnorti. 8vo. 93. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
MR. ARTHUR HELPS’S LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle 
of the Indies. Second Edition, crown vo. 63. 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the QUEENS 


of ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest. 6 vols. post 8vo. each 5s. 


MISS STRICKLAND'S QUEENS of ENGLAND. Abridged 


Edition, | vol. post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MISS STRICKLAND'S LIVES of the SEVEN BISHOPS 
who were Committed to the Tower in 1688. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
W. IRVING’S LIFE of GEORGE WASHINGTON. 4 vols 
post 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 
With a 


WALTON’S LIVES of DONNE, HOOKER, &c. 
Memoir of Walton. by W. Dowzino, Esq. Crown 8vo. with numerous Portraits and 
other Engravings, 10s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL. 
SABRINAZ COROLLA in HORTULIS REGIA! SCHOL/E 


SALOPIENSIS, contexuerunt tres viri floribus legendis. Editio tertia, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS. Illustrated with 50 En- 


gravings from the Antique, 5s.; morocco, 9s. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edited by Waker. 
1 thick vol. 18s. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA: a Selection of Choice Latin Poetry. 
With English Notes. By the Rev. Sr. Joun Trackenay, Assistant-Master in Eton 
College. autifully printed by Whittingham. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


ANTHOLOGIA GRECA. Edited, with English Notes, by the 
7s. 6d. 


Rey. F. Sr. Joun Tuackznay. Printed by Whittingham. Fep. 8vo. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, considered with 
pares to Natural Theology. By Dr. Roozr. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. Illus- 


SIR CHARLES BELL on the HAND: its Mechanism and 


Vital Endowments as evincing Design. Post 8vo. 5s. 


KIRBY on the HISTORY, HABITS, and INSTINCTS of 
ANIMALS, 2 vols. post 8vo. Illustrated, each 5s. 


DR. MANTELL’S MEDALS of CREATION ; or, First Lessons 
in Geolozy and the Study of Organic Remains. Second Edition, 2 vols. with Coloured 
Plates and Woodcuts, 15s, 

DR. MANTELL’S WONDERS of GEOLOGY: a Familiar 
of Gost ing Eighth Edition, 2 vols. with Coloured Plates, 

MRS. LOUDON’S ENTERTAINING NATURALIST. Edited 


by W. S. Darras, Esq., F.L.S. New Edition, post 8vo. with more than 500 Illustrations, 
price 7s. 


BECKMANN’S HISTORY of INVENTIONS and 


COVERIES. 2 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS; or, Sketch of a Physical Description 
of the Universe. ‘Translated by E. C. Orré. 5 vols. 198. 


HUMBOLDT’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE of his TRAVELS | 


in AMERICA. 3 vols. post 8vo. each 5s. 


HUMBOLDT’S VIEWS of NATURE; or, Contemplations of | 
the Sublime Phenomena of C: 


reation. Post 8vo. 5s, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE LIFE and DEATH of JASON: a Poem. By Witu1aM 


Morais. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


DR. DRAPER’S HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL DEVE- 


LOPMENT of EUROPE. 2 vols. 2ls. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 3 vols. 


8vo, 


BECHSTEIN’S CAGE and CHAMBER BIRDS. Post 8vo. 
with numerous Plates, 5s.; Coloured, 7s. 6d. 
of the Feathered 


MUDIE’S BRITISH BIRDS; or, Histo 
Tribes of the British Islands. 2 vols. with 62 Figures of 
each 5s; Coloured, each 7s. 6d. 


BONOMI’S NINEVEH and its PALACES. Post 8vo. with 


more than 300 Engravings, 5s. 


PROFESSOR CRAIK’S PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE under 


DIFFICULTIES. Post 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 5s. 


WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. Tenth Edition, post 


8vo. with 44 Steel Engravings, 5s. 


HANDBOOK of GAMES. By various Amateurs and Pro- 
ressons. Post 8vo. illustrated by numerous Diagrams, 5s. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ BOOK: a Manual of Elegant Recre- 
ations, Arts, Sciences, and Accomplishments. Edited - A distinguished Paorrssons. 
pe oly with 1,200 Woodcuts, several Steel Engraviugs, 7s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt 


"ONDON : BELL & DALDY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


and 7 Plates of Eggs, , 


FYRASER'S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 
No. CCCCLXII. price 2s, 6d. 

Tales Chapa, VIL 

by | ‘The Progress of Civilization in Northern 


and Western Europe in 
Second Story. Prehistoric 
Life of Sir Philip Sydney. By the late iy By W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A. 
Part il a a “~ | Bunsen’s Life and Last Book. 


art II. 
Rambles. By Patricius Walker, Esq.— 
By the Stour and Avon. 


2 
[NDIAN POLITY: a View of the System 
of Administration in India. By Grorce CuEsnry, Accom to 
the Government of India, Public Works Department. gro. with Map, Zs, 


Spiritualism in the United States. 


3 
[RELAND in 1868 the BATTLE-FIELD 
Masters in 


for ENGLISH PARTY STRIFE. By GERALD Frirzcinon, Esq., one of the 
Chancery in Ireland. 8vo. 8s. 6d. (On Thursday next. 


(TRAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 


COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS, of the late WALTER PLOWDEN. By TREVOR 
CHICHELE PLOWDEN. 8vo. with Two Maps, price 18s. 


6 
A MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Ex- 


tracted from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 2 vols. 8yo. 
with Illustrations and Two Portraits, 42s. 


6 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive. By Joun Stuart MILL, M.P. for Westminster, Seventh Edition. 
2 vols, 8vo. 25s. 


7 
TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. the 


H Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Being a Collective Edition of the mis Stories 
from the Greek Classics, Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. : 


8 
MACAULAY’S Two Essays on 


| MILTON and MACCHIAVELLI. Fep. 8vo. price Srxpunce. [Next week. 
9 
| LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON. 


Newly collected and arranged, with a Commentary, by James SPEDDING. 
| Vous, III. and IV. 8vo. with Portrait, price 24s. (Nearly ready. 


| 10 
.'(}HE CHURCH and the WORLD in 1868: 


| a Third Series of Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Onsy 
M.A. 8vo. price lds, 


il - 
‘THE WOMAN BLESSED by all GENE- 


RATIONS; or, Mary the Object of Veneration, Confidence, and Imitation to 
all — By the Rev. RAPHAEL Mews, D.D. P.S.M. 8vo. with 178 Illus- 
trations, 15s. 


12 
ESSAYS on EDUCATIONAL REFORM- 


ERS: the Jesuits, Locke, J. J, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, &c. By the Rev. R. H. 
Quick. Post 8vo. [On Monday, June 8. 


18 
ALICE RUSHTON ; and other Poems. By 


FRANCIS REYNOLDS. Crown 8vo. (On Thursday next. 


14 
ON the SURGICAL TREATMENT of 


CHILDREN’S DISEASES. By T. Homes, Surgeon to the Hospital for 
Sick Children, With 9 Chromolithographic Plates and 95 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 


15 
THE DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, and 


TREATMENT of DISEASES of WOMEN. By Gray Hewnrrt, M.D. &c. 
Second Edition, enlarged ; with 116 Woodcut Illustrations, 8vo. 24s. 


16 
-PICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the 


ALLIED BRANCHES of other SCIENCES. By Henry Warts, B.A., 
assisted by eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. Gomgiete tn 5 vole. Sve. 


| price £7 3s. 


17 
E/XAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, 


and GAS ENGINES of the most Approved Types. By Jonn Bourne, C.E. 
In course of publication in 24 Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. each, forming 1 vol. 4to. illus- 
trated by about 50 Plates and about 400 Woodcuts. (Part I, this day. 


18 
THE SEA-FISHERMAN, comprising the 


Chief Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the British and o Seas, a 
Glance at Nets, and Remarks on Boats and Boating. By J.C. Witcocxs. Second 
Edition, enlarged, with about 80 Woodcut Illustrations. Post 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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[May 30, tons 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY. 
Edited by Mrs, HENRY WOOD. 


Conrents of the JUNE Nomper, now ready : 


1. Anne Hereford. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” With an Illustration. Chapter 13.— 
Disturbed by Mrs. Chandos. Chapter 14.—The Parted Once. By 
Frances F realing —3. Counterpart Poems—4, s Vow. By Julia Kavanagh— 
5. Selling F loners. y the Author of “ East Lynne Mary—7. The Art of Listening— 

8, Carona—9. ver Blossoms—10. Our Log _ 


A NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 


ETHEL’S ROMANCE: 
A Novel. 


“* Ethel’s Romance,’ a really interesting, natural, and well written story. What we like 
in the book is its grace, its tenderness, its —_ tone, and occasional vigour and vividness of its 
delineations. It is pleasant to read, and something more than merely pleasan a va 

‘orning Star. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 
(THE ART-JOURNAL. No. LXXVIII, New Series. 


(JUNE 1868), 28. 6d. 
Contents: 
Line Engravings. 
ANDALUSIA," after J. R.A., and 


NSDELL, 
Il. “PALISSY THE POTTER,” after Mrs. E. M. Warp. 
Literary Contributions. 
THE PORCELAIN, POTTERY, &c., OF THE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. By 


AMES DAFFORNE. 
FINE ART AND DECORATIVE BRONZES. By Groror Wa tis. 


DING IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE. By Miss E. M. Rocers, 
ustrate 


THE eryd AND ART-MANUFACTURES OF RUSSIA. By Professor Ancuen. 


SCULPTURE FOR THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
Also an Account of the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy, Society of Water-Colour 
Painters, Institute of Water-Colour Painters, Picture Sales, Art-Gossip, Obituary, Keviews, 
and Topics of the Month. 


This Number also contains the Fifteenth Part of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of the PARIS EXHIBITION, with numerous Engravings of the choicest Specimens or 
Industrial Art. 

London and New York: Vinrug & Co, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
GAINT PAULS for JUNE. Price 1s, 


Contents: 

1. FOR A YEAR. 

2. WHAT IS THE EASTERN QUESTION ? 

3. THE WILDS OF CHESHIRE. 

4. THE WOMEN OF THE DAY. 

5. LIFE STUDIES. No. II.—The Anglo-Romans. 

6. MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 

7. A NICE CORRESPONDENT. 

8. ON FISHING. 

9. BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 

10, PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Anrtnony 
With an Illustration. Chapter 31.—Finn for Loughton. Chapter 32.—Lady 
Laura Kennedy's Headache. Chapter 33.—Mr. Slide’s Grievance. 


London and New York: Virrer & Co. 


(THE WOMEN of the DAY.—See the JUNE Number of 


SAINT PAULS. Edited by Anrnony 1s. 
London and New York: Vintue & Co. 


On June 1, price 4s. 6d. No. I. of 


THE JOURNAL of PHILOLOGY. Edited by W. G. Crark, 
Public. Oratory Jonx B. Mavon, Fellow St. 
Contents: 

1. MR. PALEY, ON CHTHONIAN WORSILIP. 

2. MR. ELLIS, ON FRONTO. 

3. MR. BYWATER, ON THE FRAGMENTS OF PHILOLAUS. 
4. PROF. CONINGTON, ON RIBBECK’S PROLEGOMENA 'TO 
5. 
6. 


VIRGIL. 
MR. ES + (amma ON THE HINDU VERSION OF THE STORY OF RHAMPSI- 


MR. ELLIS, ON THE FRAGMENTS OF AESCHYLUS, 
— ON A PASSAGE OF HESYCHIUS. 
7. MR. PALEY, EMENDATIONS ON TWO PASSAGES OF AESCHYLUS, 
& MR. COPE, ON yiyveolal, yeyvwoKen, 
—— ON oropyi, tpwe, ayaray, 
— ON THE GREEK PASSIVE VERB. 
9. PROF. LIGHTFOOT, CAIUS OR HIPPOLYTUS? 
10. MR. MUNRO, MR. HOWARD AND MR. MUNRO ON LUCRETIUS. 
ll. MR. BURN, ON THE PALATINE HILL. 
12. MR. JEBB, ON A PASSAGE OF ANDOCIDES. 
13. MR. SHILLETO, CONJECTURES ON THUCYDIDES. 
London and Cambridge: & Co. 
Cambridge: Deienton, Bett, & Co. 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 


THE MAIL: 


A Paper containing the News, the Principal Leaders, a 
well-digested Summary, and all interesting 
Matter from the ‘‘ Times.” 


PUBLISHED IN LONDON TWICE A WEEK. 


The Newspaper hitherto known as the “ Evening Mail,” having become the property of the 
Proprietors of the “Times,” will, on and after June 30, be published 
Twice a Week, under the title of 


CHAMBERS's JOURNAL—THIRTY-SEVENTH YRan 


The Proprietors have to announce as begun, a New and teresting Serial 
Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World, * entitled aaa Novel, by the 


BLONDEL PARVA. 


fPHE ROCK, a Church of England Family New 
T Penny, every and Friday. y aper, One 
THE ROCK, opposed to R Ritualism 
Sold at all di ksellers’, and 
Office, to 120 Street, London. 


[HE LONDON STUDENT. | No. III. (JUNE). Price Is, 


Professor J. R. of College, London ; 
Dr. Heavtann, Professor of Materia Medica at Charing Cross Medical College ; and 
J. W. Hares, Esq., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Conrents : 

SPECIAL SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. By Emuy Davies, 
STUDENTS’ CLUBS AND SOCIETIES, By E. W. Brat. 
ON METRICAL TRANSLATION. By H. W. Forrreccs. 
ON THE TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY IN SCHOOLS. By C. W. Heaton, 
REVIEWS—CORRESPONDENCE—NEWS. 


Joun Cuvacnit, & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, aud DEATHS.—Announcements of 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths are f Aas in the PALL MALL GAZETTE atac 
Librarian. or, properly: authenticated, to the Ollie of the TALL MALL 
ibrarian, or, properly authenti 
Northumberland Street, Strand. tre, 


The only Perfect Edition of 
HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES. 


ALEX. MURRAY & SON having advertised an 


Edition of Hallam’s Middle Ages, I am obliged to wenn the Public that the 
only Edition that can be reprinted by them is the First Edition of that Work, 
published in 1818, which the Author himself declared to be full of errors, 
which he took great pains to correct in 1848, in a separate volume, especially 
enriched by additions relating to the English Constitution. This indispensable 
Supplement, forming about one-fifth of the whole, is now incorporated in the 
Work, but is entirely wanting in the obsolete Edition of 1818 reprinted by 
Alexander Murray. The only perfect copy of Hallam’s Middle Ages is that 
published by me, containing all the Author’s Notes and Corrections, 


May 1, 1868. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


Now ready, 2 vols. large post 8vo. 24s. 


SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church and 
About It. By Dr. Doran. 


“ This is by far Dr. Doran's best work. | He has taken the humourist's tain’ of our ecclesias- 
tical history, and gossips with characteristic ability about the 
the venerable order which in these later given us « fair prepeetion of sound scholars 

Christians.” —A thenceum. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


COLONEL FORTESCUE’S DAUGHTER. 


By Lady CuarLes Tuynn&, Author of “ Off the Line.” 3 vols. 


FROM OLYMPUS to HADES. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Fair Women.” 3 vols. 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. Jearrreson, 


Author of ‘* Live it Down,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“The book now before us owes its existence to a good, honest work, and it has other merits 
also. Many of the descriptive passages are excellent, and there is real "humour in the story, as 
well as real pathos.”"—Saturday Review. 


ROBERT FALCONER. By Grorer Mac- 


DonALD, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes.” 3 vols. (Vert week. 


THE COUNTESS’S CROSS. By M1 Mrs. EcErton. 


“ This tale will be found full of interest.” 
UURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT STREET. 


(THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Amicus. Third 
Edition (Sixth Thousand), Revised, 6d. 
London: Triisxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Just out, 2 vols. in one, royal 8vo. cloth, 36s. 


(GHALDEE LEXICON on the TARGUMS, TALMUD, and 


MIDRASH. Chaldi Moches Urterbuch pond die Targumim Einen grossen Theil des 
Rabbinischen Schriftthums, von Rabb. . Lev 

This Lexicon supplies a want which ioe, lonz. ‘heen felt by Scholars interested in Semitic 
Philology and in Jewish Divinity, ‘The Author is the first who has critically examined all the 
Targums, and has surveyed the wide range of the Talmud and the Midrashim in their philo- 
logical and archaic bearing. His Work is not only a new re guide to yd Exevesis of 
the Old and New Testament, but may also 


‘ing. 
” London: Davin Nurr, Foreign and Classical Bookseller, 270 Strand. 
Will appear immediately, Second Edition, revised, corrected, and very considerably 
augmented, 


A MANUAL of PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION, 


treating of the Practice of the Art, and its various Applications to Nature. By Lake 


a the Contents are the preationt Scone of the following Subjects by Photography: 
Portraits..-Groups in the Studio—Landscapes— in Open Air—Instantaneous Pictures— 
Animals— Architecture—Marine Subjects Still le—Copying of Pictures, Prints, Drawings, 
Manuscripts, Interiurs—Stereoscopy—Microphotography, &c.,and Notices of the last Inventions 
and Improvements in Lenses, Apparatus, &c. 

Joun Cuuncumne & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


NEW EDITIONS OF MR. CHAVASSE’S WORKS, 
Ninth Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ADVICE to a MOTHER on the MANAGEMENT of HER 
CHILDREN, and on the Treatment on the moment of some of their more pressing 
Tilnesses and Accidents. With Notes and Annotations ae Sir Cuances Locock, Bart., M.D., 
— izhth Edition, fep. 8vo. 28 
ADVICE to a WIFE on the MAN (AGEMENT of HER 


OWN HEALTH, and on the Treatment of some of the Complaints incidental med od 
nancy, Labour, and Suckling ; with an y Chapter 


THE MAIL, 
At the price of Threepence per Copy as heretofore, or 8d. a Week post free. 


The days of publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each Paper will contain the News | 
and all matters of Interest appearing in the Three previous Numbers of the “ Times,” Rte 
available, in and convenient form, for persons residing Abroad 

F in the Colon. 


Subscribers can obtain THE MAIL through New r Agents, or may have it from the | 
Publisher, on pre-payment, at Printing House Lenton, 


in es sete wn Soe it an invaluable medium of Communication with their Customers 


Wife. 
Jonn Cuurcaitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Just published, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d 


| FLPILEPSY and ITS CURE. By G. Braman, M.D., F.R.C. S. 


London: Rensuaw, 356 Strand. And all Bookseliers. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Plage and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 


| REVELAT IONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derector. from the ** Medical Vircuiar.” 
London ; H. Baiuitasz, 219 Regent Street. 
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May ‘30, 1868. ] The Saturday Review. 
PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. NEW WORKS. 
HISTORICAL. ’ 

PROFESSOR PEARSON'S HISTORY of ENGLAND F RASER'S MAGAZIN E for JUNE, 

DURING the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

of Indian Devilry. _ Adapted The Progress of Civilization in Northern 

DR. H. DYER’S HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME, | Richard P. Burton—The V Soop 

Ovo. Life of Bir Philp Sydney. By tho late 
POMPEII : its History, Buildings, and Antiquities. Edited by Robert Southey. In Three Parts. = ne 

Rambles. By Patricius Walker, Esq.— | Spiritualism in the United States. 


MAXWELL’S HISTORY of the IRISH REBELLION in 
Insurrection in 1803. Crown Illustrated by 


THE Ct CUSTOMS and TRADITIONS of PALESTINE, illus- 
the Manners of the Ancient Hebrews. By Dr. E. Pizrorri. 8vo. 93. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
MR. ARTHUR HELPS’S LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle 
of the Indies. Second Edition, crown vo. 6s. 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the QUEENS 
of ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest. 6 vols. post 8vo. each 


MISS STRICKLAND'S QUEENS of ENGLAND. Abridged 
Edition, ! vol. post 8vo. 68. 6d. 
MISS STRICKLAND'S LIVES of the SEVEN BISHOPS 
who were Committed to the Tower in 1688. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
W. IRVING’S LIFE of GEORGE WASHINGTON, 4 vols. 
post 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 
With a 


WALTON’S LIVES of DONNE, HOOKER, &c. 
W. Dowtina, Esq. Gown 8vo. with numerous Portraits and 
other Engravings, 10s. 

CLASSICAL. 
SABRINAS COROLLA in HORTULIS REGIA SCHOLE 


SALOPIENSIS, contexuerunt tres viri floribus legendis. Editio tertia, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS. Illustrated with 50 En- 


gravings from the Antique, 5s.; morocco, 9s. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edited by Warker. 


1 thick vol. | 


ANTHOLOGIA, 1 LATINA : a Selection of Choice Latin Poetry. 
he Rev. Sr. Joun Tnackeray, in Eton 
College autifully by Whittingham. Fep. 8vo. 68. 


ANTHOLOGIA GRECA. Edited, with English Notes, by the | 
Rev. F. Sr. Joun Tuacxznay. Printed by Whittingham. Fep. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, considered with | | 
By Dr. Rocer. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. Illus- | 


SIR CHARLES BELL on the HAND: its Mechanism and 
Vital Endowments as evincing Design. Post 8vo. 5s. | 


KIRBY on the HISTORY, HABITS, and INSTINCTS of | 
ANIMALS, 2 vols. post 8vo. Illustrated, each 


DR. MANTELL’S MEDALS of CREATION; or, First Lessons | 
in fp Goslesy and the of Organic Remains. Second Edition, 2 vols. with Coloured 


DR. MANTELL’S WONDERS of GEOLOGY: a Familiar | 
Exposition of Geological Phenomena. Eighth Edition, 2 vols. with Coloured Plates, 


MRS. LOUDON’S ENTERTAINING NATURALIST. Edited 
An Ne Dattas, Esq., F.L.S. New Edition, post 8vo. with more than 500 Illustrations, 


BECKMANN’S HISTORY of INVENTIONS and DISs- : 


COVERIES. 2 vols. each 3s. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS ; or, Sketch of a Physical Description 
of the Universe. ‘Translated by E.'C. 5 vols. 198. 


HUMBOLDT’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE of his TRAVELS | 
in AMERICA. 3 vols. post 8vo. each 5s. 


HUMBOLDT’S VIEWS of NATURE; or, Contemplations *) 
the Sublime Phenomena of Creation. Post 8vo. 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE LIFE and DEATH of JASON: a Poem. By Witiiam | 


Morris. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. DRAPER’S HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL DEVE- | 
LOPMENT of EUROPE. 2 vols. 21s. 

LORD BROUGHAM’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 83 vols. | 
8vo, 218. 


BECHSTEIN’S CAGE and CHAMBER BIRDS. 


with numerous Plates, 5s.; Coloured, 7s. 6d. 


MUDIE’S BRITISH BIRDS; oF, Hister of the Feathered 
Tribes of the British Islands. 2 vols. with 6? F and 7 Plates of Ezgs, , 
each 5s; Coloured, each 7s. 6d. 


Post 8yo. 


BONOMI’S NINEVEH and its PALACES. Post 8vo. with | 


more than 300 Engravings, 5s. 
PROFESSOR CRAIK’S PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE under 
DIFFICULTIES. Post 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 5s. 
WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. Tenth Edition, post 
8vo. with 44 Steel Engravings, 5s. 
HANDBOOK of GAMES. By various Amateurs and Pro- 
Diagrams, 5s. 


ressons. Post 8vo. illustrated by numerous 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ BOOK: a Manual of Elegant Recre- 
ations, Arts, and Accomplishments. Edited by distinguished Paorrssons. 
Post “~4 with 1,200 Woodcuts, several Steel Engravings, 7s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt 


"ONDON : BELL & DALDY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


By the Stour and Avon. 


J NDIAN POLITY: View of the System 


of Administration in India. Accom 
the Government of India, Public Works Department. 8vo. with , 218. 


JRELAND in 1868 "the BATTLE-FIELD 


hd ENGLISH PARTY STRIFE. By GERALD Firzcrmpon, Esq., one of the 
in Chancery in Ireland, 8vo. 8s. 6d. (On Thursday next. 


TT'RAVELS in ABYSSIN IA and the GALLA 


COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the late WALTER PLOWDEN. By TREVOR 
CHICHELE PLOWDEN. 8vo. with Two Maps, price 18s. 


A MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Ex- 


tracted from Sources his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 2 vols. 8yo. 
with Illustrations and Two Portraits, 42s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


By Joun Stuart Mut, M.P. tor Westminster. Seventh Edition. 


TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. the 


Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. eee Stories 
from the Greek Classics. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. . 


Lx MACAULAY’S Two Essays on 


MILTON and MACCHIAVELLI. Fep. 8vo. price SixpENce. [Next week. 


TT ETTERS and LIFE. of FRANCIS BACON. 


Newly collected and arranged, with a Commentary, by James SPEDDING. 


Vo.s. III. andIV. 8vo. with Portrait, price 24s. (Nearly ready. 


‘THE CHURCH mae the WORLD in 1868: 


a Third Series of Edited by the Rev. Onpy 
M.A. 8vo. price 15s, 


‘THE WOMAN BLESSED by all GENE- 


RATIONS; or, Mary the Object of Veneration, Con , and Imitation to 
all Christians. By the Rev. RAPHAEL MELIA, D.D. P.S.M.  8vo. with 178 Tllus- 
_ trations, lis. 


on EDUCATIONAL REFORM- 


J, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, &c. By the Rev. R. H. 
[On Monday, June 8. 


/ ALICE RUSHTON ; —_ other Poems. By 


Francis REYNOLDS. Crown Bro. (On Thursday next. 


14 
SURGICAL TREATMENT of 


N the 
0 CHILDREN’S DISEASES. By T. Hotmgs, Surgeon to the Hospital for 
Sick Children, With 9 Chromolithographic Plates and 95 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s, 


(THE DIAGNOSIS, * PATHOLOGY, and 


REATMENT of DISEASES of WOMEN. By Gratty Hewrrr, M.D. &e. 
Edition, enlarged ; with 116 Woodcut Illustrations, 8vo. 24s. 


-PICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the 


ALLIED BRANCHES of other SCIENCES. By Henry Warts, B.A., 
Scientific and Practical Chemists. Complete in 5 vols, 8vo. 


17 
E XAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, 
and GAS ENGINES of the most By Joun Cc. 
In course of publication in 24 Monthly Parts, 2s. ae 1 vol, 4to. —~— 
trated by about 50 Plates and about a (Part I, 


THE SEA-FISHERMAN, comprising the 
Chief Methods of Hook and Line Fishing a the British and o' Seas, a 
Glance at Nets, and Remarks on Boats and Boating. By J. C. WILcocks, Second 
Edition, enlarged, Post Svo. price 12s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 30, 1868, 


~NEW BOOKS 


A? ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


‘BY AUTHORITY OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE: Travels 


Italy, Spain, Greece, Satin, Madeira, South America, 
By the late Emperor hemes are 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 
TIMES: the Dukes of Burgundy —Charles the Fifth— t En the 
Second and the Taciturn—Cardinal Richelieu— The First E i- 
Revolution—William the Third. By J. Van Praet. 

Sir Epmunp Heap, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 


honest and sensible, this best is the result of evident t it and  Sxpertenee, 
in its readers. As far as Van Praet’s mates of 


the man and of his policy at 


ENGLISH SEAMEN UNDER the TUDORS. 


By H. R. Fox Bourne, Author of “English Merchants,” &e. — 


large post 8vo. 21s. 
“ Mr. Fox Bourne, already favourably known by his ‘Memoir of Sir Philip ana 
Merchants,’ hes now written two jumes which chronicte the rious 


‘In le A) \ has been so often is at length 
speeches of the chief actors in that heroic cembat.”—Zzraminer, 


A NEW EDITION of “THE HEAVENS”: 


an Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AmEDEE 

Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, ‘RAS. Im 

8vo. with 225 Illustrations, Coloured Lithographs, and 
“Tf anything can make the study of astronomy easy and pot 4 


author, editor, illustrator, and publisher have ual done their 
‘we cannot speak too highly. It has all the foree and freshness of 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries, 


THROUGH ‘FLOOD and FLAME. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 
' WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author of 
“The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 

a N ovel. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN: 


By the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” we. 3 vols. 


“ A novel of a very high class. wy 11-connected story, and a 
of natural and distinctive ch The el picture ure of Dore ia the most striking ¢ 
in the novel. te notion of the amount of truthfulness 
it. might our! through approval list of ges 
general perusal. Lawrence 80 good novel as to be on the verge 
A LOST NAME, By the Author of “ Uncle 
Silas,” &c. 8vols. 


A SISTER’S STORY (Le Récit d’une Seeur). 


By Mrs. Auaustus CRAVEN. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Also, nearly ready, 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
_ PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Crown Burprxas, 188 Fixer STREET. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S NEW WORKS. 


MR. FRISWELL’S NEW BOOK. 
Ready at all the Libraries on Monday, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. By 


J. HAIN FRISWELL. 


« d of a window in the bosom, to render the soul of man visible, is what 
reason to wish Sor." Levesns, December 13,1718. 


ARTISTS and ARABS; or, Sketching in 


Sunshine, By Henny Autor of Travelling in Spain 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 


COUSIN JACK: a Domestic Novel. By a 


New WRITER. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


WALKS in the BLACK COUNTRY and its 


GREEN BORDER LAND. Burrir, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

Comprising Explorations Descriptions of the Black Country, its Chief 
Towns and Senives of Industry—Birmingham, Dudley, Stourbridge, Hagley, 
and Wolverhampton, &c. &c. 

Visits to Iron Manufactories—The bes Works and their Productions— 
The Wrekin—Willenhall—Brickmaking—Halesowen—Nail Trade—Shenstone 
and the Leasowes—The Industries of Smethwick—Oldbury—West Bromwich 
&e. 

Visits to alls—Lichfield and its Cathedral—Coventry and its 
Industries—Kenilworth and its Romance—Warwick and its Castle—Lea- 
mington and Stratford-upon-Avon. 


LIFE,, LETTERS, and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS of FREDRIKA BREMER. Edited by her Sister, CHARLOTTE 
BREMER. the Swedish by FrREDK. Mitow. Post 8vo. cloth, 


but it is book to be read." 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188 FLEET STREET. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE FOR JUNE, READY THIS DAY, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Ilustrated 


Monthly. Conducted by EpMunp Yates. 1s, 


NOTICE.—This day is published, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK; dias 


Family Papers and numero Published and Unpublished 
2 vols. 8v0. 368. Sources, 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Cha; 


” | THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE, or, 
Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert BL. Cana, 


stood 
WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By H. Pex. 


BERTON. 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated. (Nearly ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


THE RED COURT FARM. , By Mrs. ininee 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c.’ 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
MR. EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL, READY THIS DAY. 


THE ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By 


EpmunpD Yates, Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 


By W. H. Russert, LL.D. 3 vols. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE,” 


BRAKESPEARE ; or, the Fortunes of a Free 
Lance: a New Novel, by the Author of “Guy Li ivingstone,” “Sword and 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 


THE DOWER HOUSE: the New Novel. 


vo. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR. OF “NEVER FOR EVER.” 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE: a Novel. 
[Ready this day. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a New Novel. Py 


Brace, 3 vols. 


MARTYRS to FASHION: a Novel. 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” &. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a New Novel. By 
Mrs. EDWARD PULLEYNE. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, the Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 6s., of 


NOT WISELY, BUT "TOO WELL. By the 


Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” (Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES 


NOTICE.- This day is published, a New and Cheaper 
MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. By the the Author “of Ps Archie 
Lovell,” 


BARREN HONOUR, By ti the. of “ say Livingstone,” 
“ Brakespeare,” &c. 
SWORD and GOWN. By the same Author. 
Also, a Cheap Edition, 2s., of 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. With all the Original 
Illustrations. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, 6s. 


NOTES 


CRITICAL AND EXPOSITORY 


CERTAIN BRITISH THEORIES 
OF MORALS. 


By SIMON 8S. LAURIE, A.M, 
Author of “ Philosophy of Ethics,” &c. 
Bay 3 “that the volume will throw Rew ‘on many of the moral theories 


EDINBURGH : EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. AND ALL a. 


Te 


T 
: It constantly su 
and things go, he can ho Own against such vivid narrators as Barante, © 
: Motiey, Macauiay. He has had practical experience, and his practical experience h 
im in remarkab! stead. It has not made him a partisan. It has rather taugh 
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MR. KINGLAKE’S 
HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF 
THE CRIMEA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
Of whom may be had, 
The Fourth Edition of the First and Second Volumes of the above Work, 32s. 


A POEM BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


Ths day is published, 8vo. 12s. éd. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “Adam Bede,” &c. &e. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
‘Who have lately published, by the same Author, New Editions of 
ADAM BEDE. 1 vol. with Engravings, 3s. 6d. 
THE MILL on the FLOSS. 1 vol. with Engravings, 3s. 64. 
SILAS MARNER. 1 vol. with Engravings, 3s. 
FELIX HOLT the RADICAL. 2 vols. 12s. 


te MR. VERNON. 


talented novel.” —Mercury 


NEW WORK, WRITTEN FOR THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY 
BY A. H. LAYARD, 


Now ready, with 6 Illustrations, 
THE BRANCACCI CHAPEL, FLORENCE; 


and a Notice of the Lives and Works of Masolino, Masaccio, and Filippino 


By A. H. Layarp, M.P 
Price to Members, 4s. 6d. ; to Strangers, 6s. 


This Work also forms part of the First Annual Publications of the Society for 1868. | 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY, 2 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Now ready, 10s. 6d. 


CHANGE UPON CHANGE: 
A Love Story. 
By EMILY FAITHFULL. 


VICTORIA PRESS, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


Next week, Fifth Edition, with Additions, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 
By the Duke of ARGYLL. 


TIMES. 
A very able book, well adapted to meet that spirit of inquiry which is abroad, and which the 
increase of our npr pena daeoge we things stimulates so remarkably. It opens up many new 
lines of thought, and expresses many deep and suggestive truths. It is very readable; and 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


takes up the mental position, which alone can promise usefulness in the treatment of such a 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


sim of this book is lofty, 
and scientific subjects, but a breadth of thought, a freedom from prejudice, a 


in expressing an opinion that all these qualifications are to 

Duke‘of Argyll, and that his book is as unanswerable as it is attractive. 
SPECTATOR. 
Thisisa book. It is the first from any Cabinet Minister of standing on the philo- 
sophy of science; and it shows, we think, almost as large a power of thought and as strong a 
judgment within its sphere as any of Sir Cornewall Lewis's books, and more than many of 
Mr. Gladstone’s........ The last chapter of all is an exceedingly Genial ot ety one 
on the extent to which natural law should be accepted as the guiding rule of politics. But the 
book is strong, sound, mature, able thought from its first page to its last. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 

‘We have experienced the greatest delight in reading the “ Reign of Law.” That part of the 
work which relates to birds is as interesting as a fairy tale. The style of His Grace (to say 
nothing here of his thought, an on certainly not too 
strong) often runs into poetry ; and it has everywhere that indescribable 
which is always the cachet of high-class work. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

The “ Reign of Law” is, in all respects,a remarkable book. The chapter on Go Hite of 
birds is among the happiest of the kind we have ever met with. We shall henceforth watch 
the ht of the weal with additional interest. The essay appeared originally in that very 
Spirited periodical “ Good Words,” and it is highly creditable to that magazine that it should 
tive its readers » composition of this sterling character. 


BIRAHAN & 5¢ LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


Nearly ready, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. with 415 Illustrations, 


HISTORY OF ART. 
By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Art. 
Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 


Nearly ready, post 8vo. 


CONTRAST; 
Or, The Schoolfellows. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “ Basil Godfrey's Caprice,” 


Nearly ready, post 8vo. 


A STORY OF TWO COUSINS. 
By Lady EMILY PONSONBY. 


Nearly ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TWO FRENCH MARRIAGES. 


By Mrs. C. JENKIN, 
Author of “Cousin Stella,” “Once and Again,” &¢. 


Ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. 


CROWNED. 


By E. C. TAINSH. 


ie honest crowns bear thorns, 
Ad Kinguhlp to tp 


Ready, demy 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


“MEDUSA, AND OTHER TALES. 


By the Author of “A Week in a French Country House.” 


New Uniform and Standard Edition of 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In Montbly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
Ready this day, Vol. II. (completing this Work) with 11 Illustrations, . 


| THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY 
THROUGH THE WORLD. 


New and Uniform Edition of 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


In Six Monthly Volumes, fep. vo. each 5s. 
Ready this day, Vol. IV. 


A BLOT IN THE ’SCUTCHEON—COLOMBE’S BIRTH- 
DAY—DRAMATIC ROMANCES. 


Nearly ready, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, demy 8vo. 


A HANDBOOK OF AVERAGE. 


Brought Down to the Present Time, and including the Judgment 
in Spence v. Union Insurance Company.” 


By MANLEY HOPKINS. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


THE NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY'S 
SECRET,” &c. 


This day, thoroughly revised, 3 vols. 
DEAD-SEA FRUIT. | 
NOTICE.—MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 
This day, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT: a Novel. By the 
Author of “Lady Audley's Secret,” &e. 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, CIII. (for MAY) 
Contains 


TENNYSON’S “LUCRETIUS.” 


THIRD EDITION. 


“ A magnificent piece of work.”—Times. 
« Reed haere writin. '—Pall Mall Gazette. 
veness puri treatment which are yond praise.” Star. 
“ In every way worthy of the author of ‘In Memoriam,’ and ‘ The Idylls of the King.’” 


A very besutiful work of art, of singular dramatic symmetry and power." Lenton 


No. CIV. (for JUNE). 
CONTENTS : 

MR. R, C. JEBB ON MR. TENNYSON’S “ LUCRETIUS,"" 
. MR. HELPS’S “REALMAH.” (Continued.) 
MR. J. GOODALL ON “ DULWICH COLLEGE.” 
MR. R. M. HOVENDEN’S “ THE PEACE-MAKERS,” 
PROFESSOR MAURICE ON “ BARON BUNSEN.” 
MISS YONGE’S “CHAPLET OF PEARLS.” (Continued.) 
REY. J. Lu. DAVIES ON “A NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.” 


THE FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT (in Paris). By the Author of 
“ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 


MR. J. SCOTT RUSSELL ON “ FARADAY, A DISCOVERER.” 


THE NEW LANDLORD. Translated from 


the Original Hungarian of Maurice Jokal. By A.J. PATTERSON. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 21s. (This day. 
“ Mr. Patterson deserves well of all English readers for enabled them to become 
ainted with a book which tai 
vi contains ole of uable information, as well 


astory. 
ned with ith a free hand which , 4 ‘ail 


novel. nin y than we recommend this delightful 


The whole way Times is distinzuished by so much freshness, insight of character, vivid deseri 
tion, shrewd wit, and ki —y! humour, ee have = er, .in recommending it to oar 
readers as one of the aa lelightful in modern rom: Gazette. 
“ We have seldom read a povel with so much avidity ‘much 
recommeyd the novel as @ 


e interest is well sustain local descriptions are are graphic and picturesq 
sketches of character are very well done." —Imperial Review. ue, and the 


some capits nly ip the not of character in 
it to show few vigorous touches.” 
a work more 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA 


and the SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. By Sir S. W. 
Baker. Third Edition, 8vo. with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, cloth 
gilt, 21s, (This day, 


ETCHING and ETCHERS. By P. G. 


Hamerton. A Treatise Critical and Practical. Royal 8vo. with Original 
Plates Lf a Callot, Dujardin, Paul Potter, &c., half morocco, 
price 31s. 6d (This day. 


THE LIFE of H. VENN ELLIOTT, of 


Brighton. By JosIAn BATEMAN, M.A., Author of “The Life of Daniel 
Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta,” &c. Crown 8vo. with Portrait engraved by 
Jeens, 8s. 6d. (This day. 


NEW POEMS. By Marruew Second 


Edition, extra fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d.. (This day. 


ST. PAUL: a Poem. By F. W. H. Myers. 


Second Edition, extra fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. (This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of MORTE D’ARTHUR. 


. rmcmAs Mavory’ oe Book of King Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the 


ind Table. Ano Sraathte -revised for Modern Use. With an 
by Bart. Royal fep. 8vo. 3s. 


This day. 


are glad to see this fine old romanee again introduced in po to the 


under such careful and appreciative editorship.” 


GLOBE EDITION of ROBERT BURNS. 


The Poems, Letters, and ‘t. ~ Edited by ALEXANDER SmirH. With 
Memoir and Glossarial Index, yal fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of SHAKESPEARE’S 


COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by W. G. Ciark and W. Wricur. 
Eighty-fifth Thousand, royal fcp. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper covers, 2s. 6d. 
“ A marvel of beauty, cheapness, and compactness.” —A thenceum. 


GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. Uniform in 


Bize with Macmillan’s ‘“‘ Globe Series.” Containing 48 Coloured Maps on the 
same scale, Plans of London and Paris, and a copious Index. Strongly bound, 
. half morocco, with flexible back, 9s. 
« Ther best os Ping, of the i the kind we have seen, equally suitable for the knapsack and the reading- 
mi: 
“Invaluable for a or traveller.”"—London 
“ This little atlas will be an invaluable boon for tie or the traveller's 


terl 
“ Admirably fitted to be either the companion of the tourist or the handbook 0 ook of teste ” 


GUIDE to the CRICKET GROUND. By 


G. H. Setxmx. Extra fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
“ The best written hints on fielding, batting, and bowling that we have yet read.” 


ing Life. 
“ Both practical and sensible." —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


‘in THEORY and PRACTICE. 


MACLAREN. 8vo. with Tables and Diagrams, 7s. 6d. 
most modern and enlightened ideas on the 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. Volume II. 


THE HERMITS. By Professor KinGstEy. Crown 8vo, with 
cloth extra, 4s. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. (Nert week. 
“ Those whe wish to obtain some of the infl: t 
hey 


clearer 
he world, though Hing ut of fy ill ind ‘Br find Mr. 


exercised on 
pleasant as it is instructive.” 
THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. Volume I. THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN 


THE DIVINE. By the Author of “ The 
with Illustrations, 4s. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


ESSAYS on CHURCH POLICY. cit 


om T. W. Fowle, Rev. J. Ll. Davies, 
. E. A. Abbott, John Westlake. 
Wi L. M.A., Incumbent of 


A HOUSEHOLD BOOK of 


POETRY. Selected and Notes, R. C. Trevcn, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. " (This day. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. From 


Rollo to Edward II. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Extra fep. 
8vo. 5s. (This day. 


ACADIAN GEOLOGY: the Geological Struc- 


ture, Organic Remains, and Mineral Resources of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward Island. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
Second _— revised and enlarged, 8vo. with Tilustrations and Geological 
Map, 18s. [This day. 


MAGNA CARTA Regis Johannis. XV Die 


tiJun MCCXV. Anno Regni XVII. 4to [This day. 


A FIRST GREEK READER. Edited after 


Kari HatM. With Additions and Corrections E. B. Mayor, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fep. 8vo. (This day. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Part I. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Rainhill, 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
A HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST 


of ENGLAND, Vol. 11.—The Reign of Eadward the Confessor. By E. A. 
FREEMAN, M.A. 8vo. 18s. (Next week. 


A HANDBOOK of PICTORIAL ART, with 


Coloured Illustrations and Photographs. By the Rev. R. St. J. Trawarrr, 
M.A. With a Chapter on Perspective by A. MACDONALD, 8vo. half morocco, 
price 18s. [This day. 


A TREATISE on HARMONY. By the 


Rev. Sir F. 4. ae OvsELEy, Professor of Music in the University of 
Oxford. 4to. 1 (This day. 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Book II. 


Edited by the Rev. G. W. Krrcnry, with Introduction, Glossary, and Notes. 
Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. [This day. 


A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY 


for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. By J. E. T. RocErs. Extra fop. 8vo. 4s. 6d- 


OVID: Selections for the Use of Schools. By 


Ramsay. New Edition, edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Extra fep. 
vo. 5s. 6d, 


THE PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. By 


the Rev. E. THRInc, M.A., Head-Master of Uppingham. Extra fep. 8vo. 
price 4s. 6d. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


N 


Gate, ta St. Bride, in the City of London ; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, May 30, 1868. 
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